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ADVERTISEMENT 


Tjie Govei'nment of Incliti publish on an averag-e a volume 
every three clays. From Reports atleeting the entire Umpire to 
accounts of local drainage, from the opinions of the ablest oflicers 
to the cost of a cutcha bye-road in a frontier province, every thing* 
finds a place in these publications. There is scarcely a subject 
connected vrith Indian Administration on which they do not ex- 
haust official knowledge. There is no officer in the country who 
may not obtain from them, in refei'ence to his special task, all 
the advantages of experience. *1 he information thus vast is, 
however, widely scattered. The Records of one Presidenc;y are 
scarcely known in another. The books are not very readily pro- 
curable, and above all they are like all other blue books dry, ill- 
digested, and overlaid with detail. It costs an hour to find a fact, 
and in India men who care about facts cannot spare hours. 

Tlie objetst of the Compiler is to remove this defect, to do for 
the official information of India what Mr. Leone Levi is doing 
for the Blue Books of Fngland. The Annals will comprise every 
fact, and almost every opinion of importance in the records df the 
qu 3 .rter. A copious Index will enable the reader instantly to re- 
fer to the subject of which he is in search, and any peculiarity of 
opinion and even of style is carefully retained. 

A word may bo necessary on the arrangement adopted. It is 
intended that the most imi)ortant subject should have the largest 
space, but in estimating the relative importance of the records 
the Comj)iler has been compelled to reply on his own judgment. 
Usually all subjects of imperial interest have the preference, statis- 
tics occupy the next place, and subjects purely historical the last. 
They are not very important, and not at all interesting, but 
they can only be condensed to a certain point. Of the labour 
thus saved to the public, but one illustration must suffice. The 
Number contains 182 j)ages. The books analyzed comprize just 
three thousand six hundred. 
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PAYMENT OF VIEEAGE POLICE. 

N. fV. P. Record!!, Part XXVIll. 

On the 23rd February, 1855, Mr. C. P. Carmichae], Assistant 
Secretary, North-Western Provinces submits a Note on the remu- 
neration of the Rural Police. The first correspondence on record 
is a letter from the Board of Revenue of the 9th April, 1839. In 
it the Board direct the Settlement Officers to allow to each village 
policeman 5 beegahs in jaghire. Subsequently at, a conference 
presided over by Lord Auckland, an opinion was expressed in 
favour of a fixed money payment. It was held that a salary 
made the policeman more independent, while the jaghire compell- 
ed him to work, and devote his time to cultivation instead of his 
proper duties. In time of drought the land might yield nothing, 
and the policeman would be driven to illegitimate sources of 
gain. It happened thus in 1837-38. Lord Auckland therefore 
resolved that one rupee per mensem should be the remuneration 
of a Gorait, but a Chowkeedar should have euough to give him 
three seers of wheat a day. Where land had been assigned no 
machinery was required to fix the Police dues. Where money 
was to be paid the amount should be included by the Collector 
in the jumma, and paid by the Magistrate half yearly. This 
resolution was carried out. 

_ Subsequently the Board re-opened the question in connection 
with some correspondence between the Magistrate of Delhi 
and the Settlement Officer of Furruckabad. Mr. Grant, Magis- 
trate of Delhi, held that there should be a Chowkeedar to every 
thirty houses, that he and the Bullahur should be paid in money, 
that the Chowkeedar should receive Rs. 4 per mensem, and that 
the Magistrate should have power to return the money collected 
to villages which from good conduct or other cause needed less 
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tlmn tbc complement of Police. Mr. Tayler, Settlement Officer 
answered by quoting an order of the Board of 21st Febru- 
ary, 1840, directing that Cliowkecdars should receive Rs. 3 and 
Bullahurs 1 Re. per mensem. Immediately after, Mr. Taylci told 
Mr. Grant there was no uniformity in the Delhi division, and he 
did not see how to introduce the new system. Mr. Carmichael 
remarks it was his express business to see. In fact Mr. Tayler 
just did nothing.^’ Mr. Grant exposed Mr. Tayler, who how- 
ever was backed up by the Sudder Board, and Government sided 
wdth the Board. The transaction was curious because the orders 
of the Board and Government were opposed to Lord Auckland's 
Resolution, in which both Board and Government had concurred. 

In Furrackabad. Mr. Robinson fixed the number of Chowkee- 
dars according to the heavy or light assessment of the villages. 
The principle was peculiar to himself.. In Futtehpore, Mr. 
J. Thornton held that one Chowkeedar could guard sixty 
houses, and that every separate hamlet exceeding ten houses 
should have a Chowkeedar. Payment he thought should be made 
in money. The Zemindars were unwilling to give up land, par- 
ticularly land of good quality, and the Cliowkecdars^ jaghircs 
did not exceed Rs. 20 a year. The Chowkeedars were generally 
Pasecs, and given to robbery. Without at least Rs. 2-8 a 
month respectable men would not take the office. A dismissal 
even if accompanied by imprisonment was not much dreaded. 
Mr. Thornton therefore proposed that the jaghircs should be 
commuted for Rs. 2 a month. Mr. Lowther the Commissioner 
supported these views. The Government however held to the 
Board’s letter of 14th August, 1840. This letter, given in the 
Appendix, lays down the principle that by an assignment of 
land all parties contribute a fair share to the Police, Govern- 
ment giving up revenue, the Zemindar giving up rent, the 
people giving eertain perquisites. A commutation may be 
fair, but if additional policemen arc added the people 
cannot in settled districts be forced to pay, and in new districts 
the Chowkeedar will practically be jjaid out of the jumma. 
To pay village policemen out of the revenue seems a doubtful 
mode of raising a State Police. Mr. Muir carried out these 
ideas, and he increased the watchmen from 215 to 370. The 
average number of houses to a watchman was then 58. The 
Chowkeedars w^ere paid in land. 

< i tn Goruckpore, the Commissioner in 1844 reported that Mr. 
Ilp^e’s system which was peculiar chiefly from the establish- 
l^nt of supervismit. village police officers called Zillahdars, 
had broken down.“S|t was soon after abolished. The number 
of houses to a ClmM^cdar w as 50. 

In Agra, Mr, Jjjitanscl enforced money payments, and in 
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Humeerporo, and ATozuffemugger aud Muttra, money pay- 
ments were enforced. In Budaon, the Settlement Ofticer graiit- 
ed jagliircs. In the Dehra Dhoon a compromise was effected, 
and the payments made in grain, &c. 

In Delhi, Mr. John Lawrence enforced money payments 
Rs. 3 to the Chowkeedar and Rupee 1 to tlie Bullahur. In this 
district there was an odd system of keeping watch by lot, the 
names of the villagers being written on bits of potsherd, and 
drawn out at random by the Putn^arec. 

In Allahabad jaghires were allowed by Mr. Montgomery 
who however protested against the system. I n Banda money pay- 
ments were made, and latterly the Lieut. GoA'crnor ordered that 
in all future settlements a money allowance should be provided. 
Thus it is evident that the wise and judicious principles laid 
tlowu by Loj’d Auckland were upset within a month of their 
promulgation. Two-thirds of the Chowkeedaree jaghires exist 
only on the face of the settlement records, but the Chow^keedars 
cannot complain because they cannot reach the central station. 
Payments in money woixld introduce a more efficient class ol 
men. The Ajipendices contain the letters summarized above. 


THIRD PUNJAB REPORT. 

India Records, No. XVIII. 

This is the Third Punjab Report. It includes a period from 
1st May, 1853 to 30th April, 1850. The information is brought 
up to date iu all branches except the judicial. Sir John Law- 
i cncc describes the country : — 

British territories, ... sq. miles, 81,000 


Area of Dependant territories, . . ,, „ 1,00,000 


Total area, ,, „ 1,81,000 

Population of British territories, .. .. 1,30,00,000 

dependant, 70,00,000 


Total population, 2,00,00,000 

Revenue of British territories, 20,00,000 

dependant, 1,500,000 


Total revenue, £ 35,00,000 

The border district stretches for 800 miles, is occupied by 
.30 warlike tribes, and is controlled by a powerful military force. 
The forces under the direct control of the Chief Commissioner 
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comprise an Irregular force of 13,700 men, and a Military Po- 
lice of 9765 men. 

The head of the Administration is the Chief Commissioner. 
He is assisted by a Judicial and a Financial Commissioner. The 
head quarters of all arc at Lahore, the political capital. There 
are seven divisions, each with a Commissioner, and there is a 
Chief Engineer for Public Works^ Civil and Military. 

Judicial. It has been shewn in former reports that in the 
Punjab there is a short and clear code, a system of procedure 
which provides for the attendance of the parties and a summary 
decision. There are Small Cause Courts scattered all over the 
country. Every month the reports of every Court are trans- 
mitted to head quarters. At the close of the year the figures 
are made up, averages struck, and a brief critique from superior 
authority warns oflicers of the defects apparent, or the ends to be 
next attained. Every district is parcelled off into Tehsildarees. 
Every Tehsildar is a Judge of Causes not exceeding its. 300. 
There are 104 of these Courts. Each Court has on an average 
jurisdiction over 784 square miles, and 1,22,286 souls. No suitor 
can be more than 14 miles from one of these Courts. About 
two-thirds of the Imsincss of the country is xierformed in these 
Courts. There are 111 Regular Courts presided over by Deputy 
Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners. The j)roccduro 
in both is the same. In 1854, 59,848 suits were tried for pro- 
perty valued at Rs. 43,36,203. In 1855, 61,829 suits were 
tried for Rs. 45,05,797. The average value of a suit was in 
1854, Rs, 72, and in 1855, Rs. 73. About two-thirds of the 
suits are for sums less than .CS. The suits are generally on bond 
debts, ceremonial dues, and mortgages. Almost all litigation 
about land is decided by the Revenue C^ourts. 

In 1854, the average dwration of a suit was 28 days. In 1855, 
it was five days less. The cost in 1855 w as only Rs. 4-13-3 per 
cent. Arbitratiop is employed in about one-third of the cases. 
In 1855 there were 33,366 executions to 61,829 suits. Only 8 
per cent, of decrees were ap])ealed against. Only 20 per cent, 
of appealed cases were modified or reversed. The privilege of 
appeal is much valued. 

Criminal Justice. The ratio of crime to population stands as 
follows : — 

TotgiVCrimes and ^ 

Year. Miscellaneous Total Population. rimes and Oiicnces 
Offences. Population. 

1854.. . 45,715 1,27,17,821 1 to 278 

1855.. . 41,268 1,27,17,821 1 „ 308 

The ratio exclusive of minor offences is : — 
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Total of Crimes, 
exclusive of Mis> 
cellaueous Offen- 
ces. 


Total Popula- 
tion. 


Proportion of 
Crime to Popula- 
tion. 


1854.. . 27,276 1,27,17,821 1 to 406 

1855.. . 22,002 1,27,17,821 1 „ 578 

The last-named proportion of one crime to 578 persons docs 
appear to indicate a general peacefulness and obedience to the 
Laws. It is obvious that in such Territories as these, with 
races so varying, the ratio must fluctuate considerably. The 
tracts most free from crime are the prosperous States lying East 
and West of the Sutlej River. The country round Lahore, and 
also round Jhelum, is about ordinary in this respect. On the 
Trans-Indus Frontier, the quantity of crime is comparatively 
light, but its quality is severe. In the Southern regions of the 
Punjab, that is, round Mooltan and Ijeia, the numerical amount 
of crime is great ; but more than half consists of cattle-lifting, 
which, though of course a crime, does not, under the usual cir- 
cumstances of its commission, indicate any great depravity, and 
in some respects partakes of the character of a nuisance.'’^ 

The increase in the amount of crime continued from the an- 
nexation to 1855. Crime then decreased. It seems probable 
that the increase was owing to the improvement of the means 
of detection, which at last in 1855 began to operate on crime. 
Heinous crimes such as murder, murderous assault, and robbeiy 
M'ith violence are decrcAising year by year. Many of the mur- 
ders rejMjrted are in fact mountain raids. Lacoity has never 
I'e-appcared. '1 huggee is iierhaps extinct and certaiidy dormant. 
Iligliway robbery is only j)revalent in Native States. Female' 
Infaiiticide if not extinguished verges on extinction. Even in 
the lighter crimes a decrease is perceptible : — 

1'heft. Burglary. Cattle-lifting. 

1854, 11,537 4,213 8,177 

1855,.. .. .. 9,874 3,498 5,351 

Cattle lifting will be further decreased, but it is,;;a difficult 
crime to suppress. There is an increase in the nu U l fe t of mis- 
cellaneous cases. These cases however are personiSil^Pievances, 
and their increase shews an increasing tendency to seek the 
protection of the law.s. 

The percentage of acq^iittals to trials stands as follows : — 



1853. 

1 854. 

1855. 

Pcr-centoge of acquittals on totals 
nuad)er tried, j 

45-58 

42-60 

37-67 

Per- centage of acquittals on con- 
vitious, j 

93-98 

77-72 

63-96 
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The avertigi' duration of eases before fbc i\fa>>isfnfe i« o i 
and of cases in which Police are emplojed 14 days.* NeiHlymi 


W* TTAaavJa 4. V/ilVV^ W* i. UByS. JS ^BrlV 9SJ 

per cent, of the witnesses are detained only one day. Less Wan 
0 per cent, of the cases instituted during the year are pending 
at the end of it. Tlie following is the account of punishments 
inflicted by Magistrates : — 

Year. 3 Years. 6 Months. Fined. Flogged, Total. 


185 1, 1,714 5,598 4,294 13,500 2,059 27,165 

1855, 1,158 4,610 3,826 16,532 2,078 28,204 

It has been an object in the Putijab to substitute fines and 
stripes for imprisonments. The proportion of stolen property 
recovered by the Police is about one- third. The estimated 
value stolen during 1855 was 6^ lakhs. This estimate more- 
over is the owner’s own. Of the serious cases committed to the 


Sessions about three-fourths result in coimctions. Of the appeals 
from Magistrate’s decisions preferred to these tribunals about 
one-fourth are successful. On the whole criminal justice is improv- 
ing yearly. There are few well-informed persons, Native or 
European, who would not admit that crime is mild and rare, 
and on its occurrence is vigorously pix>secuted and condiguly 
punished.” 

Police. The Police force consists of “ two Corps of Irregular 
Infantry, seven Battalions of Foot, one llegiment Punjab Caval- 
ry, and twenty-seven Troops of Horse. Their aggregate 
strength stands at 12,853 men, and their annual cost amounts 
to Rupees 18,61,572 or j£l,86,l 57, on a population of twelve and 
three quarter millions. There is one such Military Policeman 
to 989 people. The Civil Police number 9,123 men, and cost 
Rupees 8,73,300 or .£87,330 per annum. To a population as 
above given, and to a Territory of 8 1 ,625 square miles, there is 
one such Policeman to 1,395 inhabitants and to 9 square miles. - 
The Civil Police is distributed over 281 Thannahs or subordinate 


jurisdictions. These jurisdictions contain on an average 102 
villages, 290 square miles, and 45,279 persons. The average 
strengtli of Civil Police to each jurisdiction will be one head 
Police Officer, and 32 Policemen. In the larger Towns there is 
one Watchman to about 520 citizens — these, it will be remem- 
bered, are paid by the towns’ people. As regards the rural 
Constabulary paid by the villagers, there are 28,879 villages in 
these Territories, to each there is at least one Constable, so that 
th^jr strength is not less than 30,000. The agricultural popula- 
;|^n numbers seven millions of souls, so there is one Constable 
|o every 242 of i^iculturists, and to every 2’32 square miles.” 
The Police charges amount to Rs. 24,77,442 per annum. The 
Military force' is thoroughly disciplined and hardly inferior to 
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Irregular troops. The* Civil Police arc all dressed and armed 
aiike. “The dress is plain, of a drab colour; the arms arc a 
swoi.d and carbine for the • Regular Police aud a staff and 
spear for the Watchmen. The State is put to no expense there- 
by, for every man finds his own uniform/^ The import duty 
levied at the town gates now provides the Town Police. All 
towns in the Punjab are thus taxed, and many large villages 
have at their own request been placed under the same system. 
The people will tolerate no other form of tax. The largest 
amount thus levied is at Umritsur, where the tax in 1855 pro- 
duced £5326. The disarming edict remains in full force. There 
are no arms to be found any where except in Kohat, where arms 
are necessary for defence against the surrounding tribes. Not 
a murmur has been heard. The exportation of saltpetre across 
the frontier has also been prohibited. The independent tribes 
used it to make gunpowder. 

The Thuggee Ilcpartmout is maintained. AT)out 400 Thugs are 
still at large, but their “ devices are utterly confounded.” An 
Industrial School for the employment of Thug approvers has 
been established at Lahore, and the members of the Muza- 
bee caste to which they belong are under surveillance. The 
other criminal classes also are forbidden to move abroad with- 
oTit passports. Torture is punished by long terms of im- 
prisonment. 

JaiU. The total number of prisoners is 1 1,802. The total 
-cost is 4,03,32 1<-7 or 30-9-1^ per head. This is about 25 
j)cr cei^t. less than the average cost three years ago. The 
general conduct aud condition of the prisoners has been satis- 
factory. Their rations and clothing are , notoriously good, 
especially as compared with the food and dress of the lower 
classes. Their wards arc clean and fairly ventilated. Their 
general health is excellent. During 1854 the mortality was 
only 6*21 per cent. And during 1855, 5 ‘07 per cent, on the 
aggregate of prisoners. In two Jails on the frontier there 
have been epidemics, which equally afflicted the neighbourhood. 
In two Jails also (Rawul Pindee and Dhurmsala) the prisoners 
suffered in health while constructing the prison buildings. The 
abolition of out door labor generally, and the substitution of 
intramural occupation effected in 1853, have had the best eflect, 
both on the physique and the morede of the prisoners. The 
interior of the Jail now resembles an Industrial Institution. 
There has been no cmeulc or attempt at disturbance within the 
years under report. Escapes from . Jail have been rare. In 
1854, only 60 prisoners broke Jail, of whom 48 were recaptured, 
and 38 during 1855, of whom again 33 were recaptured. 
Recommitments on second convictions are becoming less fre- 
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qiient.” About lialf the prisoners are* employed on manufac- 
tures. The value of the work done of all sorts in 1855 was 
Rs. 1,61,541. The Jails turn out floorcloths, rope, country 
paper and blankets. Lithographic Printing Presses are also at 
work, At tlie close of 1854, only 745 prisoners in all the 
J ails could read and write ; by the end of 1 855 the number 
had risen to 1,350.” The following table shews the com- 
parative results of Jail management in different Presiden- 
cies : — 


^ , N. W. Pro- n ■ 1 

Bengal. - Puniab. 

1855. 

Jls. 31-8-7 
507 


0-20 


Bevenue. hand Ta^. The land tax comprises three-fourths 
of the' State’ .s resources. The cultivation, though considerable 
and increasing, is far from being fully developed ; not more 
than one-fourth of the total area is cultivated. This cultivation, • 
though greatly dependent uj)on rain, is yet for the most part 
maintained by irrigation from wells or canals. The great 
staples are cereals. Three-fourths of the crops consist of wheat, 
barley, Indian corn and maize of all sorts, and riee. In various 
pai'ts, sugar (of excellent quality), gram, cotton, indigo, linseed, 
turnips, pepper, tobacco, turmeric, poppy, hemp, vegetables, 
arc grown ; and in all places, some or otlier of the above pro- 
ducts are to be found. But all the miscellaneous products last 
named united do not cover more than one-fourth of the cul- 
tivated area, the rest being occupied by cereals. There is vast 
pasturage, and there are enormous numbers of sheep, goats, 
camels and bovine-cattle, the latter of stunted breed. The 
cultivators are essentially ‘ peasant proprietors.’ There are no 
farmers or middletnen, and generally no great land-lords. As 
a rule, each man <^ns and tills his own glebe, npon which he 
.pays the Revenutf and pockets all the profits.” The proprie- 
tors engage with the State by villages, every ryot being liable 
for every othi^. The reduction of taxation caused by the 
summary settlements is estimated at 50 lakhs of rupees a 
year. The settlement has been fixed in the Cis and Trans 


1854-55. 1854. 

of . n 

Average per-centage of 1 
Mortality on total num- > 
ber of Prisoners, . . . . J 
Per-centage of Escapes j 
on total number of Pri- y 
sonera, J 


7-04 

4 52 

0-70 

0G6 
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Sufcicj States for 20 or 30 years. In the Punjab Proper the 
term is ten years, with a proviso that it may be further pro- 
iongcd. These assessments have now been eompletedin the Cis 
and Trans- Sutlej States, in the upper portions of the Baree 
Doab (comprising the Sikh Manjah), and of the Rechna and 
C^huch l^oabs, that is, all the Northern region between the 
Rivers Beas and Jhelum. Enquiry preliminary to such assess- 
ments is progressing in all remaining parts of the Punjab, 
except the Trans-Indus Frontier and the Mountainous Huzara. 
Tlie portion already settled is the richest in the whole Territory, 
and the Revenue regularly, and for the present finally, assessed, 
amounts to ninety-five lakhs, or nearly two- thirds of the whole 
Land Tax. The remaining one-thi-rd or thirty lakhs will be 
shortly assessed, and within the next five years, the entire Land 
Tax of these Territories will have been placed upon a definite 
and satisfactory footing.^^ A further reduction of Rs. 33,40,67b 
has been caused by these surveys, and the total decrease is not 
less than twenty-five per cent. “ The rate of assessment per 
acre per annum in the Cis-Sutlej States is Rupees 1-3-4 or 2s, 
; in the Trans-Sutlej States Rupees 1-15-7 or 3a. Ilf <5?.; 
in the Upper Baree and Rechna Doabs Rupees 1-6-5 or 2s. 9^d.; 
in the Upper Chuch Doab Rupees 1-3-7 or 2s. 3|c?. It will 
be observed that the rate diminishes as the settlement pro- 
gresses Westward, the country being poorer; the same result 
will occur in the Southern Districts. It is estimated that a 
peasant proprietor cultivates on an average 8 acres, and at a 
mean rate of Jissessment (say Rupees 1-4 per acre) would pay 
Rupees 13 or J6 1-4-0 per annum to the State. From this point 
of view the amount would not seem heavy. Again, from 
searching and accurate enquiry in the Settlement Department, 
showing the exact yield and value per acre of every kind of 
crop, it has been ascertained that the Government demand does 
not exceed one-fifth of the gross value of the produce in rich 
tracts, and one-sixth, or one-eighth, or even less, in poor 
tracts.'^ In 1848, the rebel Sikh Chiefe declared in their 
proclamation that the British. Government with their low 
assessment had sacrificed the State Revenue. The jaghiredars 
complain that our low rates reduce their revenues one-half. 
“ But since Annexation the lapses and resumptions have balanc- 
ed the reductions of assessment; for, as regai’ds actual realiza- 
tion, the tax yielded Rupees 1,59,40,733 or i^l 5,94,073, for 
1850-51, the highest year, and during the last year, 1855-56, 
it has still yielded Rupees 1,50,00,650 or jgl5,00,065.'' There 
was substantial reason for these reductions. The classes de- 
prived of bread by Annexation turned to agriculture A series 
of good harvests occurred, and prices fell nearly 50 per cent. 
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The great remedies for this fall of prices are the introduction 
of new cultivations and the creation of facilities for exporting. 
The Punjabees cannot export to the north or west for the coun- 
tries in that direction are poor. They cannot export to the 
East for there is abundance already. T hey can only export to 
the South, that is to Kurrachcc. Sind and Punjab wheat is al- 
ready exported at a profit to the Mauritius. Some 1,50,000 
maunds of produce now with difficulty -find their way down 
the Indus. “ That the Punjab must be producing more than it 
can consume is easily calculated. The cultivated area has been 
returned at 1,27,51,151 acres. Some thrce-foiu’ths of this area 
arc certainly grown with articles of daily food, namely, wheat, 
barley and Indian corn, maize and rice. At an ordinary aver- 
age of production per acre, namely 6^ maunds, some 8,01,64,610 
maunds or 28,63,022 tons may be produced annually. There 
are thirteen millions of souls ; at an ordinary rate of consumx>tion 
per annum of about 44 maunds or 3001bs. to each person, they 
would consume 5,90,00,000 maunds or 21,07,143 tons in a 
year, which deducted from the aggregate produced leaves a sur- 
j)lu8 of 7,77,481 tons, which surplus, though attained by a rough 
calculation, will give some idea of the actual state of the case.” 

For the last three years the uncollected balances have been 
an inappreciable fraction. In only 16 instances were coercive 
measures adopted during 1855. 

The collection of revenue costs Rs. 4,67,850 per annum or 
3 per cent, on the receipts. The suits relating to rent or proceeds 
or possession have averaged 21,352 per annum for 3 years. 

Customs. There are now no customs levied in the Punjab, 
except on some drugs passing the Kangra frontier. 

Excise. Spirits, Drugs and Salts are subjected to an excise. 
The monopoly of drugs is made over to farmers. The system 
diminishes the culture of opium, which might be profitably in- 
creased. Sir John Lawrence discusses this point, and remarks 
that the revenue from the Excise amounted in 1855-56 to 
Rs. 6,07,578. 

Salt. The Salt is held by Government as a monopoly. It is 
excavated from the mines of the Salt Range and sold at Rs. 2 
per maund. In the Kohat district the price is only 2 or 4 an- 
nas a maund. The sale of Salt in 1855-56 amounted to 9,65,860 
..^aunds, and the receipts to Rs. 19,31,720. There never was so 
I nauch Salt eaten ia me Punjab as now. The working of the 
mines has been improapd. The cost of collection is Rs. 2,54,000 
or 13.75 per cent, per annum. 

Stamps. The rate for stamps in the Punjab is only half that 
which prevails in the remainder of the Bengal Presidency. '1 ho 
Stamp revenue amounted to Rs. 3,07,865, the Post Office Reve- 
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imc to lls. 31,58,115, the canal water rent to Rs. 1,83, 476. All 
these except the revenvie from the Post Office gradually increase. 
The Tribute paid by feudatories in the Cis Sutlej States amount- 
ed to Rs. 4,87,205, the miscellaneous ordinary revenue to 
7,16,787, and the extraordinary to 8,73,570. conclude this 

important Section, it may be safely urged that the Punjab Reve- 
nue is in a sound and satisfactory state. It has been seen that 
the Land Revenue, in spite of many vicissitudes, is still buoyant, 
and through the accession of lapses and resumptions still main- 
tains its proper figure. On the other hand the Revenue for 
Excise on Salt, Spirits, Drugs and from Stamps is annually 
rising and has become nearly double since Annexation. 'I his 
increase is the more satisfactory in that it results not from di- 
rect collections, but indirectly from enhanced consumption of the 
dutiable articles.’’ 

Education. In 1856, Mr. W. D. Arnold, son of the late Dr. 
Arnold was appointed Director of Public Instruction. A scheme 
drawn up by him has been submitted to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. The existing statistics of education are as folloivs : — 


Divisions. 


Indigenous 

Schools. 


Scholars. 


Population. 


Proportion Proportion 
of Schools of Scholai-s 
to Popula- to Popula- 


• tion. tion. 


Cis Sutlej States, 332 3,50G 22,82,111 1 to 0,873 1 to 650 

Trans Sutlej States, - 580 0,237 22,73,037 387 804 

L,ahore, 1,270 12,753 21,17,894 1,607 106 

Jhelum, 774 5,782 17,02,488 2,277 304 

Tjeia, No regular Schools- 

Mooltan, 212 2,186 9,71,175 4,581 404 

Feshawur, 108 1,128 2,90,304 1,496 202 

TQ>tal, 3,372 31,592 91,10,341 2,701 288 


Besides the above, there are Schools of a superior kind, esta- 
blished, cither by Government, or under Government auspices, at 
Dmballa, Eerozepore, Simla, Jullunder, Hooshyarjjore, Kangra, 
IJmritsur, Scalkote, Goojrat, Jhelum, Rawul Pindee, Shahpore. 
There are also some thirty-five Schools scattered about in the inte- 
rior of Districts. There are good Missionary Schools at Laitore, 
Umritsur, Peshawnr, Loodianah, Umballa, Jullunder, K^gra, 
and Kotegurh in the Hills. The Indigenous or Village Schools, 
arc as yet of the rudest description.” The teachers are paid by 
fees. It is proposed to found 30 Schools at the head quarters 
of districts, 100 Schools in the interior of districts, 4 Normal 
Schools,'^ and 1 Central College at Lahore. The cost of all. Di- 
rector and 2 Inspectors included would be 3 lakhs of rupees a year. 
-€1500 per annum should be allotted to Grants in Aid. It is 
expected that the people will pay 1 per cent, cess on their 
jumma for education. l]»the towns part of the mimicipal revenue 
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may be devoted to education. The people will probably coutri- 
bute .£25,000 a year, and with the state grants and this sum edu-. 
cation may be set on foot. Provisional sanction has been ob- 
tained for this plan, and the educational Staff has been already 
nearly, organized. At the Head- Quarters or Central Station 
of almost every District a School has eitlier been founded or 
taken under management ; one Normal School has been com- 
menced; some 11,000 small text and school-books have been 
distributed.^^ Vernacular education wdll be the main object 
of the department, Oordoo being the language principally em- 
ployed. 

Public Works. In May, 1854, the control of all Public Works 
was made over to the Chief Engijiecr. At the same time a 
Director of Canals was aj)]jointed ; up to May, 1854, there had 
been 5229 miles of road constructed at a cost of Ps. 54,50,000. 
Since that time 3520 miles have been constructed. The great 
line is the one from Kurnal to Pcshawur, the works on the latter 
half of which are of the most important character. Between 
Kurnal and Ferozepore the road is open except hi the valley of 
the Murkunda. From the Sutlej to Xiahore the road is only 
partly made, the space between the Sutlej and the Beeas being 
only planned. From Lahore to Peshawar the road is open, but 
a great number of bridges have to be constructed, and none of 
the road is metalled. Bridges, generally speakhig, have yet 
to be made in the Punjab, but some 1500 of sizes have been 
constructed. No Kailroads have been constructed iu the Pun- 
jab. Sir John Lawrence however describes one projected from 
Umritsur to Mooltan. This line will connect the Punjab and 
the North West with Kurrachee via the Indus and its tribu- 
taries. From Kurrachee to Hyderabad a line of 123 miles is 
ali-eady advancing. From thence to Mooltan a distance of 302 
miles steamers can be employed. From thence tlie Railroad 
would extend to Umritsur. That city is already the emporium 
for the trade of Thibet, Cashmere, Affghanistan and Central Asia. 
Its trade amounts to 3i millions sterling a year. Almost all 
this trade would be devoted to the new line. The traffic with 
Kurrachee by the five rivers already amounts to 35,000 tons per 
annum. The surplus production, already amounting to between 
a quarter and half a, ; million of tons per annum, would thus 
find an outlet. Sug^ is already grown. Indigo of inferior 
quality is exported ; jj^d linseed can be raised. The soil offers 
unusual facilities the manufacture of saltpetre. Wool is 
already exported, amt manufactured articles, shawls, stuffs, silks 
and carpets may be. The passenger traffic between Lahore 
and Umritsur is 1,000 a day and about 250 ekkas run daily. 
The Railway might at once realize j£10|000 per •uinum on this 
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first section 35 miles long. Between Mooltan and Lahore or 
250 miles the country is a dead level, hard, and waste. There 
will therefore be no cultivated ground to buy. The configura- 
tion of the country is favourable to Railways. The Doab of 
the Sutlej and Ravee rises in the centre. From this backbone 
run all the streams. On the backbone therefore no streams 
are to be met with, and there would be no expense for bridges. 

It is however essential to the success of the Railway that the 
rates should be excessively low. 

Canals and Irrigation. The old Canals in the Punjab are . 
not permanent but Inundation Canals. That is they are empty 
in winter, but carry off the surplus created by the melting of 
the snows, and remain full all the spring and summer. They 
are most common in the South West. Those a^-ound Mooltan 
are maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 25,700 per annum. 
Many old Canals remain however to be cleared out. The new 
Barec Doab Canal is a permanent Canal. It runs from the 
Ravee dowai the Doab between that river and the Sutlej from 
North to South. This work will ^ost jirobably a hundred 
lakhs of rupees, of the main branch, ^^5 miles long, 135 miles 
have been excavated. Of the Western Branch, 74 miles long, 
(JO have been excavated. The Eastern branch is but begiin. 
Sir John Lawrence proceeds to describe the ■w'orks and observes 
that Rs. 50,93,600 have been expended. The old Iluslcc 
Canal, 110 miles long is efficiently maintained. It costs Rs. 
25,205, and brings in Rs. 87,315. Other Canals have been 
jjroposed, but ought to W'ait for means of exportation. 

Military. Since May, 1854', important works have been car- 
ried on at Peshawur, Now^shcra, Rawul Pindee, Mooltan, the 
Hill Stations of Kussowlie and Dugshaic, and the Sanataria of 
Murrec and Dhurmsala. At Peshawur Barracks for two Regi- 
ments of European Infantry, and for two Troops and five Com- 
panies of European Artillery, have been under construction. 
At Nowshera (on the bank of the Cabul Rivey about 30 miles 
from f’cshawur) the station has been altogether formedST- At 
Jlawnl Pindee Barracks for one Regiment European l Ulh itry 
nave been constructed. At Kussowlie Barracks for oip^egi- 
ment of European Infantry, are now nearly ready. At Dugshaie 
Barracks have been built for 200 convalescents. At Murree 
excellent accommodation has been nearly completed permanent- 
ly for 200 men (European Invalids) and at Dhurmsala for 30 
men. At Mooltan Barracks have been, built for one Company 
of Artillery. At Ferozepore a first class Arsenal, has been 
advanced to a forward state- A smaller building of a similar 
kind has been erected at Jhelum.^' The Military expenditure in 
1854-55 was Rs. 26,0(T,000 and in 1855-56, Rs. 80,00,000. 
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The barracks are xinusiially large each man liax ing from 200() 
to 2,500 cubic feet of air. It now costs .£1,00,000 to iioiise 
an European Regiment, and a first class cantonment costs thirty 
lakhs of rupees. The Civil works completed have been : — 


Ntimher of Cost. 
JBuildings. Ks. 

Kntcherrics, 4 71,933 

.Tails, .. 5 1,30,330 

Revenue and Police Stations combined, 4 21,003 

Stations, 19 1,13,481 

Head Police Stations, 41 71,810 

Minor Police Stations, 140 43,660 

Supply Depots, 52 53,129 

Caravanseraes, 53 91,127 

Wells and Tanks, 159 62,093 

Petty Works, 488 1,15,636 


Total,. . 

The total expenditure has been : — 


971 7,77,954 Rs. 
or £. 77,795 


1864-55. 


1855-66. 


PreviouB Ex- 
penditure. 


Gr.and Total. 


1. Itoads, 

2. Canalfl, 

3. Civil and Mis- 

cullaueous, 

4. Military, 

Total, 


i £ 3,70,000 £ 1,60,000 £ 5,92,460 £ 11,22,400 

j Rs. 37,00,000 Rs. 16,00,000 Rs. 59,24,600 Rs. 1,12,24,600 

\ £ 2,64,000 £ 1,82,600 £ 2,78,800 £ 7,16,300 

( Rs. 2.5,40,000 Rs. 18,25,000 Rs. 27,88,000 Rs. 71,53,000 

1 £ 90,000 £ 6,500 £ 1.70,000 £ 2,65,600 

( Rs. .9,00,000 Rs. 6.5,000 Rs. 17,00,000 Rs. 26,66,000 

J £ 2,60,000 £ 3,00,000 £ 6,82,100 £ 11,42,100 

{ Rs. 26,00,000 Rs. 30,00>D00 Rs. 53,21,000 Rs. 1,14,21,000 


5 £ 9,74,000 £ 6,48,000 £ 16,23,360 £ 32,46,360 
\ Rs. 97,40,000 Rs. 64,80,000 Rs. 1,62,33,600 Rs. 3,24,53,600 


Post Office. Sir John Lawrence proceeds to describe the pos- 
tal arrangements. On the main lines the post bags are carried 
in good weather by carts, in bad weather by horsemen . Therc,^ 
is a Government bullock train from Kurnal to Peshawur. On 
the line from Lahore to the South West however the bags are 
carripd by runners. There is an effectual district post, from all 
l^^cc posts to head quarters. 

Electric Telegraph. The Electric Telegraph connects Kumal 
Jand Peshawur a distance, of 520 miles. There is nothing pecu- 
liar to the province in its history, construction, or use. 

Marine. “ The exports of the Punjab by water carriage down 
tbe Five Rivers at present consist of cereals, indigo, sugar, cot- 
ton, linseed, rice, saltpetre, wool, oilseed, spices, silks. The 
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return traffic consists of piece-goods, spices, dye wood, Euroi>e 
stores, aiid bullion/^ The native boats wliich convey most of 
this produce are very primitive, holding from 400 to 600 maunds. 
They draw 4 or 5 feet. In the winter they are more lightly 
loaded and draw only 2^ feet. The freightage from Lahore to 
Kurrachec is about j£ 2-16«. a ton. The voyage occupies at 
least 35 days. The last return on these boats taken below 
the junction of the 5 rivers “for the third quarter of 1855-56 
showed 668 boats, passing down with cargo of 3,41,185 maunds 
or 8,613 tons, and 159 boats passing up with cargo of 23,376 
maunds or 835 tons — in all 827 boats, with cargoes of 2,64,561 
maunds or 9,447 tons.’^ The steamers of the Indus flotilla 
ply between Mooltan and Kurrachee. Their charge for freight 
is 10 or 12 As. a maund. The time consumed is 12 daj's down 
and 25 days up. In 1855 they earned Rs. 11,95,931. Steam- 
ers of 2^ feet draught could navigate all the rivers of the 
Punjab. 

Finance. The following is the financial abstract of the three 
years included in the Report : — 
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Tt must be remembered that since annexation .€1,45,32,493 
has been expended on public uwks, 87,80,749 havin|f been 
spent in the past yean Exclusive of th|it source of expenditure, 
the annual statement stands its follows ; — 

Punjab Proper, Cis & Trans-Sutlej Total. 

States. 


Ordinary Rovenuo of) 

1855-5(5 i 

Deduct Expenditure, 7 
Ordinary, ... j 


Es. 


1,31,48,820 

77,37,818 


61,04,544 

14.23,635 


1,92,53,364 

91.61,453 


Hoinaina surplus, ... Rs. 51,11,002 46.80,900 1,00,91.011 

or e 5.41 ,1<X) ^ 4.68 j)90 10,09,191 

None of tlic c.stal»lislnncnt.s have iucrea.scd. Sir John jLinr- 
rcnce calciilate.s the clan- profit already received from the Pun- 
jab at lbs. o,o.“ij55,8.51 figures in support of which statenunit are 
sup})licd. 

Kcclesimflcal. From May, 1854 to M ay, ]85f>, credit- 
able progress has ])ccu made with the Umbalia Clliurch ; 
the Pesliawur C'hurch has been half constructed ; the Mccan- 
Meer (Jhurch is fur advanced tow.uvds comj)lctioti : tlm Itawul 
Pindcc Ohurch has been successfully riuisbed. Cdmrchcs hav(i 
been commcjiced at Dhurinsaln aud at .llieluin. A (Church has 
bt.'cn planned at Mooltan. Progrc.ss lias been made with the 
Murrcc Church. The Kussowlic, .Tullundcv, aud Anarknllcc 
Churclics have been imiiroved. A small Church has bocu 
erected at Goojranwallah from jirivatc subscriptions aud the 
Church Building Society’s Funds.” Thcj’c arc 17 Chaplains in. 
tlie Punjab. • 

Political. Tn January, 1854, tbc Sikh Sirdars were rclr;as- 
ed from imprisonment, and their ponsiinis increased, and in 
March of the same year the Goorchanoes and IvusiaiK^cs of 
Ohcra Isrnacl Khan submitted. In Febi uary, 1855, tlic Busseo 
Khail AIrccdics were embargoed anrl .surrendered. Ju March 
the Borce Afreedies submitted. In Ajnil, 1854, Nazir Khair- 
oollah, a merchant who had assisted Colonel St()ddart aud Cajit. 
Conoliy received compensation for his losses, and a pinision of 
.£600 a year. In September the Michnee Momunds were defeated. 
In the autumn an Envoy from Kokan arrived, entreating aid 
against the Russians, lie carried back frientlly letters. On 
30th March, 1855, a treaty was concluded between the British 
Government, and the Ameer of Cabul. The treaty binds the 
British Government not to interfere with Dost Ma#bmcd’s 
possessions, and binds the Ameer to regard the friends and 
enemies of the British Government as liis own friends and 
enemies. In 1855, Mumdotc, a Cis-Sutlej State was seques- 
trated. The country was relapsing iuto barbarism. The Nunab 
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was therefore deprived of his seignorial jurisdiction. Sir .1. 
Ijawrcncc describes other proceedings of no importance, 
and proceeds to mention a quarrel between Golab Singh, and 
liis nephew. The Maharajah seized his nephew^s fiefs. This man 
was found wanting at the ci’itical moment. On the other hand 
the Maharajah was unfaithful to his engagements. Tlic British 
Government refused to interfere, but remonstrated A^^th Golab 
Singh. The Rajah Avas defeated. The Cliief Commissioner 
I'ccords some other facts of no importance. 

Military. Little has occuiTcd wortliy of especial notice. The Ir- 
regular Force consists of ‘‘ ten Regiments of Infaiitry, five of 
Cavalry, one Corjis of mixed Cavalry and Infantry (the G.uides), 
two Companies of Sappers and Miners, and four Batteries of 
30 guns.” Their entire cost amounts to Rs. 11,51,137 a 
year. 

Population. On the 31st December, 1851, the census of the 
entire people Avas taken in a single night. The peojde aetiArcly 
co-operated. The general resixlt may be thus cjiitomizcd : — 


\ o 1 Rovomic |)e?r an- . 

Punjab Ierkitories, Area. Pojmla- ^ to square 

lion, iniies. 


PosBesBiuns, 

81,6!l5-24 

1,27,17,821 

Rb, 

dC 


155.80 

Political DepoiidcucLoB, 

l,02,884'i*5 

67,50, 600 

Rw. 

dC 

1,40, .'•>(>,7*34 
14,0.^,053 

05.71 

Craud Total,... 

•1,84,510*19 


Rh. 


195.51 


The aA’^erage per square mile is less than that of any other 
Presidency. It is 155.80 while that of Bengal is 311. 

“ There are 26,210 villages in the Punjab, with an average of 
about 450 persons to each ; 2,124 small toAvns, containing from 

1.000 to 5,000 inhabitants ; 76 coxitaining from 5,000 to 10,000 : 

31 cities containing from 10,000 to 50,000; and four first class 
cities containing more than 50,000 inhabitants, i. e. TJraritsur 
Avith 1,22,184 souls, Lahore with Peshawur with 53,294, 

Mooltan ( including suburbs ) with 5^||p99 souls. 

There are 7-^ millions of Mahomedans to 5^ millions of Hin- 
doos. The number of Sikhs is believed to be decreasing. The 
census give.s lialf the people as agricultural, but it is x^robable 
that t\v,i>. thirds arc agricultural. 

Aij/riculture. The Commissioner notices several methods in 
Avhich the cultivation might be iraproA^ed, and mentions that 

25.000 aei'es were sown in 11^55 Avith linseed. The return w'as 
ample, and the profit good. The seed can be sown even on in- 
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frrior lands. Further experiments are still necessary to improve 
the fibre. 

Foref-fs. The Punjab is bare of trees^ but there arc forests cm 
the surrounding liills. The frbvcrnmcnt has established Agencies 
at Scalkoto, Jhclum, Shahpore and Panjee. At present there is 
but one Agency the head ejuarters of Aviiioh arc at Sealkoti^. 
Itules ha* been published for protecting the trees, and the copse- 
wood, but it has been found imx>ossibJe to prevent the tiring of 
the jungle for cultivation. 28,99,305 trees have been planted, and 
the peasantry have bc(n\ encouraged to plant trees along the 
\vatcrcour.scs. No les.s than 50 millions of tree.s will however 
bo needed. Sir J. Lawrence sul>se(picutly mentions that ten 
flourishes in the Ivangra Hills, and sells at an average of 
2s. 8l j)cr lb. I’lic experiments to introduce the silk worm have 
failed, hut efforts have bccu made to im\>rovc the breed of cattle 
aud slxec[) by importing hulls, stallions and rams froiin JCnglainl, 
Arabia and Aitstralia. 

Minhiy. ‘^Thc Geological Surveyor, M. Marcadieu has c.x- 
amiued many localities among the Ivangra Hills. In 18 .j 5 
some iron ore was discovered in the Chumba IIills_, near 
the new' Sanatarium of Dalhonsie, and a sum of money was 
placed at the disjxosal of the Executive Officer of that station. 
During the present year, 1850, a Committee was dcpixted to in- 
vestigate the mixxex’al resources of Kooloo, the North Eastern 
exti’craity of the Kangra Di.stxnct. During thp last wint(n% 
1855-56, the Geological Surveyor M'as deputed to visit the 
Kcnaxia Hills, near the apex of the Doaji, betwcexi the Jhelnm 
and the Chenab.*’ Iroxx ore worked by ixativcs exists ixi the 
11 inialaya Fuel however is scarce. Coal has not bceix discover- 
ed, axid the native ore ef>sts at the mines as muc;h as English 
shexjr iron. 

Surveys. The area surveyed within the past two years has 
amounted to square miles 17,935, and the cost to llnjxces 
3,01,607 or .£30,460, behxg at the rate of Rupees 10-15- J or 
£l-13-10i ])cr square mile. There now only remain for this 
Sxxrvey the lower extremity of the country near Mooltan and 
the lower half of the Doab between the Jhclum and tlxc Indns.^^ 

Thex’c arc 33 Dispensaries in tlxc Punjab, which in 1855 reliev- 
ed 79,973 persons. The annual cost to the State is Rs. 51,780. 
A Lunatic Asylum has been established and a Leper Asylum is 
contemplated. Vacciixation extends but slowly, but i» 1855, 
70,580 cases were reported of which 53,195 proved successful. 
Sir John Lawfence analyses the system of examinations, sum- 
marises the results of the year, and ixames the officers deserving 
of commeudatioii. 

The Appendix coutain.s financial details, the text of a treaty 
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of 1855 witli Dost Mahomed, and some ofFieial correspondence 
in answer to a charge of misrepresentation hionght by Col. 
Jacob against the First lleport from the Punjab. 


C'OMMCNTCATION BETWEEN CATiCUTTA 
AND DACCA. 

India Jiecords, No. .\JX. 

On 11th Ai)ril, 1855, Col. 11. Coochvyn, C?hiof Engineer, Dow- 
er Provinces submits papers oji this siibject, and especially Dicnt. 
Greathed’s Report. The distance trom Calcutta to Dhunkalee at 
prcsei\t is about 300 miles. By the ro»ite proy>osed it would not 
exceed eighty miles. Colonel Goodwyn considers a special and 
qualified Jhiginecr necessary, with stafl’ sufficient to sui’vey the' pro- 
posed water channel, or to trace the line of Railway. On 30th May, 
the Secretary, Mr. W. Grey submits the correspondence, and re- 
marks that “ the question of an improved communication 
with Dacca atid the liastern Districts was taken up by this Go- 
vernment in the early part of last year in connection with the 
line of road which is being opened up beyond Dacca, through 
'Chittagong to*Akyab.” Lientcnant Greathcd was deputed to sur- 
vey, and tlie result of his enquiries may bo thus stated. A road 
leaving the ten principal rivers nnbridged would cost 18i lakhs. 
To place steam ferries over the Ganges, Boreegnnga, and Dula- 
seree would cost lakhs more. To bridge the seven rivers would 
cost 35 lakhs. But if it is to be done at all, the road should l)e 
made fit for conversion into a Railway. This would bring the 
expense up to C8 lakhs. It thus appear^*, that the road even 
without bridges or ferries would cost IS^^klis, and would not 
attract traffic from the water route. T^ie Lieutenant Gover- 
nor does not therefore recommend it. 

Lieutenant Greathcd suggests a direct canal for steamers from 
Calcutta to Dacca. The Lieutenant Governor considers this pri- 
ma facie a startling project, lie prefers Major Abercrombie’s 
plan, and would propose that a competent officer be deputed to 
conduct a complete aud careful enquiry as to the practicability 
of opening a route for river steamers direct from Calcutta to 
some point in the Sunderbuus, at an expense not disproymrtiou- 
ate to the advantages that would be obtained.” The Lieutenant 
Governor encloses a prospectus of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
Company, and believes that a railway would not be iMremimera- 
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live. Mr. Grey subjoins a communicatiou from the Calcutta 
Chamber of C’ommcrce advocating a branch Railway on tlie 
Calcutta side of the ri^'cr. 

Lieut. W. II. Greathed on 4th January reports that the 
present line of road from Calcutta to Dacca, a distance of 177 
miles divides itself into three Sections. The first from Calcutta 
to Jessorc is 71 miles long, and is metalled and in order to Bara- 
set. From Barasot to Jessore it is unmetallcd, but above the 
reach of inundation. The cultivators however cut through 
the road to let oft' any excess of moisture, and this practice 
together with the stiff character of the mud renders the 
road very bad in vret weather. It has two unbridged rivers of 
180 and 251 feet w'idth. The sceorul sometimes becomes three 
times as deep and wide as in oixiiuary seasons. From Jessore 
to Furreedporo the road is raised and in jdaces metalled to 
Pookcrca. From thence for 34 miles there is no road at all. 
The flood waters cover it to a minimum depth of 9f feet. 
A line of road to be safe must have 13^ feet of embankment. 
There are six rivers two of which in flood arc 200 feet wide, one 
300, one 400, one 1200, and one 814. The last is 60 feet 
deep. There are minor streams. There is a low ridge which 
runs cast and w'est across the line of drainage, hut from local 
circumstances described by Tjicut. Greathed the road cannot 
be carried along that. From the end of this 34 miles to the 
Ganges the road is raised, but insufficient in breadth. There 
are 3 unbridged rivers in this bit. From the bank to Huree- 
ramporc is a mere track. From thcTvce the road is sometimes 
a riiised road, sometimes a mere track, always too low, and 
always deficient in bridges. 

Ijieut. Greathed observes that the post is now 70 hours’ 
proceeding from Calcutta to Dacca, or 2| miles an hour. The 
transit of troops is so slow as to cause loss and inconvenience 
to the state, but the general traffic is carried on viS the 
Sunderbuns at the following rates : — 


Description. 


Value per Ton. Cost of transit per Ton. 


Jin, As. P. 


Pie per mile. 


Rice, . . . . 31 8 7 

Indigo, . . . . 4,201 9 7 

Safflower, . . 500 3 2 


4*59 

9*35 

12-43 


Tiiis is greatly increased by the cost of insurance, estimated 
at from 5 to 10 per cent. The rates arc thus increased to 




Artjcm;^. 


- Hire, 
Iu(li.”<), 
Halllowcv, 


Actual cost 
of Transit. 

Per mile. 

ti.35 

13002 

33 - 8 ] 


The rates must be considered liifrh, and rncrrantilc communi- 
cation is thcrc'forc imperfect. Ijieut. Greathed discusses and 
condetnus the proposal to make a fair weather road. 'I’lie road 
to be of real use must be metalled and maintained above the flood 
levels and “ in the construction of such a road Ironi Jessorc to 
Purrccdporc cx]>cnsc is the only serious difficulty.” Ijicut. Great- 
hed proves this statement in detail, defines the line it should take, 
;ind estimates the expctiditurc at 18.], lakhs for the road and .5.] 
lakhs h>r three .steam ferries, with lls. dOO a mile for maintenance, 
and proceeds to discuss a llailway and a Ganal. The ccmntiy 
is practically on a dead level (the extreme difference on tlu; 
130 miles seelioncd being but 13‘72 feet.”) The export to 
( ‘alcutta of goods amounts to ; — 

JHauudft. 'Value lin. 


I'^rorn Dacca, . . . . 15,.^)i),12.o 

'Narainguugc, . . . . 10,01,000 


27,81,070 

40,27,875 


Maumh, . . 34,00,125 Its, 68,08,915 

Fifty per cent, may be a<ldcd h) this fur the expoi’t of smaller 
places. 4’hc import of .salt only into Dacca was .2,79,980 
maunds in 1251-52, and though this has decreased it would 
lise again with a 11 ail way. I'lie total of imports is pcrha))s 
2,89,(> f5 maunds a y<'ar. The Sei’ajgungc trade is 

Exports, Mds. 36,30,000 

lmi)orts, , „ 8,27,600 

The Pxports arc worth nearly a million sterling. Ineutenant 
Greathed enters into further calculations, and arrives at the 
coiielnsion that “we then have 1,12,575 tons as the average 
(pjartcrly trade hi one direciion or an annual amount of 4,50,300 
(four himdreiil and fifty thousand three hundred) tons, which 
might profit^lfejy he conveyed by a Railway established betw'eeu 
Calcutta and Dacca at a lower freight than that Avhieh obtains 
at [wesenti Tliis would, indeed, appear enough to do, being 
more than is conveyed in a year by any Raihvay in the ITniterl 
Kingdom, with four oxee]>tions.” Lieutenant Greathed believes 
a canal of 100 feet wide and 10 deep Avould allow long narroAV 
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screw steamers to attain a velocity of 15 miles an lionr. There 
would be no difficulty in attaining such a depth. Lieutenant 
Grcathcd desci'ibes the work, and observes from the Burraseeah 
iliver there is a continuous and jiearly direct line of creeks to 
Furreedpore, open in the rains, and in part during the whole 
year. From the Ganges to Dacca the case is similar, and with 
the exception of the creek across the tongue of land between the 
Dulaserrcc and Boreegunga the direction is almost continuously 
straight. If these eoxild be converted into Canals, it -woiild esta- 
blish 74 miles out of the whole distance, 177, at a very small 
cost.” He considers it impossible to estimate the cost. The Super- 
intending Fnginecr, Major W. Abercrombie, on 30th March, re- 
views Lieutenant Greathed’s lleport, concurs as to the inutility of 
a road, agrees that a Hallway would pay, and gives the following 
opinion as to the line to be adopted. “As respects the line or di- 
rection of the Bail, it ought, in ray opinion, to pass though Jessore 
and through or near Furrccdporc ; it ought also, if carried through 
.Dacca to be contimicd to Naraingutige so as to intercept the tralfic 
from Mymcnsiug, Sylhet, and Assam; Fcringee Bazar might be 
made the eastern terminus in lieu of Narain gunge, but this is a 
matter for consideration and report ; if determined on, a common 
road might conxicct Dacca, and perhaps Naraingungc, Avith the 
Bail. At the western cud, .1 think that the line through Dum-Dum 
and Baraset should be abandoned ; the Bail should be carried 
from Calcutta to Barrackpore and thcncc across to Bongong and 
Jessore.'’^ lie considers Lieutenant Greathed’s estimates geivc- 
rally too low, and docs not recommend the Canal. Admitting 
a speed of 13 miles au hour, the steamers could only run l4 
liours a day, and “ thc;ro arc scA’^cral other objections scarcely 
necessary to enumerate in the great vigilance required to protect 
the high embaidvinent across the low country from burrowing 
animals dixring the dry weather, the expense of constructing and 
maintaining communication aci’oss the great rivers; the doxibt- 
ful cxi)cdicncy of entirely damming the inundation across the 
spaces bedween the rivers, &c. &c.'^ 

The true remedy for existing evils he conceives will be found 
in a Caiial from Calcutta to the Mutlali, Avhich INlajor Aber- 
croxnbie docs not doubt, “ might be conTiccted with au upper 
route to that point from Khoolna.^' This question should be 
thoroughly examined and reported on by a qualified person 
Avith sufficient staff. On 38tli March, Mr. W. F. Fergusson 
submits the prospectus above mentioned. On 3ith August, 
Lieutenant Col. W. F. Baker, Secretary, Dcpartmexit Public 
AV orks reports tbc decision of the Government of India. That 
Goveiuiment concurs Avith “ llis Honor the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Bengal, in considering that Lieutenant Grcatlied^s survey 
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demonstrates the impracticability of forming a metalled road 
from Calcutta to Dacca at any reasonable cost.’^ They desii'c 
to complete the road fi’Oin Calcutta to Jessorc. They have 
recommeaded this proposal to the Court of Directors. They bc- 
Jievt! that the road from Jc.ssore to Khoolua, where all steamers 
])assiag through the Sunderbunds touch, may also require 
to be raised into a second class metalled road. They disap])rove 
the Canal, but witli regard to the Eastern Bengal Railway observe 
“.should Iho projectors of this imjiortaut measure be disposed 
to j)ursuo tlic ibvestigation, and should they hcr(!after be able to 
bring forward calculations of cost and returns based on reliable 
data and exhibiting a fair pros))cct of sxiccess, the Government 
of liidia, I sujj dirs'cltul to state, will be j)reparcd to s\il)mit the 
project to the lloTiorublc C^ourt of Directoj’s, with their recoin- 
jucudation that the Line be conceded to the Company rejire- 
sc;nted by JMr. Ec'rgnsson, on the same terms that have been 
mutually agreed upon between the Government and the exist- 
ing Itailnay Coin'amics.’' 

0)1 ir>th .lanuarv, 1856, the Ibider Secretary reports that the 
Government of Ihmgal has ai)|)ointcd Mr. Smith, Civil Engi- 
neer, to mabe the iii\ estigation.s suggested by Major Abercrom- 
bie. Air. Si)utb’te report bears date lUth May, and on 2J2nd May, 
tl)C Lieut. Governor submits it, with certain sjiggestions of detail. 
Mr. Smith discusses the level reached by the great flood of the 
Ishamnttee in 18:i 1, analyses the information obtained from 
native otiicials, and decides that “ the ju’csent line of road, ex- 
tending as far as the west bank of the Jnboonab river has 
not been flooded by the highest inundation ever known/^ 
The road hc'tween the ,hd)oonah and tlie Isluimuttec was how- 
ever covered “ "^rhe Hot)tl line of 1821 being thus shown to be 
20.22 under datum, it follows by the cwieurrent testimony given 
at G^'agliatta, Ivaliporc and Bongojig, tliat the flood line of 18311 
(which was 1 feet lowt'r) xnusthaA’c bcoi .2-1-22 under the same, 
UTid this level v\otdd have sufficed to lav 4 miles of tlie road 
between Ihc two rivers under watcr.'^ 

Mr. Smith describes the existing .state of the line, analyses 
difierent liue.s suggested, ami I'ecommeuds a route by old Bou- 
gong as crossing the Ishamuttcc at the easiest ]x>iut. On 11th 
July, the CU)vt, of India orders estimates to be preixared for 
the -I'oad, including the road from Jessorc to Khoolna. The 
route to be adopted, if the Lieut. GoA’^ernor approves, is that 
recommejided by Air. Smith. The Ai)pcndix contains estimates 
for all the improvements, and roads and works suggested or 
discussed by Lieut. Greathed- It contains also various returns 
of the trade between Calcutta and Dacca condensed above. Of 
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tlK*:^e the most imporiaot are the I’cturiis from Dacea^ Naraiii- 
and Serajgiiiige : — 


Re/urn of Exports and Imports bettveen Calcutta and Dacca 
furnished by 31 r. Forbes, Secretary, Dacca Bank. 



IQRQBnujiQjns 


nQRQnmgl 



■ 


IBRR|y9QI 


■1 


■ 


iHEOH 

2. Juto» (loose), 

Ks. 

2<»0 

Mda. 1,80.000 

Its. 18 

Sun, Hemp, (loose), ... 


4«M) 

9 9 

l:hOoo 

,, 30 

Gunny 

99 

I.:i2 

99 

15,025 

„ 31-4 


99 

1,028 

99 

0,000 

„ 10-4 

JMusliiiB and Xiissida, 

„ 




. • . 

Sii/IIower, 

99 

2.000 

9 9 

20,000 

„ 37-8 

liaiio Seed, 

99 

225 

9 9 

80.0(i0 

„ 13-4 

Liupoed, 

•*9 

200 

99 

50,000 

„ 13-4 

"Xulai, 

■»> 

02-8 

99 

20,01 K> 

.. 12-8 

(Sesannui). 

9 ’» 

125 

9 * 

10,000 

„ 13 

liiec. 

•9 

112-8 


• • • ... 

13-S 

l^lian. 

99 

60 




„ 12-8 

Mooni’*, 

' 9 

87-8 

99 

7,000 

„ ia-8 

Xhes^uircH*. 

•9 

(>2-8 

9 9 

6,000 

., 12-8 

Gram, 

9 9 

17.3 

99 

5,000 

„ 12-8 

Indi^'o, 


35,(iM<) 

99 

3,500 

M 25 

Glie(s ... 

, , 

1,000 

‘>9 

20,000 

„ 22 

Tiime, 

99 

ao. 

99 

» » • * • « 

,. 14 

Sugar, ... 

9 9 

^-4 

99 

9 9 

10.000 

8,000 

.. 14 

» 10 

Cheese, . . 

, , 

80 

9 9 

1,000 

„ 19 

Soap, 

9t 

700 

1 99 

2,0(K> 

,. 18-12 

Orangivs, 

... 

... 


f 1,0(>,000 

(. 2(K) lacFi 

„ no 

Tea. 

... 

w * • 

,, 

15..5‘J.125 


llailway Sh^ojiers ? 


**• 


15,50.125 

Imjjorts, 

... 

TCnglisli Cotton Thread, 

• 9 

:h756 


8,0fX) 

„ 17-3 

Pieee Goods, 




„ 18-12 

iXEoonga Silk, 

99 

15,0(}U 


300 

„ 26 



b5 t£ 
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2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


\ 

2 

1 

<2 

1 

2 

:3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 


V'oley Brothem^ Return of Booports and Imports—* 
Narain gunge. 


* J. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

J^ATUKE CIK JixrOBTS. 

Local value per 
100 Maunds. 

Annual amount 
in Maunds. 

S S-a 

o ^ 

CD ^,5 Ctf 

f-lsi 

Bugs, large and 



-N 


small, per 100, 

9 00 

6,00,000 



J utc, 

20t) 0 0 

2,rK),()00 



Saiflowt'r, 

2,6(X> 0 0 

30,000 



r/niseed. 

200 0 O 

40,000 



Sesainuii or T^'ol Seed, 

175 O O 

60.000 



Coriander So<*d, 

50 O 0 

30,000 



Mustard Seed , 

200 0 O 

1,00,000 



Anise seed. 

150 O O 

7,000 



Riee, 

100 0 o 

5,000 



Paddy 

37 8 0 

2,00,000 


8 

Chillies, ... 

300 0 0 

6,000 


tn 

Onions, 

50 0,0 

20,000 


bC 

Maseally, 

60 do 

90,000 


s 

TCbasaree, 

40 0 0 

80,00() 



JLalijoera, 

2(X) 0 0 

5,000 



l*oiatoes. 

100 0 0 

10,(K)0 


^ o 

Mustard Oil, ... 

700 0 O 

30,000 


s 

CD 

Knlb, ... 

t;oo 0 0 

12,(XX> 



Matlieo, 

KX) 0 o 

15,0lX) 



Sun, (Hemp), 

300 0 0 

35,000 


a 

Cotton,,.. 

900 0 0 

10,000 


(D 

Soap, ... 

700 0 o 

8,000 


1 

Indigo,... 

15,000 0 0 

4,000 


r?f 

Lime, ... 

40 0 0 

1,(X),(XX) 



Moong, 

75 0 0 

20,000 



Deer Horns, ... 

300 0 0 

10,000 


I 

BuflaJoo Ditto, per 100, 

40 0 O 

- 25,000 



Hides, ... |)er 1(K), 

70 0 0 

1,30,000 



Oranges, per 10.>, 

0 (5 0 

1,00,000 



Tamarinds, 

31 4 O 

10,000 



iTunnerie, 

160 O O 

20,000 


f 


5. 

Kate of Insurance 
or transit, or allow- 
ance made by Mer- 
chants in their cal- 
cnlatioi\s to cover 
loss or damage aris- 
ing from j>reseut 
means of transport. 




PJ 

o 

<L» 


a 




en 
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THE DACCA AND AKRACAN ROAD. 

India Records, No. XIX. 

On 28th Aiif^ust, Lieut. Gr. Sims reports oa this road. He 
explains the delays -which had occurred in preparing the report 
and proceeds to notice the First Division. The line commences 
at Daoodcandy on the River Megna, and passing through the 
Civil Station of Commillah, ends at Chittagong, a distance of 
nearly 137 miles.-” This road is an old one about 5 feet in 
height and 13 in breadth, with 105 brick drains and bridges. 
Its conversion into a Grand Trunk Road was commenced in 
February, 1854, and in the following two seasons : — 

56^ miles well advanced towards completion, 

17 „ in progress but not much advanced, 

32i „ but little, or not yet commenced. 

Total, 06 miles from Chittagong to Connnillah in progress.'-* 

The laborers are engaged on the ]>etty contract system. 
They are "however unwilling to work at a distance from their 
homes, and “ it results that many contracts in succession (even in 
the portion from Chittagong to the Fenny, first commenced,) 
have not been completed.” The 31 ir^es from Commillah to 
Daoodcandy on the Mcgna have not^ecn begun, for laborers 
are not procurable in Tipperah, and the supply from a distance 
is drained off to Arracan and Akyab. In Akyab, coolies w'cre 
actually receiving Rs. 35 a month. 40 new brick bridges and 
. drains arc required between Commillali and Chittagong to 
replace the wooden bridges of the old line. Lieut. Sims 
observes that most of the old bridges bet-w’een Daoodcandy 
and Commillah must be broken up, but these 31 miles are for 
the present passable for troops. European assistance is much 
required, particularly in brick making. The expenditure in- 
ctirred in earthwork for this division amounts to Rs. 79,689-7-1 
and the total expenditure in round numbers to one lakh of rupees. 
The remaining earthwork will cost Rs. 1,55,371, and the bridges 
about two lakhs t)f rupees. This is exclusive of the bridges 
between Commillah and Daoodcandy. The Executive Engineer 
thinks it advisable to adopt monthly payments for la- 
l^er.s, regard being lead to the diminishing number, and the 
Hpuptations offered in Arracan. The road in the Ist Division 
^11 be fully jll^ticablc for troops in the ensuing cold season. 
“ The Dit^ision extends from the left bank of the 

River Kwlplbolee opposite to the town of Chittagong as far as 
the SalcdW^g Hill Range, which is said to-be the border be- 
tween t)|0|hrracan and Chittagong Districts. It is about 85 
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miles in length, and is in charge of Lieutenant Jervis, of the 
Engineers, as its Executive Engineer/* Lieut. Sims describes 
the old road, and observes that Captain White’s track was never 
completed, and has l>ecn devoured by jiinglc. Even the trace 
was foxmd for a considerable extent of country quite useless, and 
was abandoned. Mr. Sims describes the work required, and ob- 
serves that “ at the close of the first season, or in May, 1854, 
the greater part of the 85 miles in the x-)laius had received renew- 
als, and a road 12 feet broad, raised to a height (varying from 6 
to 12 feet in many parts) sufficient to prevent flooding was made 
passable for troops. Also in the hilly parts cutting down the 
jungle, clearing the line to 1 80 feet width, and grubbing up the 
roots of the jungle in 30 feet, occupied must of the season, but 
by its close a 12 feet road in the 30 feet breadth was actually 
prepared. Also from the point commencing White’s trace, 
to Curjuneeah, on the Baghkhalec, or about 18 miles, the jun- 
gle, which was denser* and with larger timber than in the pre- 
ceding part, was opened and cleared to a less width of about 
50 feet ; and in some parts a passable road, 12 feet broad, 
raised while the whole was practicable. In the season 1854-55, 
the Executive Engineer completed the renewal of the 1.2 feet 
road in the plains, and then endeavored to increase the line 
in the hilly and jungle country fx*om the 35th to the 85th mile 
from the 1 2 feet breadth of last season to the 30 feet required 
for the future Trunk Road.” Nearly all the temporary bridges 
of jungle wood that are required have been constructed, being 
154 bridges and 160 drains ; the broad streams however remain 
unbridged, and must be crossed by ferry boats. The expenditure 
in two seasons has been with establishments about Rs. 1,33,000, 
The line in the 2nd division will be ready for the march of 
Regiments in January, 1856. No carts however can travel on 
it, and the period of its conversion into a metalled Tmnk Road 
must be uncertain. 

The Third division commences from the south base of the 
Saleedouug Hill Range. It traverses in a southerly direction 
through the dense forest jungles as lying between the eastern shore 
of the Naff, and the Hill Ranges, which, at a few miles’ distance, 
run in a course somewhat parallel to the south-east coast of the 
Bay of Bengal. Through a distance of at least 45 miles of this 
forest and hilly country the line passes, after leaving Saleedoung 
until it has turned the River Naaf and emerged into the open 
and cultivated, country about 3 miles to the east of Mung<j^. 
Thence it continues at no great interval from low hill ranges, for 
about 16 miles up to the village of Mraughoha, situated about 
half a mile or so from the sea beach. So far the new line is 
opened and practicable. Beyond Mraughoha the line will ke^p 
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near to the hills for a lew miles, until running south they ap- 
proach the beach near a peculiarly shaped rock called Kyouk 
Puudoo. Here the road, after passing between two detached 
hills on the margin of the beach, will be taken in an easterly 
direction through a dense forest jungle, frequented by wild ele- 
phants, to the foot of the loftier range which separates the Biver 
Myoo and its valley from the low country and jungles on the sea 
coast. Thence the ascent to the pass of Mynowtoung will be com- 
menced” a work of immense labor from the peculiar shape of the 
Bange. The line will then cross the Myo at Butheedoung, and the 
Moungync Creek to Akyab. Mr. Sims describes the work, and 
observes that the road is practicable for troops to Mraughoha. 
Thence by the coast liue they can reach Akyab. It is impossi- 
ble in the present position of the labor market to state when 
the good road will be finished. No estimates moreover have 
been furnished on account of Liicutcnant Mead’s illness. Mr. 
Sims speaks highly of the assiduity and success of Mr. Nield, 
Assistant Executive Oflicer, 3rd Division. On 1st October, 
Lieutenant Col. II, Goodwyn solicits further orders, and remarks 
that European Overseers arc almost unprocurable. 


CBEEK NAVIGATION FBOM AKYAB TO TOUNGOOP. 

India Records, No. XIX. 

On 7th Januaiy, Capt. W. Dicey, Ist Assistant Master 
Attendant reports that “this route is by a series of creeks and 
small rivers, varying in breadth from 60 yards to 3 miles, 
perfectly sheltered from the sea, w^hich is only seen at two 
openings, where the extensive sands and large islands form 
a complete protection, rendering the communication safe for 
boats and steamers of a light draft at every season of the year, 
the least water being 6 feet ; and the tides not exceeding three 
.knots per hour on the springs, and two on the neaps. In 
t)||fSdry season the water is brackish throughout.” The banks of 

t Jirceks have a few small villages, ‘‘ Boats, without the aid of 
^’Stcam, would move with great uncertainty as to time, being 
endeut on tides, which, although favorable in one creek, would 
adverse in another. After passing through the Woing-pyke, 
on the . downward passage, and entering the bay formed by 
Baravee Island and the main land.” A large cre^ at the base 
or Mount Surma appears the one best adapted for communi- 
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cation with Toungoop, being sheltered from all sides. Mount 
Surma too would aftord a good depot for stores and troops. 
“ The least water at the entrance of this creek is 9 feet, and 
a rise of 6 feet on the neaps would admit vessels of 250 to 300 
tons drawing about 13 or 14 feet. When inside, a commodioiis 
anchorage is found in 4 or 5 fathoms within a few yards of the 
nullah already described, as leading up to the village. Ves- 
sels of a larger draft should anchor about two miles outside 
the entrance of the creek in 8 to 10 fathoms, where they may 
lie with perfect safety at all seasons pt the year, and disdiargc 
their cargo into boats.'^ From the entrance of the creek to 
Toungoop is only 8 miles. Capt. Dicey therefore recommends 
that two small steamers with flats should be attached to this 
coast. Their draft should not exceed 3 feet. They would carry 
500 troops with their baggage, and accomplish the distance 
between Akyab and Toungoox) in three days. 


TOUNGOOP MOUNTAIN ROAD. 

India Records^ No. XIX. 

On 3rd July, 1855, Lieut. T. G. R. Forlong reports on this 
road. It has cost 

“ The Armcan Section at Rs. 2,088 per mile. 

The Pegu Section at ,, 3,262 ,, ,, 

The Meaday Section at „ 957 „ ,, 

At the end of May, 27 miles had been opened out to a widtli 
of from 15 to 20 feet on each side of the range, being a 

total of 54. miles out of 80.^^ The gradients are so light that 

they appear almost intended for a cart road. . The great ob- 
stacle to work is the shortness of the season, only three 
months in 1854 and 4 in 1855. This is owing to the fevers 
which follow the cessation of the rain. It would therefore 
in Lieut. Forlong's opinion be expedient always to commence 
with the hill work, some other work which can be carried on 
in the unhealthy season. Such a practice enables the depart- 
ment to keep its servants instead of depending on chance labor 
and moreover diminish the comparative cost of superintendence. 
This might also be reduced in Lieut. Forlong’s opinion by 
substituting officers of the line for Overseers. Tliey cost little 
more. They make fewer blunders, they control their men 
better, and they need no spurring. In March, the expenditure 
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on superintendence was onJy 6| per cent, on tUe total outlay. 
In the unemployed months it rises as high as 25 or 80 per cent. 
jh'roxa the commencement in Sept, 1853 to May, 1855 the ex- 
penditure on establishment was 12 per cent, on total outlay. 
CL he cost of' the mountain sections from past experience is ^€500 
to ^700 a mUe bridged and metalled. Lieut. Forlong mentions 
and praises his Assistants, particularly Overseer Magrath, who 
is recommended for promotion as au A^istant Executive Offi- 
cer. On 27th June, Lieut. Forlong submits a second report on 
his laborers and their organization. 

'Ihe laborers are Burmese from Pegu. They are better than 
Bengalees or Madrasccs, and receive usually. 

Jlfeyi. TVomeii. .Tf paid insets of a 

Man and TJ'oinan. 

Plains, .. 0-3-8 to 0-4-0 0-1-7 to 0-2-0 0-4-0 to 0-5-4 

Mountains, . . 0-5-4 to 0-8-0 0-4-0 to 0-.5-4 none. 

No advances arc made, but rice is sold in tl»e camp to them, 
or an allowance of Rs. 8 to 12 a month is granted to shop- 
kecj)ers to secure fair rates. The Burmese require hind treat- 
ment, personal attention to the men, a])proval whei’c it is possible 
to approve, but above all a laugh or a joke, 'fhe workmen 
are organized in gangs under (xoungs. These men are paid 
by the month, and draw a percentage on the number of their 
men. At first men of hereditary influence were selected. 
Now the officers select the ablest. Good Goungs sometimes 
gain as much as Rs. 50 a month, while indifferent men only earn 
about Rs. 20. When work is slack or stopped by order the 
Goung gets from 8 to Rs. 20 a month. From Novcml)cr to May, 
2,000 laborers and I or 200 carpenters can be kept up, but once 
Mr. Forlong had 2,300 sets or 4,000 people. In the Arracan 
Section of the mountain line, 2,000 seems the highest number 
that can be kept up. Indian workmen do not do well in Bunn ah. 
They are too fond of liquor, sickly, and difficult to manage. The 
Burmese work with a spirit, and the blasting parties are very 
clever indeed. They want better tools. The Indian laborers 
become very rapidly demoralized. Of 150 Coringa laborers 
who were imported in November and who were well looked after 
and well treatJ©|, not 50 are alive, or capable of work from drunken- 
ness and ^^^fichery. The only way to import them is 
fcy wholC;.tiS^iages, with a promise to employ them for 
r kix monvp in each year. These villages as caste com- 
munitiesi^^would restrain , the extreme vice that prevails. 
Lieut, j^^long adds a memorandum drawn up by him for 
the guidance of young Overseers. There should be 2 intel- 
ligent' meu who can write to every 100 men. These men 
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should act as foremen come for orders every cveniu", and give 
the orders the next morning. They must shew no anger at non- 
fulfilment, but simply require the Goung to get the woi'k done, and 
jmt down the men who have not done their tasks in the day 
book. If a task is really too difficult, and the man who has failed 
is as diligent as the rest, he should be let off. The Government 
of India on 21st December praises Lieut. Forlong’s report, 
announces the publication of his memorandum ou lahoi’crs, 
and promotes Overseer Magrath as proposed. 


JAILS OF BEX(L\L, 

In ]85.>-5(>, 

Ox 2r)th XovciubcT, 1850, Dr. F. INFouat, Inspector of Jails, i*o- 
ports that iu March, 1856, the .fails iu Assam, Arracan, ami the 
S. W. Frontier wore added to his charge, ami that he hopes he- 
fore the close of next year to have visited every Jail under his 
control. His chief oh^cct has been not to furnisli ernde tbcorics, 
but to collect information. Dr. Mouat describes tlic plan of his 
report, and proceeds to state that ou 3()th April there ncre 18,788 
male and 508 female prisoners iu the Jails. This calculation 
i'.owevcr, for reasons given, is imperfect. The number of crimi- 
nals to popnlanon is extremely small. In the Jails ex- 
clusive of the lock-ups, th(;re is space for 21,1G5| males and 
1571 females at 21- supei’ficial feet for each. The amount of 500 
cubic -feet ordered by the Court of Directoi’s is seldom available, 
and many Jails last year were overcrowded. In Ilaishahye 
each prisoner had only 394 cubic-feet, .and the mortality was 
1 7.8 13 per cent. At Dacca it was 330 feet in the less crowded 
and 300 feet in the crowded wards. It is probable that at the full 
rate ordered by the Court there is not room for the prisonej’s. 
3.222 males and 305 females were cmj>k>ycd in joaauufacturcs, 
the most important iKjing 



Males, 

Females. 

Brick making, 

752 

0 

Pounding Soorkee, 

1.54 

.50 

Pottery, ... 

73 

0 

Gunny wea\nng, . . . 

1558 

16 

Cloth, 

759 

23 

Carpets, ... 

373 

0 

Paper making. 

1091 

20' 

Basket making, . . . 

121 

0 
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“ The jails which are most distinguished for the quality and 
variety of their manufactures are Alipore, Patna, Hooghly, 
Monghyr, Jessore, Nuddea, and Sylhet/’ The gross receipts of 
the year from this source amounted to Rs. 2,00,143 and the 
net receipts to 90,859-2-1. The following shows the annual 
amount produced by each prisoner in the four best Jails : — 
“Hooghly, ... ... lls. 58-13 3‘3 

Alipore, ... ... ... 27-0 2*2 

Jcssorc, ... ... ... 26-6 25 

Nuddeah, ... •... ... 22-3 1-2^^ 

6737 persons are employed on the rpads, as jail servants and in 
miscellaneous occupations. The cost of the prisoners amounts to 
Bs. 8,14,938-12-2 or per head exclusive of establishments to Bs. 
256-8-9 a year. Df. Mouat notices some details in the increase 
of the average cost, and proceeds to say that the subject of reor- 
ganizing the guards is under the consideration of Government. 
The average of deaths, taking the above imperfect average of the 
jaU. population as the basis of the statement, has been 10‘307 
against 10;075 in 1854-55. As regards caste and classes this 
mortality showed itself thus 


Hindu Prisoners, . . 
Mussulman „ 

Other classes, „ 


Average 

Number. 

11,743-55 

6,882-75 

962-93 


Deaths. 

1,352 

4(59 

l98 


Mean Mor^ 
fality. 
11-513 
C-814 
20-562 


10-307 

And as regards occupation thus : — 

Average Strength. Percentage. 


Working on roads, . . . . 3,367-83 17*400 

Engaged in manufactures, . . 6,076*17 10*253 

Otherwise employed, . . . . 3,595*34 7 056 

Inefficient from age and infirmities, 3,005*29 7-420 


Total, .. 16,048-63 10*506 

Women were less than half as liable to disease as men, and 
there is little difference between the mortality of prisoners in 
their own districts, and in any other. The healthiest jail was 
|hat of Cachar, and next that of Nuddea. The least healthy 
iwaajfitat of Bhaugulpore. It is Dr. MouaPs opinion, derived 
statistics of the North Western Provinces spread over a 
^wlong period, that the great cause of death is disease of the 
l^^stive organs, that is, imperfect or unhealthy diet. The escapes 
nave been numerous. During the year the Inspector has been 
armed with the powers of a Magistrate and the prohibition 
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of tobacco has been, more rigidly enforced. The first Appendix 
contain a separate report on the condition of each prison 
visited by Dr.. Mouat. The second contains the number of pri- 
soners in every Jail, the third, the number of prisoners employed 
in manufactures, the fourth, the outturn of those manufactures, 
the fifth, an abstract of each prisoner's earnings, the sixth, a 
detail of his cost, the seventh detailed statements of mortality, 
the eighth, the number of escapes. All the results are summa- 
rized in the body of the report. The ninth and tenth enter further 
into the question of mortality, and the eleventh describes the diet. 
The twelfth contains a correspondence on the suppression of to- 
bacco. The result is that the great body of the Medical Service 
consider that no ill effects have resulted from the prohibition, and 
tlie few who hold it injurious, base their Ideas on the assertion 
thai smoking diminishes the influence of malaria. 


JAILS OF THE N. W. PROVINCES, 

In 1855. 

On 87th October, 1856, Mr. Fleetwood Williams reports that 
there has been an increase in the daily average of prisoners 
of Rs. 206, but the expenditure has decreased Rs. 43,887-0.11, 
though Rs. 10,005-2-2 have been granted to Magistrates in com- 
pensation for convict labor. Deducting this increased charge 
the decrease of expenditure is^ Rs. 53,892. Mr. Williams 
mentions some details of increase and decrease, and observes 
that the mortality amounted to 7.14 against 4.52 in 1854, but 
the increase was caused by an outburst of mortality in Benares 
and some other jails. At Benares the mortality was 24.59 per 
cent, from cholera and a very fatal kind of dysentery. The 
mortality was wholly among the outgangs the season being 
unusually sickly. In the Allahabad Jail the mortality, owing 
to cholera, was 1 1 .88 per cent. At Mirzapoor it was 10.67. 
At Azimgurh 10.60. In both these Jails the same disease 
appeared which was so fatal at Benares.^^ 

The number of prisoners employed in manufactures is 3,422 
against 2,824 in 1856. The net profits of their labor amount 
to Rs. 34,872-4-1 j 2384 prisoners are employed in the jails in 
lieu of hired servants. “The principal and most x}rofitable 
manufactures in the Agra and Bareilly Central Prisons 
and Allahabad and Benares Jails, are paper making, blanket 
weaving, carpet making, manufacture of pottery, ditto of sut- 

L 2 
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rnnjees, i. e, cotton carpets, wollen carpets and mgs. Tape of 
different sorts, towels, dusters, table linen and shirting. The 
printing presses yield large returns, hook-binding has been most 
profitably executed. The dyeing shop and basket manufactory 
pay well. The iron and brass turning lathe at Bareilly turns 
out very neat and good work and brings considerable profit. 
The^ number of escapes and recaptures has incmased. At- 
tention has 1k;cu paid to the education of the prisoners 
to the prescribed extent : 1,339 have been taught in Jail 
both to read and write, 302 to write, and 3,513 to read,'*^ 
Mr. Williams compares statistics with the Punjab and Bengal 
remarking that the average of prisoxiers in the North Western 
Pnivinces has been ^2,306, and their average cost Rs. 30-9-5J. 
The cost is less than that of the Punjab by Rs. 0-1 5-1 f and 
that of Bengal by Rs. 6-34^2|. He proceeds further in the 
comparison, which is usually favorable to the North Western 
Provinces, and estimates the net value of convict labor in tlie 
Provinces at Rs. 3,95,247-13-0. The Appendix contains the 
Tables from which the above results are summarized. 


THE FORD WAH. 

Bombay Records, No. XXXVI. 

The Ford Wall is the junction of the Western Narra branch 
with the Ghorr Canal in the Shikarpore Collcctorate. On 
15th November, 1854, the Deputy Collector of Larkanah writes 
tliat the drain of water from the Ghorr is too great. It is 
therefore necessary to join it to the Narra. That river has 
too much water, and by the junction about 8,000 beegas of 
land now uncultivated will become cultxu’able. The boat traffic 
between various points will also be accelerated four-fifths. 
On 24tb November, 1854, Lieut. Col. H. B. Turner, Superin- 
^^ing Engineer in Sind, observes that the flood level of the two 
ilir'eams must be ascertained. On 2nd December, the Deputy 
Collector reports that the levels are favorable. On 12th 
January, Col. Turner again calls attention to the levels, and 
on 13th. January, Mr. W. Hardy, Surveyor thinks the Ghorr 
is IhK' ‘ higher, and directs the work to be stopped. Major 
Stewart, Collector, in Upper Sind on 18th January replies that 
the zemindai’s are doing the work for themselves, they are 
spending Rs. 18,(K)0 on. it, and if they place confidence in their 
own notions of levels Government officials have no right to stop 
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them. On 30th February, 1855, the Deputy Collector of Lar- 
kanah reports that the Superintending Engineer has taken the 
levels and pronounced them favorable. The total cost will be Us. 
23,466. Of this amount they are bound to give Rs. 13,376 in 
labor for canal clearances. Tlie rest is their own, and the 
Deputy Collector suggests that Government should pay half. 
On 17th April, 1855, the work is completed, and on 35th 
September, the Deputy Collector records his opinion that it 
will increase the revenue hy Rs. 80,000. On 31 st March, 
1855, the Rs. 4,600 remaining to be sanctioned are sanctioned. 
The sagacity of Lieut. Ford, the Deputy Collector in commenc- 
ing the work is highly commended. Tlie Canal is miles 
long, 10 feet in depth, 30 feet wide at bpttom, and cost alto- 
gether Rs. 38,560. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF PEGLT. 

India Records, ?Vb. XX. 

On 26th June, 1856, Lieut. E. C. S. Williams, Superinten- 
dent of the Pegu Survey, reports on the Geography of Pegu. 
Pegu contains Pegu Proper, and the portion of Arracan, south of 
the Keintalee Khyoung. T^e total area is 32,250 square miles. 
It is bounded on the North, by a line running East and 
We.st 6 miles north of Meaday, and along which pillars have 
been erected at intervals. On the West, by the Arraean Moun- 
tains, and below the Keintalee Khyoung, by the Bay of Bengal, 
which latter also forms the Southern boundary. On the East, by 
the Sittoung River, as far North as the Youktbwa Khyoung, one 
of its affluents from the East, in Lat. 1 8' 33' N., and above that 
the boundary is as yet undetermined ; all its parts lie within the 
tropics and are embraced between the parallels of N. Lat 15’ 
44' and 19’ 27' and the meridians of E. Long. 1^4* 13' and 96’ 
52'.’* The fiscal divisions of the Province are 


■ 8g. Miles. 

Rangoon, 9,800 

Bassein, 8,900 

Prome, 5^500 

Henzada, 2,200 

Tharawaddy, 1,950 

Tounghoo, 8^900 


The frontier line is 140 miles long and has two mountain 
chains for its extremities, the Arraean Mountains on the West, 
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and the mountains beyond the Sitang bn the East. The Yoma 
Kange midway between these two is of brown or grey slate- 
clay ; 'with layers of bituminous lime-stone. Overlying these is 
a bed of laterite covered with trees or bamboos. The Arraean 
Eange abounds in lime-stone, and has some free-stone to the 
Soxith. In Henzada, granite, green-stone and horn-blende are to 
be met with, and granite is found in Prome, while there are 
small patches of Coal near Thyatmyo. 

The Yoma Range is the backbone of Pegu, ninning wnthin 
the Pi’ovince b’ E. of S. Its maximxim elevation is about 2000 
feet, but the slopes are steep and difficult. The whole is densely 
wooded, and throe passes have been explored in the Northern 
part. “ Of the mountains east of the Sittoung River, little is 
known. The main water-shed is sjiid to attain a height ol‘ 7 or 
8,000 feet, and to be a considerable distance beyond the Koo- 
noung Range, which runs parallel to the river at a distance of 
14 or 15 miles, until turned by the Youkthwa Khyoung. It di- 
vides the valleys of the Sittoimg and Salween and extends on the 
South to ISIartaban. For 64) miles south of the Frontier on the 
East of th(j Irrawaddy, and for 90 miles on its WesP* of the 
valley has a rugged appearance, and cultivation can only 
be carried on i» patches. Below these limits the hills subside 
into alluvial plains, until the valley is lost in the Delta. Its 
breadth is about 80 miles equally divided by the river. The val- 
ley of the Hieing is identical with that of the Irrawaddy. The 
Puzendouiig and Pegu Valleys are alike, and 20 miles north of 
Rangoon they unite with the valley of the Sittoung, and are lost 
in the alluvial plain. The breadth of the Puzendoung valley is 
from 10 to 15 and of the Pegu valley 15 to 20 miles. In the 
Valley of the Sittoung, the country to the west of the River, 
and near the Frontier, resembles the North-eastern portion of the 
Irrawaddy Valley.” The Valley has large plains, hut the sea 
of hills on the West is all hut impenetrable, and the Valley is 
very thinly inhabited. 

The plains are either densely wooded or covered wdth cane 
.and tall grass. Sometimes they undulate, but usually stretch 
into a boundless expanse of light colmxrcd soil. These plains 
furnish the wealth of Pegvi. From the Gulf of Martaban, on 
the East, to Barague Point, the most Southern extremity of the 
province, the direction of the Coast is South-west. Tlience to 
Pagoda Point, about 5“ N. of W. Being the boundary of the 
Delta of the Jrrawaddy, it is necessarily low, flat, and difficult 
to make. Gulf of Martaban is unnavigable on account ol* 

its numcroQB sand-hanks, many of which are dry at low tide, and • 
the wkolcl&ast is unapproachable, within 9 or 10 miles, by ves* 
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sels of lai’ge size, from the same reason, except in a few places, 
where channels are tept open by the streams of the rivers.” 
At the Bassein River thc.Coast runs N. by E. Along this Coast 
spurs ofc the Arracan Range shoot into the Sea surrounded by 
dangerous rocks. Between them lie pleasant sandy bays. Most 
of the rivers are very wide-mouthed, but the coast is very dan- 
gerous. 

The great tidal wave of the Indian Ocean strikes the coast be- 
tween Pagoda and Barague Points, and then runs at 4 miles an 
hour towards tl\e Gulf of Martaban. The speed then increases, 
and on meeting the Sittoung it sweeps vjp that river in a bore 9 
feet in height and of extreme fury. No steamers can ascend 
tJie Sittoung. This river runs about 350 miles, and drains 
some 32,000 square miles. * 

The Pegu and Puzendoung Rivers rise close to each other in 
the Yoma Range. The Pegu runs S. S. E. for 50 miles to Pegu, 
Avherc it is 105 yards broad, and then 00 miles to Rangoon. 
The mouth of the river is very wide, but it conti*acts very rapidly 
and there is consequently a small bore. 

The Puzendoung runs usually S. by E. It is discharged 
into the Pegu river near its mouth. The Hlcfng rises near 
the Promc Hills, and falls into the Rangoon River at Kcmen- 
dinc. It is connected with the Irrawaddy at Htcindanuhy a 
stream as large as itself. It is navigable in the dry season to 
T.><an-yuay having a breadth of 180 yards, a tidal rise of 2 ^ 
1‘cct, and 4- feet of water. 

The Irrawaddy rises in Lat. 28’ N. and Long. 97* 30' E. 
It lias a course of about 900 miles, of which 240 are in the 
Proxitice. Pegu is drained chiefly by it and its tributaries. The 
Avaters rise in March, and attain a height of 40 feet above the 
lowest level. In October, the river subsides sometimes a foot 
and a half a day. In the northern part the river is clear in 
tlic cold season. No rocks exist in the bed below Myoung. 
Above this the bed is irregular, broken, and full of rocks. Sand- 
banks and islands are numerous, but arc submerged when the 
river is at its highest. The velocity of the stream ranges be- 
tween a and 5 miles an hour. Its width at the frontier is | 
of a mile. Steamers drawing 6 feet can reach Ava in the rains. 
I'hc tide is felt as far as llenzada. At the embouchure of the 
Bassein river there is a sand-bank ten or 15 feet high, so-that 
no water enters till the river in its annual rise has topped ‘this 
bank. It receives the drainage of the Arracan Range. It is 
navigable for ships as far as Bassein, but in the rains steamers 
drawing 10 feet can pass through it to the Irrawaddy*. The 
Irraw'addy has nine prkicipal mouths, and the branches are 
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rwiinccted by iuJiiimemble ci’ceks. The llangoon is the most 
fre<iiiented, and the Basscin mouth the deepest and most dis- 
tant. ThevOtlier mouths, the China-Bukeer river excepted, are 
3iover attempted. The banks of all except tlio Basseiu are 
mufldy a«iid full of alligators. The soil of the Delta is ex- 
tremely I'ich, Imt ocjvered with gr^^s and forest. There are 
four lakes or lagoons, the water in which is good. The only 
mineral sjnings arc saline. The climate is good, tire nights 
Ixjing seldom sidtry, and there is always a breeze. The I’ains 
last from 20tli May to the middle of October, The fall is 
greatest near the coast, but is much lighter in the N. W. of 
the Province, The Province is generally visited by one severe 
storm a year after the vernal equinox. 

Lieut. Williams describes the zoology of the Province. It 
Tias moiikeys, elephants, bears, jackals, timers, leopards, oxen, 
buffaloes and most of the smaller animals in the tropics. Sheep 
have been introduced and thriven well in the North. The birds^ 
are like those of Bengal. Tortoises, turtles, alligators, cobras,, 
vipers and frogs arc found everywhere. The waters teem with 
fish. The juugU's alxjund with trees, of Avhich teak, iron- 
w'ood, elaoijy, jack, wood-oil tree, acacia catechu, gum kino, 
and cocoannt, arc the most vainable. The* Province yields 
“ striehnon” senna, castor and croton oil, llice, maize, cu- 
enmbers, pumpkins, brinjals, radishes, sweet potatoes, cap- 
sicums, tomatoes, onions, garlic all flourish. The principal 
fruits are plantain.s, mangos, tamarinds, jacks, pines, oranges, 
limes, coeoauuts, melons, bread, fruit, caslicwuuts, figs, cus- 
tard apples, anti Indigo, safflower, Neepasee, Arnotto, cotton, 
mulberries, tobacco, paun, betel, teel, mustard, and sesamum are 
all cultivated. 

The people, a sub-variety of the Malay race a verage 5 inches 
weight H stone 2tl)s. inches wmght, and 32-5 inches round the 
C‘he.st. Ineut'. Williams proceeds to describe the ordinary qualities 
of Bmmest', aud I’cmarks that the most dense poptdatiou dwell 
round Kaiigoon, in the llenzadu District, in the nj)por portion 
of Basse i n, aud about Pomigday. The races tu’e located : — 


Races and their Localities. 


Burmese, ' 

Talaiiigs or Moans or 

Pe^aii*^ ;» 

n?o, Talaiug 

Sj^m^^^trmesc Ka- 


"Generally distributed. 

In the Delta, principally in the South 
an d East. 

!j)itto ditto in Towns. 

^ Ditto and sparsely towards the North, 
H ^ 1 living apart and often in the wildest 
spots. 
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Karen-nee, or Red Karens, In the Hills, East of Tounghodl 

Khyins, . . ... In the wildest parts of the Arracan 

Mountains. The faces of the women are 
tattoed. - 

Yeh-haings, ... ... In the secluded parts of the Yotna 

Range. They cultivate the mulberry for 
silk. 

Shans, ... . . ... In distinct oommunities, here and there. 


THE PEGU SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 

India Records^, No, XX. 

Os 20th June, 185G, Lieut. E. C. S. Williams reports on the 
Survey Department. The Topographical Surv'ey was commeuC'* 
eel in December, 1853, but the department was found inade- 
quate and in 1854 was increased. Native Surveyors were made 
out of Kareu lads from the Missionary school at Kemmendine. 
Lieut. Williams recounts various charges among his officers and 
observes “up to the SOtli April, 1856, about 14,000 square 
miles of the most populous parts of the Province have been sur- 
veyed, at an cx])cnsc of about 96,000 Rupees, or very nearly 
Rupees 7 iier mile. Judging from the results of Surveys ex- 
«5cuted in India, thclBuperintcndcut was at the outset, under the 
impression that the Province might be mapped at the rate of 
Rupees 5 per mile. The Sun cy ought to be completed in two 
more seasons, e. by the close of 1858.” 

REPORT ON THE TOUNOHOO DISTRICT 
OF THE SURVEY. 

India Records, No. XX. 

Os Sth May, 1856, Captain R. Stewart reports on this dis- 
trict, “ The Noiih-eastern or Tounghoo District of the Pegu 
Sm*vey is situated between the parallels of Latitude of the Fron- 
tier and Pegu. The Yomah Range of hills, forming the M^estern 
boundiuy, and the limii. of the Provinces of Pegu and Martaban 
the Eastefn. The average length and breadth are about 145 and 
.50 miles, and the approximate area about 7,250 square mile^." 
The Sittoung runs nearly N. and S. to the East of the centre 
down the district. ** For an average of 16 or 20 miles the coun- 
try to the West of the Sittoung River is almost a dead flat 
small hills then appear, which continue increasing in height till 
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l.hoy join \viili the Yoraali Range.” From thence to the Yomah 
Range the country is impracticable, has few footpaths, few vil- 
lages, and tliose small. Ea.st of the Sittonng the country is rug- 
ged, some of the hills rising to 7,000 feet. Nothing is known 
of this part' of the country. The whole of the Tounghoo district 
is covered with jungle, either of cane or wr)od, and bamboos. In 
the South the soil is clayey changing towards the North into 
laterito. To the West of the Sittonng there are no stones or 
rocks “ excepiing on that ocean of small hills already described. 
There, tliere is some slate, some sand-stone, and large blocks of 
rocks.^’ To the East of tlic Sittonng large masses of lime-stone 
iire found. To the We.st of the Sittonng are seven large creeks, 
and a few to the East, but the latter have not been examined. 
There arc no roads. There was once a brick road from Tounghoo 
to Pegu, but it is obliterated. Troops can march between these 
two points via SJiwaygeen, The population is very small, about 
4053 of ])oth sexes. For the rest the district is like all other 
parts of Pegu wanting only poi)ulation. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM TOUNGHOO TO 
THE SALWEEN. 

India Records, Ko. XX^ 

Mr. E. O’Riley Assistant Commissioner left Tounghoo on 
January lUth 1855, by boat. By the 19th he reached Moo Ban 
where the country is covered with hetel-nut plantations. They 
are grown on the hill sides. The trees are good, but too close. 
The nuts are oxi>oi'ted to th® North, and with a better method 
of planting tliese might supply the Rangoon market. The 
Karens too cut dowm a portion of the trees when a chief dies, 
that he may not lack nuts in another world. On January 
2l8t, Mr. O^Riiey'‘had reached Yai Boo and proceeded to examine 
the hot springs. It was found impossible to reach the larger 
springs, but “ those accessible from the halting place, bubble up 
from beneath the large granite boulders through a sand of 
qnartz crystals deposited by the disintegration of the granite, 
the water having a temperature of 129", possessing no smell and 
leaving no deposit similar to those of a calcarious na^ture, nor 
does the taste exhibit any chalybeate property.” It is Mr. O’- 
Riley’fi opinion that the water becomes hot from mecha- 
causes, not from any chemical combination. Two springs 
pin next day 138" ISo” Farli, respectively. On January 
133rd, Mr. examined the cmjntry rffear Swaieeuig Tsakan 

for gold. A” «lw spangles of gold were obtained, but a deeper 
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shaft was requii-ed, wliich lie had not the means of sinkitij?. 
Mr. O’Riley proceeds to describe the hills, remarking on the wide 
spread cultivation of the Karens. He mentions also the incident 
of his being visited by a Karen cliief and his tribe, all very 
drunk, and disposed to be turbulent. Next day two children 
stolen were given up, the chief promised to abandon child 
stealing, and asked for a Karen Teacher. The route all along 
was most difficult, the elephants in one place refusing to move 
till their loads were taken off. On 31st January, on the Mookyce 
Khyoung, the Karens objected to Mr. O’Riley proceeding fur- 
ther, the real reason of the opposition being a blood feud be- 
tween two tribes. The Karens of the space between this halting 
place and Nat-Toung were jealous of his approach, fearing they 
should be seized and sojd into slavery. 1 hey however were 
disabused of this idea, and promised assistance. They refused 
it, however, and aid was at last brought in from the villages pre- 
viously passed through. The Karens of the place are wi’etch- 
cdly debased, but cut down trees thus. “After the morning’s 
meal, the whole of, the men and youths proceed to the place of 
clearing and, taking a line from the base of the hill, commence 
operations by making only a slight incision into the wood of 
the largest trees, the smaller ones being left untouched, ascend- 
ing higher up the trees of largest growth receive a deeper in- 
cision on the side of the ascent, and so on in proportion as they 
reach the highest point for the day’s work, and when the line 
has been completed the trees at the top, which are selected for 
their height and fullness of, head, are scv'crcd through falling 
upon those below ; an impetus is created which increases as 
it moves steadily down the hill side, and with one lengthened 
crash prostrates the whole of the forest vegetation ; the noise 
of the falling trees, accompanied by the shrieks and yells of the 
operators, forms a combination of sounds truly demoniacal.” 
They also make suspension biidges of bamUbo of 60 and 80 
feet span. The people npvcr wash themselves, but bear cold 
wonderfully. On February 9th, Mr. O’Riley after pusliing 
through the pine forest for some days begun the ascent of the 
‘ Nat-Toung,’ and by noon reached an altitude of 7,800 feet. 
“ Pi'om this point the whole of the mountain systems were 
traceable so far as the haze would admit of their outlines being 
followed, those in the far distance to the Westward, forming the 
Valley of the Poung-Lioung of the lowest height ranging irom 
2,000 to 3,500 feet ; more Easterly the higher ranges passed 
on the line of route, with their tops covered with pine forest^ 
having an altitude of ^ to 6,000 feet, with a bold outline and 
exceedingly steep flanks ; and high above all the range upon 
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wliipli I stood, some portions more to the Northward being* ful- 
ly 500 feet higher than the summit of the ‘‘ Nat-Toung,^ or 
probably 8,500 feet." A range was visible to the Eastward some 
10, or 12,000 feet high. Mr. 0*lliley resolved to return, fearing 
to embroil himself with the Karennce Chiefs. Mr. Riley 
records the particulars of his return journey, of no interest ex- 
cept the fact that ' many of the trees on his road were true 
gamboge." 


MAJOR JACOB VERSUS PUNJAB ADMINISTRATION. 

India Records, No. XX. 


On 28th May, 1855, Mr. Frere, Corainissioner in Sind forwards 
a letter of Major Jacob to the Supreme Government, and ob- 
serves that the peculiarities of Major JacoVs frontier management 
are that his men never wait to be attacked, that marauders are 
checked whatever the odds, and that no private person is permitted 
to plunder or kill even an enemy. The plea of blood feud in such 
cases is considered an aggravation, as proving malice aforethought. 
Such is Major Jacob’s influence over the frontier tribes that 
rapine, once an honorable occupation is now looked on as disre- 
putable, and the troops look down on the marauders as malefactors 
rather than enemies, and the plunderers in their turn are afraid 
to meet the troops. In short to quote Major Jacob’s own words 
* the essence of the whole business is first to put down all violence 
with a strong hand; then your force .being known, felt, and res- 
pected, endeavor to excite men’s better natures, till all men see- 
ing that your subject is good and of the greatest general benefit 
to the community, join heart and hand to aid in putting down 
or preventing violence." ’ This, proceeds Major Jacob, was done, 
and the tribes submitted. Their character has been changed. 
Twenty thousan# souls have taken to peaceable pursuits, and 
the men of the Sind Irregular Horse are looked on as friends 
all over the country side. 

In the letter enclosed, from Major Jacob he complains that at 


40, para. 133 of the Punjab Report, it is said, the Sind 
•e 1,400 strong (of which each man receives 30 Ruj^ees per 
iem) guard » Frontier only 70 miles long, and that distant 
Hfitterally 30 mibs from the hills. The Eusufeye Frontier, 
from Toongyee pn the Swat River down to Pehoor on the 
Indiis, is of. the same length as the Sind Dine from Kusmore 


to Khangur, and yet the former is patrolled and defended by 
the Guide Coi^, 800 strong, includ^lg both Cavalry and 
Infantry. In neither case are the supports taken into considers- 
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tion. Our Derajat Line is suppported by the Cavalry of Dera 
Ismail Khan, Ashee, Bera Khan, and^Bunnoo, and pie 

Sind Line by those of Sukl^Kf^nd Shikarpoor/' ^'he Sind 
frontier is 185 miles long aniPpie Sind Horse is the only body 
which since 1847 has been oi^he frontier. Major Jacob cal- 
culates that in Sind there are 2 men to the mile as guards 
w'hile there are 4 men per mile in the Berajat. The nearness to 
the hills of the Punjab men is an advantage, as the cavalry 
have no distance to go. No man on the Sind border is allowed 
to carry arms, and thousands have become quiet cultivators. 

The paragraph quoted above from the Punjab lleport being 
founded on imperfect information, is then evidently incorrect as 
to fact, and unjust as to conclusion ; and I beg respectfully to 
claim, as I think that I have a right to do, the protection of the 
head of the Province in which we have so long served, from 
these injurious remarks made and published, regarding our pro- 
ceedings, by the Board of Administration of the Puujab, who 
have evidently been misinformed as to the state of things and to 
whom we are not responsible.^’ This letter was transmitted to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab who on 8th October, 1855 
replies that the remarks complained of were written from notes 
compiled by Sir Henry Lawrence. He is sure that the Board had 
no intention of misrepresenting Major Jacob. The Chief Com- 
missioner has no personal knowledge himself of the exact cir- 
cumstances of the Sind border. He has always understood, 
however, that there existed a wide extent of desert between the 
cultivated and inhabited portions of Sind, which Major Jacob’s 
Force guarded, and the hills from which the robber tribes issued 
to plunder.” That would be an advantage, as Cavalry could 
get between them and the hills. The Board did not state as 
Major Jacob seems to think ^'that 400 Cavalry and 800 Infan- 
try guarded the 300 miles of the Southern Berajat, but that 
800 men in all guarded the 300 miles of the S«rathern Berajat.” 
The Chief Commissioner cannot think the proximity of the hills 
an advantage, as the villages are liable to be plundered, before the 
troops can be collected to afford aid. The tribes in the broken 
ground at the foot of the hills are very formidable. The Chief Com- 
mission^ “ cannot believe that small Betachments of Cavalry, 
however excellent, could hold open posts close under the hills with 
impunity. It is not merely the Chief Commissioner’s opinion, 
but it is that of some of the best Officers of Her Majesty’s and 
the Hon’ble Company’s Service, that tlie Guide Corps and 
Punjab Infantry are not to be surpassed by any Native Troops 
in India. But even a;«mall Betachment of these mcTi could not 
iMifely be posted in the open plain in the vicinity of the hills,” 
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FLAX IN THE PUNJAB. 

India J^ecords, No. XX. 

ON.*23rd September tbe Secretory to the Chief Corami&sioncr 
for t]\c Punjab submits certain proceedings with respect to the 
c ultivation of flax and rearing of silk worms in the Punjab. 
AVith regard to flax the Committee desire to rent 30 or 40 
l>cegahs of ground at lls. 20 per beegah, on account of Govern- 
ment. They feel confident that the profit will not be less than 
Jls, 2000, and the ( hief Commissioner therefore requests sanc- 
tion for the exi)enditure. As regards silk the Committee recom- 
mend the offer of graduated rewards such as were given for 
tea in Kangra. The prizes jiroposed are Bs. 250 for the 
largest quantity of dried merchantable cocoons, lls. 200 for a 
<juantity not less than 75 seers, and Bs. 150 for any quantity 
not less than 50 seers. Morco\er lls. 250 worth of eggs should 
bo forwarded from Alooishcdabad. For the cultivation of the 
mulberry the Society recommend a prize of Bs. 500 for the 
largest piece of land devoted to it not being less than 100 
beegahs, Bs. 350 for the next largest not being less than 75 
beegahs, and 200 for the third largest not being less than 50 
beegahs. Moreover they ad\isc the appropriation of some beegahs 
of land near the Gardens to the cultivation, all which recom- 
mendations are favorably submitted by the Chief Commissioner. 
The Memorandum from the Society follows, detailing the re- 
commendations summai’ized above. On 13th October the Go- 
vernment sanctions all these jiroposals except the renting of 100 
beegahs of land for the cultivation of the mulberry. In reply on 
30th January the Cdiief Commissioner assents to the propriety 
of abandoning the mulberry portion of the scheme, states that 
the expenditure on silk has already been Bs. 1(5,807, and ob- 
serves that the returns -will not cover the expcnditxire. The 
Chief C ommissioner recommends that the experiment should 
be carried on for two years more at a cost not exceeding Bs. 
17,000. There were signs of progress. On 27th February Govern- 
ment sanctions Bs. 11,588 in addition to the sum previously sanc- 
tioned, upon the distinct understanding that no further assis- 
tance will be granted. On 16th July the Secrctai*J^ to the 
C'hief Commissioner again reports that during 1855 the experi- 
ment was vigorously prosecuted. It was then decided to proceed 
toith CiEMtMiere worms, but they died as readily as those of 
pi^ngai<S iFhe silk cx})criincnt has therefore failed in toto, after 
lin exmpftc of Bs. 10,569-9-8. The value of the silk produced 
was <||p|^ Bs. 1 1 00. “ The conclusion, therefore, I am to state, 

appediv to be that the climate in this part of the Punjab is ini- 
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mical to tlie production of raw inlk.” The Northern i)arts of 
the Punjab have a diflerent climate, but the Government has 
not the means of trying the experiments there. 

On 13th February, 1856, Mr. D. F. Mcljcod, Member of the 
Council of the Agri-IIorticultural Society submits his views on 
the silk experiments. The Bengal worm has failed. He thinks 
the Cashmere insect on the other hand, which is identical with 
that of the South of Europe, has not had a fair trial, lie 
therefore considers it exx^edieut that the experiments should be 
continued. For it is found that all the operations of the seac 
son can be closed by the end of April, and last but for two or 
three months in all. The silk produced from this worm in its pre- 
sent state, and as at present reared and fed, is greatly preferred 
by the Native consumer to the Bengal or other kinds, being 
much stouter and stronger.^^ That tlie insect thrives admira- 
bly on the indigenous mulberry, that the insect is much more 
hardy than that of Bengal, that its yield is larger than that of 
the Bengal worm, and that the worms hatching from the eggs 
of last year are so strong and vigorous, as to shew that thifcre is 
no progressive deterioration. Therefore Mr. McLeod is of opi- 
nion that the experiments should be persevered in. ISIajor J. M. 
Drake thinks the Bengal woim a failure, but that the Cashmere 
w'orm should have a further trial. Major Burnett sees little 
prospect of success, but would contintic the experiments. Mr. 
Temple thinks the Bengal worm a failure, and has no hope from 
that of Cashmere. The Society generally resolve on 16th May, 
1856, that the experiment was a decided failure. On Slst May 
the Secretaiy ta the Society recapitulates the facts. 

20 seers of eggs were collected in Cashmere, 7 seers more were 
forwarded by the Maliarajah, and Rs. 35 worth were sent up 
from Moorshedabad. For the first three w^ecks the worms look- 
ed promising, then the suxjply of faod fell ofti and then the hot 
winds coming the leaves arrived in a very unhealthy state. The 
earlier cocoons were fine, but soon after they fell of. Ten 
maunds of cocoons have been produced which have yielded 79| 
lbs. of clean silk. About 40 lbs. of cocoons ha^e been disposed 
of in supplying eggs for next year, of which there are available, 
for distribution, about | seer." The months of April and May 
are in fact at Lahore too dry. The total expenditure on the ex- 
periment as before stated was Rs. 10,569-9-8. 

WET AND DRY DOCKS. 

Boinbay Records, No. XXXIIL 

On 31st October, 1854, Col. C. Waddington, Chief Engineer 
submits a plan for the distributiou of the sx>ace to be recovered* 
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fi'oni the Sea at Moody Bay. A }>rojeet for the t*uiistriict ion of 
"Wet Docks by a company of merchants had boon submitted to 
fiovcrnnient by Mr. Heycock, It was thought very desirable to 
combine, this project udth the arrangements for the Custom-house 
at Boree Bunder, so long as the })resent fortifictations of Bombay 
shall be retained, and no buihling of durable construction could 
be permitted on the Esplanade of Fort George, and so close to it.” 

The scheme was to construct Docks between Borec Bunder 
and the (^arnac Bander or half a mile from the new Custom-house, 
('oi. Waddingtou objects to the removal of the Custom-house 
to Borcc Bunder. There arc other objections, and weighing 
every reason for and against Col. Waddingtou submits a plmi 
for two Wet Docks at Moody Bay, each caj)able of accommodat- 
ing from eleven to thirteen vessels of moderate size. The 
ground allotted for the Railway will thus be diminished by 
40 feet, but to this there will be no objection. A plan is 
given, as is also that of Mr. Hey cock. On 17th March, 
1855, the Government resolve that Mr. lleycoek^s propositioji 
and the t hief Engineer’s letter bo submitted to a Goinmittce. 
The Committee consisted of the Chief Engineer, Mr. Ileycock, 
Commander Daidell, R. Strong, Esq., R. Sijooncr, Esq., Act- 
ing Commander of Customs, J. J. Berkley, Esq., and Alajor 
Estridge, Executive Eugincer named by Government, and two 
gentlemen named by the Cliamhor of Commerce. On 25th April, 
1855, the Committee through their President, Major General 
Waddingtou request Government to furnish an Etiginccr to 
examine the sites at Borcc Bunder, Moody Bay, and the space 
between BummaloAV Island and the Apollo Pier. Subsequent- 
ly Lieut. Selby of the 1. N. is named as an oliicer 
well qualihed for the task, and on 5th May Lieut. Selby 
is directed to commence the work. 'Jhe Committee was 
slightly changed, and on ilOth Octol>cr, IHajor General Wad- 
diugton reports the final resolution of the Committee. That 
resolution is that the “ advantages which the site proposed' 
by Mr. llcycock presents are overbalanced by the pi’obablc 
difficulties andT expense t>f construction on that sitc.^’ That 
the site at Moody Bay is not large enough, and the works 
would be expensive ; that the site between Apollo Bunder and 
Ajrtbur Bunder appears the best. “ It has the paramount ad- 
vantage of ample space, is easy of access by sea, possesses com- 
;t;9£»rcia|.j^onveuience% little inferior to those of the Moody Bay 

S te, with reference te the accommodation to be obtained, 

iayvjppobably be built on at a low^er cost.” The proceedings 
of Committee follow, but the result has been summarized 
abp^, and the oidy new fact is tlie following estimate: — 
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Mr. Gerrard's Corrected 
Bstimate. Estuoiaite*. 

llocka between the Carnac and Boree 

Bunders (Mr. Heycock’s site,) R«. *11,01,149 17,79,9E5 

Docks at Moody Bay, ,> 7,86,615 12,71,504 

Docks between Apollo and Arthur 

Bunders, 9,68,079 15,64,826 

Docks south of Arthur Bunder, 8,80,954 14,23,996 

On 19th October, the Governor records in a minute his opi- 
nion that Mr. Heycock^s plan was in some I’espects the best, 
and that it was only the proposal to construct the Docks by a 
Joint Stock Company which prevented Government construct- 
ing them itself. Mr. Xjumsden on 23rd October records his 
opinion, that no site should be arbitrarily fixed by Governmcnt- 
As a matter of individual opinion he thinks the Docks between 
the Apollo and Boree Bunders would as respects depth of water 
and saving of expense be most eligibly situated ; twit lie oonsi- 
<lers the commercial advantages of Mr. Heyoock^s plan so great, 
that had not Mr. Heycock given it up in deference to Capt. 
Selby’s Chart he would inlbnn Mr, Heyoock that Government 
would support his plan. Mr. Liumsden annexes a Memoran- 
dum from Mr. Heycock which he thinks valuable. In tjiis 
Memorandum Mr. Heyoock observes that a Company would 
require from Government. 1st, a grant of a site ; 2nd, an Act 
empowering the Company to levy Dock dues. The site at Boree 
Bunder is between the Fort and Town, the position is well 
sheltered; " 3r<f, the entrance to the docks would be in the direc- 
tion of the ebb and flow of the tides, and is not obstructed with 
rocks ; 4/A, the docks would furnish more space than the trade 
at present requires ; hth, the railway runs close by the intended 
docks ; 6/(fe, by a removal of the soldiers’ lines, and keeping the 
railway off the shore, as at present, extensive accommodation for 
ground-floor godowns or sheds, besides those along the quays 
surrounding the docks, can be erected, sufficiCTit to store a very 
large pewrtion of the goods brought to Bombay.” To obtain 
these results the railway terminus should either remain where it 
is, or be continued to the back of the Mint. " It is not neces- 
sary that the Custom-house should be close to the docks, but 
rather that it should be near to the offices of the merchants, and, 
at the same time, in the direction of the docks, so that a com- 
munication is easily kept up with the docks, and with the offices 
where nearly all the entries are filled up,” The site at Moody- 
Bay is too oonfined. 

On 24th October, Mr, A. Malet records his opinion that i£ 
the Railway terminus is removed firom Moody Bay there wfitt be 
room for wet docks there, **It seems to me that by ihis'^laa 

u. 
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all ihe neotissh-ies for wet docks will l>e provided j the Railwaj' 
terminus will be in a better situation than at present contem- 
plated ; and for the public, ample access to the harbor between 
the two premises will be maintdined/^ He also suggests that 
Governihent might undertake the works itself. 

On October 39th, the Governor records in a further minute 
his opinion that md.king the use of the Wet Docks compulsory 
would be ridiculous. The time of large ships is valuable. It 
will be economized by using the docks. Therefore the docks 
will bo used. He cannot agree that the <ehoice of site is to be left 
to the Company. As Government gives the site it has a right 
to a voice in the matter. The reasons which induce him to 
prefer JJoree Bunder or Moody Bay are that neither would 
interfere with the Esplanade, the only space left open for recrea- 
tion and exercise, nor would either render it necessary to carry 
the liailway through popidous thoroughfares on the same level. 
On 5 th November, Mr. Liumsden considers Mr. Malet’s plan, if 
practicable, very good, hut still thinks if a Commercial Company 
is to execute the work, it is not for Government to interfere in 
the selection of a site. Moreover he fears that no Commercial 
Company will undertake the work, unless the use of the docks 
is made compulsory, to Avhich he entertains a decided objection. 
On lJ3th November, the Government informs the Committee, 
that it may be possible by removing the Railway terminus 
to the space between the Carnac aiul Boree Bundcirs to con- 
struct the docks at Moody Bay. The opinion of the Committee is 
requested on that point. As to the space between the Apollo and 
Arthur Bunders it must be noticed that should it be necessary 
to connect the docks by a tram or railroad with the Railway 
terminus, and the commercial town, not only would some of the 
principal thoroughfares in Bombay be intersected, but the Es- 
])laTiade, which is now almost the only space left for recreation 
and exercise in this populous island, would be seriously inter- 
fered with.^' The Committee on 3rd December reject the Go- 
vernment proposal as the removal of the terminus is objection- 
able. It would be further from the fort and Colaba j it would 
b^ difficult of access ; it would not be in contact with the wet 
^dfeSteks. As to the danger from the Railway passing over the 
^ '^planade that may be obviated. Mr. Heycock and Mr. Kerr dis- 
sent. 'On 1 3th December tbe Acting Collector of Customs, Mr. 
Spooner in reply to a question from Government states that 
the mepeuse of loading and unloading by boats is 4 annas per ton 
in the fair season, and 6 to 7 annas in the monsoon. A con- 
tractor would undertake to bring goods all the year round 
from a dock, situated about where the Custom -house now is, to 
his ‘office, for Ci annas per ton less than from a ship in, the har- 
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})or to the Custom-house, and thence to his office/' The lengtli 
of time required to unload a ship of 500 tons is from twenty to 
twenty-five days. One half the time would be saved. It is im- 
possible to form an opinion as to the return to be expected from 
the docks, but the extreme of benefit to be derived would be Rs. 
1,11,530 per annum. The tax on trade therefore should not be 
greater than that. 

On 20th December, Mr. Lumsden records his opinion that 
the site between the Apollo and Arthur Bunders is the best. 
Moody Bay will scarcely hold the Railway terminus, and the 
expense of excavation will be great. There is ^^onc most im- 
portant advantage in working between the Apollo arid Arthur 
Bunders, that is possessed by no other site, and for which no 
other advantages which other sites may possess can in my opi- 
nion compensate, — I mean a natural basin of deep water, and a 
natural reef or ramp of rock outside of it, admirably suited for 
forming the base, and supporting the foundations of quays and 
piers to seaward." 

On 27th December, Mr. A. Malet is unable to acquiesce in 
this opinion. The objection to Moody Bay is its smallness. It 
is only about five acres smaller than the space between Apollo 
and Arthur Bunders. The space 'for the terminus from Carnac 
Bunder to the beginning of the Docks would be fifty acres. 
On 2nd January, the Governor adheres to Moody Bay as the 
best site. The objections of the Committee refer only to the 
site for the terminus. The greater distance of the terminus 
from the Fort, alleged by the Committee as an objection, seems 
of little weight. As to the terminus not touching the docks 
it can be made to touch them. As to the space required no 
site affords so much space as that between Carnac and Borec 
Bunders. On 13th January, 1856, Mr. Lumsden again observes 
that to make the curve necessary to lead the Rail to Carnac Bun- 
der the bunder must be cut through, at an enormous expense. 
He objects also to the site because, ‘‘ if you take more ground 
from the harbor in that neighborhood, you destroy the main 
access to Carnac Bunder. The ground required for a railway 
teiminus should be an oblong ; as as I am informed breadth, 
without length of area, is of little use here. A terminus so 
placed would be at once the most difficult, expensive, and dan- 
gerous to work." He adheres to his opinion that wherever the 
terminus is placed, the site for Docks is between Apollo and 
Ai’thur Bunders. ' The Government on 13th February ordered 
a plan to be. prepared which was done. On 23rd May, 1856, 
the Government decide that Moody Bay is the preferable 
site for Custom-house, warehouse and Docks, and the spaces 
south of Carnac Bunder for the Railway terminus. The Go- 

M 2 
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v<*rnmcnt amiouiujc tliat if no Company is formed, it will pro- 
pose to do tUe work itself. 


THE MINERAL DEPOSITS OF KUMAON. 
India HecordSf No. XVII, 


On 26tji December, 1855, the Government of the North West 
Provinces transmits Mr. Sowerby’s report on the Survey of the 
Iron deposits in tlie Bhabnr. The mines of Nutowa Khan Agiu* 
yield micaceous specular iron ore, very rich. The mines hare 
the advantage of the Ramghur stream which never dries. The 
surrounding hills are covered with oak. The mines at Oegotdee, 
near the Loha Kot produce a rich red ore of specular appearance. 
The beds are 3000 feet above the Kossilla river, and the ore 
could be brought down a mountain stream half way down the 
hill. “ The iron ore near the Khyma Bridge is a rich red 
hoimatite, like the ores in Cumberland and Lancashire.'* The 
deposit is very considerable and timber plentiftil. The A^r 
and Bhabur mines might be connected by a pass behind Chenur. 
In Dechoaree a bed in situ exposed to a thickness of about 20 
feet has been found. The works at Deehouree are proceeding. 
Mr. Soworby has selected sites f<.»r an experimental furnace on 
the Boer river, but watei' must be artificially raised. There is ore 
at Bhuggnr, near Dereealkara, and at Bhoonka. A bed has been 
discovered between Loha Bhur Bhur and Bhoonka. It is a rich 
brown ore of a metallic appearance when fractured. A bed of 
clay iron ore bos been discovered a< Beejapoor, near Huldwanee, 
of 30 feet in tliiokness. There are indications of the bed being 
continuous longitiulinally." There is lime-stone within 3 miles, 
a stream 2 miles off, and abvindant fViel. The ore is of good qua- 
lity. At C^liownsilla Mr. Soworby found small rolled blocks 
of h*on -stone, white clay and a seam of coal. Mines are being dug 
to ascertain the chai'aetcr of the ore near Umraihee. Iron-stone 
is fottnd in block near Ghora Kot. The ore is a red and brown 
clay iren ore. There is lime-stone and ftiel near. 

\ v M^'* Sowerby luis examined the plumbago deposits near AI- 
fife^ab. Tliis ground should be more thoroug^y explored. The 
- i^iihin'gs us y^. made are superficial. 

The report summarized above follows, but eontadns no new facts 
except the following account of the Khyraa bridge. ** I next 
visited a deposit of iron ore near the Khyrna Bridge : this is at 
the cfonflnem'c of the liamghur and Kossilla Rivers. The ore i» 
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a rich red hoematite, precisely similar to the same ores found in 
Cumberland and Lancashire : it is not found in regular beds, but 
large caverns. The ore has been worked slightly by the native 
miners, as seen in several irregular openings made by them close to 
the bridge. The enclosing rock is claey-slate, exceedingly hai*d and 
compact j the ore is seen in several plac(»s in a high sear facing 
the river ; and from the extent to which it is seen, I have no 
doubt whatever, but that the deposit is very considerable, and 
there is a good * back^ (bill) to work upon. This mine has been the 
subject of notoriety from the ciixjumstance that the materials for 
the iron bridge were brought from England, and one end of 
it is built into a rich mine of iron. Timber is abundant 
in the neighborhood of the mines, and the Kossilla River 
w ill supply water to any required extent, being* a very large 
stream 

On 17 th December Mr. Sowerby reports that ‘’^the Dis- 
trict from Munsaince to the banks of the Kossilla has been again 
gone over, and the result is a most complete proof of the exis- 
tence of an immense abundance of iron-stone.^^ The Ookulkee 
Doong Hills are on their Southern slopes literally full of iron- 
stone. Lime-stone has also been found. In the Dungar Nuddee 
there is a bed of ore like that of Betyapore, and tliere is lime-stone 
in the neighborhood. A bed of iron-stone is seen on the Ram- 
gunga about 3 feet 6 inches in thickness. It is not rich. ^300 
yards from Ghurar on the banks of the Ramgunga is a poor yel- 
low Hydrabad iron-stone of some thickness, while a mile below 
the village a bed of very rich brown iron ore has been discover- 
ed. “ It is seen in large blocks on the hill-side for a distance 
measured down the slope of the Hill of 50 yards, and of consider- 
able width, and the bed in situ is clearly seen, sticking up out 
of the surfaces.^’ 

On 30th January, 1856, Mr. Sowerby reports the gene- 
ral result of ** the preliminary survey of the iroji de- 
posits in the lower hills of Kumaou and, Gurhw'al from 
the Golah River to the Ganges. The survey commenced at 
Beejapoor, about a miles to the East of the Golah River, where 
an excavation was made into the bed of iron ore, which exposed 
it to a thickness of about 50 feet, the ore being a red clay iron 
ore rather friable, and slightly metallic in appearance \vhen frac- 
tured.” Lime-stone is obtainable within a short distance. 
At several places near Ghownsilla — narrow beds of inferior 
silicious looking ore were found. There are beds of rich 
brown iron-stone between Lohft Bhur BhuT and Dechouree. 
Many of the masses arc several tons in weight. A shaft has 
been sunk at Dechotirce in the broatd open ravine to a depth of 
about 18 feet. The first 12 feet below the surface is a very com- 
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pa(;i and rich bed of iron-stone ; afterwards the bed becomes like 
that at Beejapoor, with Hakes of white clay interspei'sed, and the 
white clay becomes more frecjuent^ and the ore poorer as the 
shaft coritinues downward/’ Ore is found also very high np 
the Hill. Mr. Sowerby continues to notice different localities 
where iron-stone is found, and proceeds. “ At Jjahee Bul^on 
there was found large masses of highly ferruginous quartz, with 
bits of rich iron-stone, sometimes of a bright red color, resem- 
bling cinnabar, for which mineral it might easily be mistaken. 
The quantity obtainable is very considerable, but it would be 
found refractory in the blast furnace.” The Ookulkee Doong 
Hills are very rich in iron-stone, and the ore though not rich 
is a good workable ore. “ On-^ic East side ol’ the llarngunga, 
and near a Ford in the river, 2 miles below Ghurrai there is a 
bed of rich reddish brown iron-stone, similar to that of Loha 
Bhur Bhur. Large blocks are visible on the hill-side, nearly 
down to the w^ater’s edge, over a distant'c of about 200 feet, and 
the bod *//- silu is seen sticking uj> at the surface.” Lime- 
stone is obtainable near Simulkum^e, on the new road from 
the Itarng-uuga to Simulkurree the biown iron-stone is seen, 
and about two miles further on there is a bed of compact 
brown iron-stone. In fact throughout this road to Kotroe on 
the Sona Nuddee blocks of iron-stone are seen. The Hills 
around K.otree are full of iron-stone. So are the Hills west of the 
Son^ Nuddee. Iron-stone is seen round Kotdwara, Lol Dak, 
the hills round the Mittcwallee Nuddee, near Mundil, and on 
a small stream which empties itself into the Ganges a little 
above Gboree Ghat, In a dry I’avine running up the hill- 
side, on the Northern bank of the sti'cam, masses of very heavy 
rich red iron-stone were found for a distance of about 300 feet, 
measured up the Hill slope. One mass amongst many Avas 
lound, weigliing about 200 lbs. and contained about 70 per 
cent, of metallic iron : it was forwarded to the Roorkee AVorks.” 
Mining here would be expensive, and the ore is refractory. 
Lime-stone in masses exists in the same stream. “ Returning 
to the EastAvard from Kotdwara to Khalagurh, the lower Hills 
adjacent to the Plains were found full of iron-stone, chiefly of 
a good workaljJe description.” Near Khalagui'h, and from Ram- 
gunga ux) "to Bcrana and along the Road to Lai Jlmng iron- 
stone is found. 'Hie ores of all these places belong to the 
i^p^s called limonite. “ The ores from the upper beds are fre- 
ji|iiently, cellular, and the narrower beds are chiefly formed of 
Ittod^e^ jof iron, mixed up clay a small proportion of lime and 
sili<^Q(i^^mattcr — they also sometimes contain small flakes of mica. 
The M^r beds of red ore frequently are found to have flakes of the 
white clay intersjiersed tluongb them.” The lower beds 
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are unexceptionable, and the upper will be found valuable for re- 
ducing the liower, while mining will be found exceedingly easy. 
“ These ores are precisely similar to the valuable deposits so expen- 
sively worked in many parts of Europe and in the United States 
of America, and they are also of the same character as the ores 
found in the extensive mineral fields of South Africa recently 
investigated by myself, where they are found overlying a va- 
luable coal deposit/' Mr. Sowerby speculates on the geologi- 
cal formation of the beds, and observes that the whole of the 
deposits arc accessible by waggons, and the only limit to the 
production of iron is the supply of fuel. The forests are as 
dense as possible, and would be sufficient to keep 200 blast 
furnaces at wotk each producing 3 tons a day. The annual 
supply would be upwards of 2,00,000 tons a year. Mr. Sowerby 
supplies a valuable list of the localities of the ore : — 



BAXOtmeA. ‘ Kossilla. Kitchebh!. Dubka. Boee, Golab. 




LocaBty. 

( 1 

Becjapoor, ... /, 


Ditto, 

1 3 

J^e])ul i\)krce. 

4 

Muchear, 

5 

Punealce, 

n 

Ditto, ... 

1 7 

Chown :illa, ... 

( ^ 

iBIioomka, . . 


[Ditto, .f.. 

! 10 

Decljourc^e, . . . 

10 A 

Ditto, 

11 

Ditto, 

12 

1 Ditto, 

13 

jI>itto, 

^ 14 

1 Ditto, . .. 

15 

j Ditto, . . 

IG 

Ditto, 

37 

Ditto, 

18 

Ditto, 

lU 

I Ditt<», 

20 

Ditto, 

21 

Ditto, 

f 22 

Shait, ... 

J 23 

Gugaret‘, 


Ghuto<;rah, , . . 


l-htLo, 


IS 

m7 


( IJiiirivihao, 
j Ditto, ... 

{ Ditto, 
jDitt(», .. 



31 

Ditto, 


32 

Bhora Kot, 


33 

Ditto, 


34 

(rhaiteo Pahar, 

,35 

‘Ciioopra, . . 

HG 

tMoola Idiaree, 

37 

jjlungar Nutldee, 

38 

1 Ditto, 

1 3!) 

! Pauoad, 

40 

IChookam, , . 

41 

(Choopra, 


4:^ 

TlCossilla, ... 
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BHABTni IKON OBES. 

List ot Sp]pciTMEN?t, with Bemakks. 


EMAKKS. 

A, liuavy and rich. 

Tnfaoeous luiic-stone* 

okrce, . V\'orkaJ>hv 2 feet bod. 

, .. 3 feet%ecl, cLayey and |x>or, ^oocl for mixin|;. 

, Micaccovis, sandy and poor. 

. . ... ore, workaVjie. 

la, ... ... IS arrow bed, poor, but workable, 

, . . .. <7ciod ore, very serviceabJe. 

... . . poor, hut serviceable, 

e, ... ,, D<»ttoiii of shaft 20 feet (Jeep.^ 

12 feet below surface grcfui clay- 

Frmn blocks ou surface very rich. 

Ditto ditto, rich. 

Ditto, culciiic<i. 

... White sand-stone. 

Red ferruginous clay, useful fV>r rcflucing 

Wliite lire-clay, requires well ]»repariug. 

High up in the bill, good ore, 

. .Ditto ditto, hydrated ditto. 

Ditto, poor b<»g ore. 

('^layey sla.te, with stains of iron. ^ 

Liine‘-stone from Dechouree, good. 

Surface, sptjcimeii poor. 

Ditto, ditto very }>oor. 

... Workable ore, very fair, 

Clayey, workable. 

* 

... . (xood workable ore. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Poor, but workable. 

Ferruginous quartz, refractory. 

Refractory. 


|G hurra* 

\ Hanig\niga, 
jDitU>, 

; Ditto, 
i Ditto, ... 
jBoxaur, . . . 


Ditto, > .X . 
Ditto, I 


> Poor, but workaldo. 
j Ditto, tlitto ditto. 

Ditto, ditto, much on surface* 

Heavy rich red iron ore. 

Wliite clay intersj)cr8ed. 

Poor, much on surface. 

; Workable sniai) bed. 

• Liuie-stonc*, tufaceous, 

. j Ditto Ditto, 

I 

■ 4 foet bed, poor but workable, 

; Small bed, poor. 

Ditto dittt>. 

Below G hurra good workable ore. 
Lime-stone tui’aceotis - M. Ghurrar. 
. Fair, workable, much on surface. 


Ramgukga. Ctasges. KoiyASON £ot. Koh. Sosa. 
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No. 

Locality, 


49 

Patlee Doon, 

< 

50 

Ditto, 


51| 

Ditto, 

s ^ 

< 

52 

Ditto, 

53! 

Ditto, 

^ L 

54i 

1 Ditto, 


Kbmakxs, 


Workable, 

Poor, workable. 
Very ditto. 
Poor, workable. 
Ditto ditto, 
DitwO ditto. 


■) 


y Boad to Choulchmee. 

1 


na 

k.J 

-< 

Ph 


1 


S 

r 

i 

i 

f 


li 


56 


! Choulcherree, 




A kind of bog ore, poor. 
Heavy, rich. 


57 Karee, 
58; Ditto, 
59 'Kotree, 
(JO I Ditto, . 


Much on surface, good, workable* 
Ditto heav 3 % workable. 
Bofractor^', but workable. 
W'^orkable. 


01 jKutdwara, 


Very i>erviceable iruii-stono. 


62 

03 

64 

65 

66 


Kot<lwara, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Loi Dak,.. 
Ditto, ... 
Ditto, . . 


67 j 

OSjl^itto, 


09,Muiidil, ... 

70 Ditto, ... 

71 Jumnea Bagli, 

72 Ditto, . . . 

73 Ditto, . - 

74 Tal Nuddee, 

75 T)itto, 

76 Ditto, 

77 Ditto, 

78 Ditto, 

76 Ditto, 

80 Ditto, 

81 Ditto, 

82Kotdwara, 

83 Dohulcuud, 

84 i Ditto, 

85 iKhalagurh, 

86|Lo1 Jhung,.,. 
87lDehla, 


Very exct^llent, serviceable ore. 

White fire-clay, good. 

Workable, but pool*. 

I 3 feet bed, poor. 

1 2 feet ditto, ditto. 

I Ditto ditto. 

I Poor, 2 feet 6 inches , 

I 

1 Poor, small bed, contains lime« 

« Ditto ditto ditto. 

; A kind of bog ore, rich Bpecimen. 

; Heavy and rieli, but refractory. 

; Ditto, but not rich. 

: J^oor and refi’actory, 

' Ditto ditto. 

i Rich, heavy and refractory, broken from th^ large 
mass sent U> Itoorkee* 

Rich, but refractory. 

Killas, poor. 

Carbonaceous shale impure. 

Ditto very impure. 

].fhne- 8 tone tufaceous. 

! Dignitic coal. 

j 

j Good workable ore. 

: Workable ore. 

} Poor. 

I Workable iron-stone. 

^ Ditto ditto.. 
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Oil 12tli February, Mr. Sowerby reports that " the work 
about the water- wiieeJ at Dechouree is now nearly completed ; the 
blast pipes, which are of wood, have been made, and are ready for 
fixing. The blowing cylinders, also of wood, are now being fixed 
ill their place.” The charcoal is nearly ready, and the bunding 
of the river is complete, while experiments are making to ascertain 
the direction, thickness, and extent of the beds. 

On the 39th Fcbriiaiy, ISIr. II. Kamsay, Commissioner of Ku- 
maon submits a report by Mr. Harratt on the mineral deposits 
of Kumaon. lie observes that the iron mines are nsej^ss as too 
far from the plains. The copper mines could only be improved 
to the advantage of the native lessee, and the tead mines w'ould 
produce no profit. lie recommends that Messrs. Barratt and 
Cray be sent hack to Fngland. On the 29th March the Lieut. 
( Jovernor assents. Mr. BarratFs report hears date 20th February, 
1856. He says there was an old copjier mine w'orked by the 
ilajahs about 3 miles west of Pepulee. There is another mine 
“ about a mile North of Biergunga Bridge, on the western bank 
of the Aluknunda River, in Mullali Nagpore.^^ The lode is wide 
but not rich or promising, and the wood is sufficient only for na- 
tive smelting. The “ metalliferous formation is situated about a 
cjuarter of a mile North-East from Murbuggettee village, and 
about two miles up the Nundalvnce or Nundgunga River from 
Nundprag, in Puttee Barhasce, (pergunnah Dcsolec.)” The lode 
is promising and accessible j water and fuel are abundant. Old 
oopjier mines were examined at Kerraye, Belar, Raie, Secra, 
Tfmiacotce, Dobree, and Dhunpore^^ but all would require more 
money than they are worth to rc-open them. The Dobree mine is 
rich, hut so badly ventilated that a candle will not burn, and un- 
less new galleries arc opened it must be abandoned. The lessee in 
that case might pay a higher rent. Copper on the spot is sold 
at £22i per ton. Tomacotec might also he opened, hut Mr. 
Barratt is not of opinion that Government could realize much for 
a few years. 

Mr. Barratt visited old iron mines at “ Badersaie, Bomaotha 
Cherry Khan, Hartiasal, llarthakhan and Bejouragurd, Dan- 
da, Davee Khan, Rajah Khan, Mokka Khan, and Calabun.*^ 
They are all far back in the mountains, and the native lessees pay 
scarcely any rent. 

r ..Lead miiies were examine^ at “ Raie, Chendak, Kerraye, Fatal, 
llmnnpore and Jak.” Of these the Fatal lead mine might be 
tried, and the Dhunpore leatl mine would in Cornwall be worth 
mucl|. The Jak mine w'ould in Mr. BarratPs opinion be found 
rich 'and remunerative, and might l>e tried at a very small ex- 
pense. Gold washings were found in mauj’’ of .the rivers. The 
expense of the experiments was Rs. 1 102-4-9. 
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On 3rd May, 1856, the Government of the North West Pro- 
vinces submits a Memorandum from Lieut. Col. Drummond ex- 
plaining the failure of the iron operations at Dechource for this 
year. The Lieut. Governor recommends that Lieut. Col. 
Drummond should be permitted to engage the services of two 
founders to assist Mr. Davies. The experiment should be fully 
tried, for the pig iron produced at this furnaee will sup})ly the 
Roorkee Workshops. The work has been stopped simply for 
want of trained hands. The natives could not keep the heartli 
clean of ashes, and consequently the liquid metal could not be 
flrawn from the furnace. The iron turned out is of the very best 
quality of cast iron. 

On April 25, Mr. Sowerby reports on the experimental Wast 
furnace at Deehouree. It was begun in Novenfiber, 1855, under 
great disadvantages from the want of workmen and tools. The 
furnace was commenced in the middle of November. The fotin- 
dations are of undressed rubble masonry, tlie adjacent “ boulders 
being split and laid in mud and grouted with the white elay 
made into a semi-liquid state, and poured into the spaces be- 
tween the stones ; this made a tolerable solid foundation The 
upper walls are built of the same material laid in mud and lime. 
The fire-bricks w'ere burnt wheii in place in the furnace. They 
were very good. The clay however reqxiires to be carefully se- 
lected. “ As soon as dug it should be first calcined, small char- 
coal being the best for calcining it ; it should then be ground in 
a good mill into a fine powder like soorkee, and afterwards mix- 
ed with a small poi'tion of the clay and water sufficient to make 
it |)lastic. In moulding this would be best done on a good flag- 
ged pavement of sufficient arc^a, being allowed to remain there 
till dry ; the bricks if placed on the ground get twisted and spoil- 
tid, and frctpiently crack when drying ; they require also to be 
turned over and scraped, the loose earth adhering to them, this 
causes additional labor ; when thoroughly dried they should be 
burnt in j)roperly constructed kilns with small chai’coal. Fire 
bricks tlms carefully prepared would be fotind equal to the 
best made in England, which are frequently not prepared 
with so much care. The proper color of the bricks is a 
slight flesh color, and they are rather tender. The water- 
wheel that has been constructed for supplying the blast is 
eighteen feet in diameter and four feet abreast. It has thirty- 
two buckets, the axle and arms are of saul wood ; the buck- 
ets and surrounding is of schymul ; the bearings and beams 
are also of the latter timber ; the cranks, connecting rods and 
piston rods are of saul.” Such a wheel moving at ten revolu- 
tions per minute is equal to thirty horse power. It was almost 
too large for the present machinery. Mr. Sowerby proceeds to 
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describe the machinery of which be gives a plan, and also the 
bunds of the river. He then describes the process of making 
charcoal, which cost Its. 808 for fifty tons, or about 6 annas a 
maund. Tramways are required to bring the fuel from the fo- 
rest, which ought not to cost more than Rs. 500 a mile. .Lime- 
stone is cheap and plentiful. 

At the first trial of the furnace the air chamber leaked, and the 
cylinders were connected directly with the blast pipes. The iron 
taken out when remelted in a small ctipola ran out in small 
pigs of the quality known as No. 1 grey metal pigs, Ist quality. 
In the second trial the hearth could not be kept clear. The 
work was too fierce for untrained natives, and European smel- 
tersasbould at first be brought out. The iron taken out was as 
good as at first, and the furnace had sustained no damage. 

Mr. Sowerby thinks tliat sixty furnaces might be judiciously 
erected, and suggests machines by which the w'ater power available 
might be rendered sufficient. Branch works should be establish- 
ed a little way in the hills, say at Agar or Ramgnrh ; any thing 
like a fiiilure of the works as a commercial speculation will most 
certainly be the result of mismanagement or misapplication of 
capital, from an erroneous conception of the proper mode of 
carrying out the works.'^ The expenses incurred in the experi- 
ment amount to Rs. 10,478, everything having cost at least 25 
per cent, more than they should have done for want of good 
tools, good workmen and previous preparations.^' Two founders 
have been ordered out from England. 


REVENUE REPORT OF THE N. W. PROVINCES, 

For 1855-56. 

On 29th NoA'cmber, 1856, tlie Sudder Board of Revenue, 
North Western Provinces submits a report on its o]j|pration8 for 
1855-56. The year has upon the whole been unfavorable, 
generally from heavy and untimely rain. The land revenue has 
]ievert|iiiless been realized with little coercion. The gross ba- 
end of the year amounted to Rs. 8,19,650 nearly 
thnArapmes those of the previous year. Of this sxun 1,51,353 
is jMrotfuI and Rs. 1,39,594 irrecoverable, and Rs. 3,16,650 no- 
The latter arise chiefly from reductions of jumma pending 
ipltiement. 1,85,378 dustuks were issued against 2,03,191 last 
^ar. The following Table shews the number of coercive mea- 
suj cs : — 
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Years^ 


Sales. Parms. 


IVanf/ers Transfer's Sequestra* 
Muhals. Puttees. tion$. 


1854- 55, . . 8» 66 

1855- 56, .. %7^ 96 


69 95 

68 ♦ 136 


12 

41 


There has been a marked increase in summary suits. The 
proprietory mutations have decreased, except in the Saugor 
Division which is over- assessed. Partition suits Imve decreas- 
ed. There Ivas been an increase of resumptions chiefly iu 
Jaloun and Jhansee. “During the year under report 41,768 
acres of rent-free land have lapsed to Government by demise 
of incumbents, and 18,746 acres have been resumed, giving a 
total of 60,514 acres against 24,502 in 1854- 5-5. The settle- 
ment of t^se lands proceeds satisfactorily ; 5,468 lapsed te- 
nures, aggr^ating 37,016 acres have been assessed at Rs. 
35,837, and 405 resumed tenures, aggregating 15,054 acres, 
at a juma of Jls. 6,737.’'’ .A general improvement is observable 
in all districts in the 43ondition of the village papers. The ex- 
ception is the Saugor division, where the survey is going on. 
The Abkaree demand has risen Rs. 99,332. The stamp revenue 
shews a decrease of Rs. 53,828. The decrease is observable 
in every district, but the Board do not understand the cause. 
Much attention is paid to the instniction of Putwarees and the 
Tehseelee Amlahs are examined. The Appendix contains sta- 
tistics which may be thus summarized : — 


Revenue demand. 

Collections, 

Balances, 

Percentage of balances on demand, . . 
Dustucks issued, . . 

Estates sold for arrears, 

Tlieir Jumma, 

No. of estates farmed, 

Their J umma. 

No. of estates transferred, . . 

Their Jumma, 

No. of puttees transferred, . . 

Their Jumma, 

No. of estates made Kham,. . 

Their J umma. 

No. of summary suits. 

Of these decided,. . 

Adjusted or withdrawn. 

Mutations of property under decrees, 
„ by private transfer. 


Rs. 4,55,57,442 

. . 4,47,37,792 

8,19,650 
68 

1,85,378 

27 

Rs. 20,198 

96 

Rs. 49,226 

58 

Rs. 83,345 

135 

Rs. 23,629 

41 

Rs. 4,17,029 

34,689 
25,B57 
8,012 
2,485 
22,711 
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PaYt\t\ows effected, 

Lapses, . . 

Acres included in them, 

Resumptions, . . ^ 

Acres included in tliem, 

No. of villages in which pa])crs have been filed. 
No in which ])aper.s have not been filed, 
J>cmauds for Abkareo, . . . . Its. 


192 

328 

41,768 

3,370 

18,746 

89,21f 

13,1144 

22,99,784 

21,79,980 

1,19,754 

14,70,666 

1,97,941 

35.53 

28.97 


Collections, . . . . . . li». 21,79,980 

Jlalances, . . . . . . Rs. 1,19,754 

Profit on stamps, . . . . . . Us. 14,70,666 

Miscellaneous net Collections, . . Rs. 1,97,941 

Pall of rain in 18.5 1-55 inches, . . . . 35.53 

Previous mean inches, . . . . . . 28.97 

On 22nd December, Government apjjroves the report, orders 
that the decrease in the Stamp Revenue should be investi- 
gated, and recapitulates certain improvements in the details of 
revenue administration introduced during the year. Of these 
the most important arc “ the course to be followed in the 
Revenue Department upon references from the Civil Courts in 
suits brought for the enhancement of the rents of Tenants, has 
been fully prescribed, and a great practical benefit has, through 
the ready co-operation of the Sudder Court, been gained for 
the people. Powers have been given to Collectors, under 
clearly defined rules, for the prompt determination of all claims 
for ejectment, and all complaints of illegal dispossession, be- 
tween Landlord and Tenant. The principles have been declared 
under ■which the tenure of cultivators, with fixed rights of occu- 
pancy, may, without violence to any legal title, become gradual- 
ly improved, and made more certain, by means of the voluntary 
admission of a recognized power of alienation. In a like spirit, 
the liberty of Tenants to construct wells on their lands has 
been declared, under conditions which maintain, at the same 
time, the just interests of proprietors. Drafts of Bills for an 
amended Dustuck Process ; for a more appropriate and eftectivc 
Law of Partition ; for the more easy and satisfactory settlement 
of accounts between Co-Parceners, and for the collection of dues 
paj^able to assignees, in whatever character, of tho Government 
yierenue as distinct from the owners of Jient have been prepared, 
,,%ud circulated for the opinions of all Revenue Officers. Sugges- 
fious have also been invited on important points connected with 
alleged defects in the ]>re8ent Law regardiii^ summary suits for 
rout an#®xaction.” 
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HISTORY OF SIND, a. d, 710 to 1500. 

Translated from the Persian by Captain G. O. Malet. 

Bombajf Records, No. XIII. 

This book is divided into IV. Chapters. 

The I. Chapter contains the Conquest of Sind with its Govern- 
ment under the Khaliphs, Bunee Ooniaijuli and Bunee Abbas. 

The II. Chapter, the rule of the kings of Hindostau. 

The III. Chapter, the rule of the Urghooneeyuhs. 

The IV. Chapter shew how Akbar Sliah acquired the coun- 
try and w’hat Ameers were appointed to and came to govern 
Sind. 

In the year Hijrce 92 (a. d. 710) Mahomed, the son of Kasim 
invaded Sind, seeking to revenge the indignity oftered to certain 
Mussulman merchants in the time of Abdool Mulik. The 
reigning monarch was Rais Daher, whose father had acqidred the 
throne througii the love borne to him by the wile of the then reign- 
ing monarch, Rais Sahsee. No ettectual opposition was made to 
Mahomed Kasim who invading the province of Schwistan took 
the towns of Tatta, above Mooltan, and was on his road to Del- 
halpoor whence an order came from the Khalij)!! Wulleed that 
Mahomed Kasim having wrajiped himself in the raw hide of 
an ox should he present at Darul Khaliphat. It appears that 
Kasim met with las death from the misrepresentations of 
the daughters of Rais Daher, who thus revenged themselves 
upon two of their enemies, the Kaliph Widleed, wlio lost a faith- 
ful servant and Kasim w'ho lost his life. The country remained 
in the hands of tlie Bunee Oomaiyuh Khaliphs up to the year of 
the Hijrce 4-10 (a. d. 1019) when Sooltau Mahomed Gazee 
left Ghuznee took Mooltan and Ooch, and deputed the Wuzeer, 
Abdoor Ruzay, to finish the conquest which was finally ac- 
complished in the Hijrce 417 (a. d. 102C). In the year 
422 (a. d. 1050) Sooltau Musnood succeeded his fatlier, to 
him succeeded in 433 (a. d. 1041) Sooltau Mondood, in 441 
(a. d. 1049) Sooltan Mujdood ascended the throne, after liim 
the turn of sovereignty came to Khoosruwi Moolk who after being 
deposed in 583 (a. d. 1187) by Sooltan GhU|si|s-ood.deeu Ghorec 
was confined at Ghuznee. From that time until the year of the 
Hijrce 800 (a. d. iaf97) the country was governed by 17 kings 
of the Ghorian and Mogul Dynasties. lind<;r their rule Sind 
seems to have prospered. Some of the sayings of these monai’ehs 
w€ire very apt such as»that of Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed. 

The world is a dream in front of open ej'cs ; with such jv 
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dreato the hearts of the "ooil will not mingle” and again that 
of Sikvmder Sliah. “ In this world if there is a king's throne 
what is it. Oh my friend, for no one can cat of the food except 
his own portion.” At this time, liigree 80() (a. d. 1397) 
the Ameers despising the character of TJbdoor B.usheed, the son of 
Sttitau Mahomed, entered into a compact by which it was arrang- 
ed that the real sovereignty of the country should pass into their 
hands, they from time to time electing a king. Their first four 
kings were elected from the tribes of Soomrah and Summah. The 
first was Soomrah, the son of Chundur he '' cleared aAvay 
from the borders of the country ell the thorns, and refuse, 
the breeders of dissension and the disobedient.” He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Doda. To Doda with the consent of the 
Ameers succeeded Khufeef, to wliom it appears the Jut Bc- 
loochees paid tribute. Then reigned Doda, the son of Oomur, 
Oomur, Chunur, Doda and Un*ah Meld ; this last monarch 
was so incapable of governing that he was rebelled "against, 
and slain by Jam Oonnur who succeeded to the throne ; 
he in his turn was killed by his vakeel. From the death 
of Jam Oonnur, to the commencement of the reign of the Ur- 
ghooneeyuhs we have 10 kings, Joonuh, the son of Babuniyuh 
Jam Babuniyuh, the sou of Jam Khair-ood-deen, Jam Nizara-ood- 
deen, Jam Ali Sher who “ gave strength to the rules of justice.” 
He invited the principal Ameers to a banquet ami treacherously 
murdered them. Jam Tughlug Shah, Jam Sekunder, Jam Roy- 
dhun. Jam Sunjursueceeded in whose time such customs and habits 
as were never known before in Sind were introduced, the sepoys 
and ryuts lived in great happiness. Then came Jam Nizam-ood- 
deen. Jam Pheros who spending his time in pleasure the nobles 
turned their heads to ruining their country ; he ruled in Sind until 
926 (a. i>. 1520) when Sind was invaded by Shah Beg Urghoon. 
Shah Beg was the son of Meer Zoonoon, who was appointed to the 
office of Mecrea of Kandahar, by the son of Sultan Hoosain 
Shah, the Meerza Budeen-ooz-Zuman with whom Mcer Zoo- 
noon continued in close connection until his death when fighting 
with the Oozbuks before Herat. Shah Beg Iiaving been 
compelled by Babur Badshaw to surrender Kandahar, he pro- 
ceeded to Sfaawul where he remained for two years, but the scar- 
oify jjtf provisions, his sepoys during one season having nothing to 
carrots and. turnips, compelled him to make an incur- 
liHnbto Sind, this as we have before mentioned took place 
jSI^||ie reign of Jam Pheroz meeting. The rdi>utation of Shah Beg 
fiilired him a numerous army, which he marched upon Tatta, 
town he gave tip to plunder. Shah Beg with en- 
tire success in his expedition, called a* consultation of his 
chiefs who feeling tliat their forces were not at present sufficient 



the military occupation of the whole of Sind wisely con- 
cluded a treaty wdth Jam Pheroz, to tlie effect that the coun- 
try from Sukkur to Tatta should belong to Jam Pheroz and 
that tlie country above Sukkur should be ceded to Shah Beg. 
I’he further progress of Shah Beg in the settlement of his 
newly acquired* territory is described with au account of hi» 
death. When Shah Beg was with his father at Herat, he al- 
w'ays attended the assemblies of the learned and ho was in the 
habit of calling them to his house twice a week. The results 
of this plan were “An Explanation of Kaffbeyuh;’^ “Mar- 
ginal Notes to the Commentary of Mutalim’^ also “ Marginal 
Notes to the Commentary of the Furayuz of Mcer Synd Shn- 
reef.'^ To the north of Scebee is seen a cupola which is called in 
Siiidcc tongue Maree or Curhee, wdicu ai>y one goes there it 
disap])cars from sight It is said to be a talisman made by former 
people and that beneath it there is a treasure. 

In Kandahar there is a village called Beklmahec near whicli 
there is a hill in which is a cavern with running W'ater on all 
siders, u talismati is here, and a revolving wheel round which 
there Are hi’icks of gold. The history of certain Synds and holy 
mon of Kandahar is detailed at length. 

Shah lloosain, having asecuded the throne of his father 
Jam Pheroz, at the head of 50,000 incu advanced against 
Tatta, but was by Shah lloosain signally defeated, he went 
to Guzerat there remaining until lie “ took his life to para- 
dise." Shah lloosain subdued the JJuliurs and Machees, He 
by the treachery of the Chief Minister of Sultan Mahomed, 
who administered poison to his master, was elected sovereign 
by the Bcloochecs and Lungahs. After these successes Shah 
lloosain stormed the Fort of Dilawnr which is described as 
having its walls cipial in hciglit to Alexander’s wall, and as 
lx:ing built in such a desert that the cyoH of the birds always 
look towards the .clouds of heaven there not being one drfip of 
water on the ground. He captured Mooltau and massacred 
the inhabitants. He defeated Khiuigar, a Chief in the neigh- 
borhood of Kutcli. 

In the latter days of his life Meerza Shah lloosain was struck 
with palsy. Whilst on a military expedition on the lltli Ilubce- 
ool-Awul at the village of Nalee Fotruii the bird of his life hoard 
the sound of “ Do you come to your God with much pleasure 
His body was buried'^at Tatta, two years afterwards his remains 
were removed from thence and conveyed to Mecca, where they 
were placed near those of his father Shah Beg. The \>oets 
and learned men who flourished iu the time of Meer Shall lloosain 
were Meerza Mahomed (known by the name of Shaikh Mee- 
ruk). Shaikh Abdool Wuhab and Shaikh Alccr Mahomed, 
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Tvho were brothers. Shaikh Kootb-ood-deen Mahomed, _Mukh- 
doom Rooklia-ood-deeii, commonly called Mukhdoom Mutoo, 
Kazee Kazin, Kazee Abdoolla, Musluh-ood-deen Laree, Syud 
Taj-ood-deen, and the most perfect the most eloquent of poets, 
Shah Jahanghcer Hashimee, w'ho ■was descended from Tuyub 
Hurwee (of Herat). He came to Sind from Khorasan in the 
beginning of the reign of Meerza Shah Hoosain. His tomb is 
at Puttur. The new ruler over the TJrghoons and Turkhaus was 
Meerza Hesa who ascended the throne 962 (a. d. 1554) ; he was 
a good man in every sense of the word always being indulgent 
to the ryuts and sepoys ; he died 974 (a. d. 1566) and was 
succeeded by Mahomed Bagce. In this reign the Urghoons re- 
belled, but being subdued he in his latter days shewed kindness 
by taking them under his shadow. In 979 (a. n. 1571) he des- 
troyed himself. 

To Meerza Mahomed Bagee succeeded Meerza Jauee 
Beg, all the people found much comfort under his rule 
and slept in the s'Winging cradle of ease. Sultan Mahomed Khan 
was the next in order w'ho acquired supi*eme power in Sind, he was 
a ruler with many excellent qualities. He was brave and chari- 
table. From the days of his youth until his death he lived 
in plenty ; but his temper was so passionate that he could not 
restrain himself. He shed blood without care. He was born in 
898 (a. o. 1492) living 81 years. He was so strong that many 
times having put irons on his legs he tlirew liimself from the 
bastion of Meerza Shah IJoosain’s receiving room into the waters 
below, where was a deep and dangerous whirlpool, from- whence 
he earac out with the irons broken. 

After the death of Sultan Mahomed, Sind fell into the 
hand.s of the agents of Jidal-ood-dcijn Ukbar Shah. The chain 
of events by which this was brought about is given in the His- 
tory. Mahomed Ukbar Shah gave Tatta to the Meerza Janee 
Beg, and nominated them to the command of 5000 men. 
Meerza Jance Beg died from inflammation of the brain and 
his son Meerza Ghazee Beg received the country of Tatta at 
the representation of !Nuwab lillaraee. 


UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA. 

, . Committee was appointed on the 26th of January, 1855, to 

prepare a scherpe for the establishment of Universities in the 
Presidency Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Uie 
Committee have not dealt with the governing bodies of the Uni- 
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versities or their constitution, but exclusively ■with the examina- 
tions for entrance, degrees and honors in the several branches of 
Arts, Medicine, Law, and Civil Engineering. The Committee 
having on these subjects stated their convictions his Lordship in 
Couticil is of opinion that an entrance examination should 
be required. The mode in which it is proposed to be held is most 
convenient. The Committee have wisely adopted the titles of 
Bachelor of Arts, and of Master of Arts making the higher de- 
gree the mark of awarded honors. The Governor General in 
Council considers that perfect knowledge of some kind should be 
required, that the wide range of subjects seems to call for some 
counteracting tendency. The Committee having suggested that 
the Senates should be subject to some central authority, the Go- 
vernor General in Council is pleased to declare that the Go- 
vernor General of India shall be Chancellor of the Ihiivcrsitv of 
Calcutta and that the Governors of Madras and Bombay shall be 
the Chancellors of their respective Universities.* The Senate, 
is authorised by the Chancellor to appoint as may examiners as 
may be required for the University, the award to each being not 
greater than 1200’Rs. a year. As the Governor General in 
Council considers that. the three Universities should be in their 
main features alike, the same body to whom is entrusted the 
scheme of the Calcutta University will likewise frame schemes for 
the Madras and Bombay Universities. The Hon^ble Sir James 
Colvilc is further appointed President of the Committee, winch 
M'ill choose its own Secretary. Professorships will if required, 
be founded. As the object of the Universities is to encourage a 
regulam and liberal course of education, the form, government, 
and functions of the Indian Universities should, in their grand 
features, be coincident with those of the London University ; 
whilst the detailed regulations for the examinations must be 
framed, with due regard to the affiliated Institutions so as to in- 
clude the best portions of their curriculum. Broadly stated the 
plan of the University is as follows. 

In Arts. An entrance examination to which all candidates of 
good moral character, and sixteen years of age and upwards, may 
on the payment of a fee be admitted. An Examination for the 
B. A. degree to which all candidates may be admitted on the 
payment of a fee and on certificate of four, or in special cast's of 
three, years’ study and of good moral conduct in an iifliliatcd 
Institution. An examination for Honors to be held immediately 
after the examination for the degree. The degree to be con- 
ferred upon those who pass the Honor examination. 

* Here are given the names of the Fellows of the University of Oal- 
cutta. 
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In Medicine. “An ^Examination in ilic theoretical branches 
to which all may be admitted who have passed the entrance 
examination in Arts, and have been engaged in Medical Studies 
for two years in a recognized School. 

An examination for the Degree of Licentiate in Medicine (L. 
to which all may be admitted who have passed the first 
examination, and who have been since engaged in Medical Stu- 
dies tor three years in a recognized School. 

All exatninatiou for Honors in Medical Science, to be held 
immediately after tlic examination for the Degree of Licenti- 
ate. 

An examination for Die Degree of Doctor in Medicine (M. 
D.,) to whicli those only may be admitted who have taken the 
Degree of J5. A., and been engaged for two years in the study or 
practice of Aledieine after taking the Degree of Licentiate.” 

In Law. “An examination for the B. Ij. Degree to which all 
may be admitted after one year from the date of obtaining a 
Degree iu Arts, provided they have attended Lectures in a recog- 
nized School of LaAv for three years. 

An examination for Honors, to be held at a convenient time 
after the preceding examination.” 

In Civil Engineering. An examination for the Degree of 
Master of Civil Engineering (M. C. E.,) to which all may be 
admitted ‘who have obtained the Degree of B. A,, and have 
since passed four years in the study and practice of the profes- 
sion. 

An examination for Honors to be held shortly after the pre- 
ceding examination.” 

The standard for the proposed entrance cxaminatioiT differs 
little from that of the London University ; that for the B. A. 
Degree differs rather in. kind than in difficulty. It has been 
objected to the standard that it is too high, but apart from plac- 
ing before students an object worthy of their best exertions, 
in no other way can a fair advantage be given to a student who 
prefers one peculiar branch of study. Suppose that the maxi- 
mum number of mai’ks on each of the five subjects is 100 and 
that the mmiraum of competence in each is 25, making in all 
the subjects 125 ; it is clear that the student who has but an 
average knowledge of all tlie subjects will have the advantage 
thjft^ student who has reached perfection in one or two. In 
low standard encourages mediocrity, a high standai'd 
g«a»naB^^:»A separate examination is not proposed for the M. A. 

only those can receive it who have passed the Honor 
EMmuation. In the course for medical studies two years are 
to-'^Pgiven to theoretical and three to practical subjects. Every 
institution affiliated by one Uni^'ersity will be recognized 
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by all ; so that the students may be permitted to take their 
degree at that University they may prefer. The great 
difficulty, however, which the Sub-Committee have had, is in 
fixing the test of admission in Languages. 

As respects the entrance examination, the plan which is the 
one least liable to objection, is to require each candidate to 
pass in two of the languages, of which English must be 
one. Under this rule, it is supposed that the students of 
the Schools at the Presidency towns and hill sanitary stations, 
where the w'estern classics arc taught, will usually pass in Eng- 
lish and Latin, or in English and Greek, or possibly in English 
and one of the Indian Vernaculars ; ordinary Hindoo students 
in English and Bengalee or Hiudee ; Hindoo students of the 
Pundit class in English and Sanscrit ; ordinary Mahomedan 
students in English and Persian or Urdoo (a variety of Hindee;) 
Mahomedans of the Moulavy class in English and Arabic ; and 
students from the Burmese Provinces in English and Burmese. 
For a B. A. Degree in India the students of the Anglo-Indian. 
Schools, it is expected by the Sub-Committer, will generally pass 
in English and Latin ; Mahomedan students in English and Per- 
sian or Oordoo ; and Ilindoo students in English and Bengalee or 
Hindee. The Sub-Comniittoc strongly recommend, that every 
candidate should be required to possess a critical knowledge of 
his own Vernacular language.’^ The Sub- Committees have drawn 
up regulations for the proceeding to the degree in Arts, Medicine, 
IjUw, Civil Engineering, to be discussed and approved.* The 
Liexitenant Governor in his remarks upon the scheme (not final) 
drawn up by the Sub-Committees observes. In the Lower Pro- 
vinces the knowlcge of the English language is generally so deftc- 
tivc that the student of the Anglo Vernacular Institutions, will 
not possess that exact and critical knowledge of the English 
language, which it is hoped will be insisted upon in the 
University examinations. The reasons given for the establish- 
ment of an entrance examination are upon the whole jiist, the 
age for admission should be sixteen, however if the student have a 
certificate affirming that for seven continuous years he with credit 
attended an affiliated Institution he should be admitted at the 
age of fourteen. Since Oordoo is the established language of 
ordinary instruction, this should be left prominently open to 
the selection of students. A merely elementary knowledge of 
Sanscrit and Arabic should at the entrance examination be 
required. The B. A- degree should be attainable after two 
years from the entrance examination. The testa for llic exa- 


* Theso rcgnlations to which the following matter continually alludea 
are given in me original. 
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mmations are not of too high a standard. Honors in lan- 
guages should he granted to those who possess such a knowledge 
of Sanscrit or Arabic as implies a power of using them for the 
enrichment of the Vernacular tongues. The Degree in Arts 
should not be dispensed with as a preliminary qualification for 
degrees in, the professional branches. The Director of Public 
Instruction in jNorth AVestern Provinces animadverting upon 
the reports of the Sub-Committees obseri'es. The necessity of an 
entrance examination is obvimis, the minimum ago, on account of 
the precocity of native intellect should be fourteen instead of six- 
teen. The te.st of admission, in languages,. as proposed by the 
Sub-Committees, is open to many objections. The existence of 
Oordoo, as a language separate and distinct from Hindec is 
ignored.* The inexpediency of such a proceeding, founded on 
the supposition (totally opposed to facts) that cither Bengalee 
or Hindee^is the Vernacular language of all Hindoos is, Ironi 
the Oovt^rnraent College licturns, at once perceivable. We 
find in the three Colleges at Agra, Delhi and JBai’cilly 552 
students reading Oordoo and 12 Hindec.. 

The Hi gilt HonMilc the Governor of Dombay, in his Minute dated 
7th February, 1 855, specifics the Senate of the .Bombay Dniversity, 
remarks upon tin' entrance examination, opposes alliliation and])ro- 
ceeds. In addition to English a student before entering should 
have u thorough knowledge of liis own vernacular language and 
one or other of the following “ Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Persia:!, Murathee, Guarathec, Canarese, Sindcc, I'ortngucse.” 
There shouhl be two degrees ; students should go up for their 
B. A. degree in not less than two years after they passed the 
entrance examination, for their M. A. in not less than two years 
after the B. A. Geology should not be omitted from the Physi- 
cal Sciences. Should tlie titles adopted be the same as those in 
Great Britain, an Intlian graduate and an English graduate, 
should at least have this iu common, that up to a certain point 
they have approywiated equal yirojiortions of the best knowledge 
within their reach. The llon'ble G. G. Lumsden in a Minute, 
states what he considers to be the distinguishing features of 
the yiroposed University. IJe advises that a small body of 
Unive.i'sity examiners should travel through the Presidency 
visiting the ulhliated Institutions, and generally agrees with the 
.former minute. The lUght Hon^ble the Governor of Bombay 
iti a further minute urges the necessity of a high preliminary 
#|||adard to be exacted without exception of all candidates for 
t/iifiversity degrees in every profession. It is observed by His 
Lordship' that his views, upon the establishment of Law degrees. 


A revised standard and a list of vernacular test books are given. 
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are almost 'entii’ely in accordance with* those of Mr. Howard. 
On two points the views of Mr. Howard might with advantage 
be modified. 1st, There is no reason for refusing Honors at the. 
Bachelor’s examination. 2nd, That the Doctor’s Degree should 
not be awarded until five years after the u||brior degree shall 
have been taken. 'W 

The College Council in their report on a' Scheme for granting 
Degrees in Medicine by the Sub-Committee of Aledicine pro- 
pose the following alterations and additions. The term of four 
3 ’^ears is not sufficient to enable students to acquire an adequate 
theoretical and practi cal knowledge of the Medical profession 
for independent practice. The student should not be allowed 
to proceed to his M. B. Degree until the age of 21 years. The title 
B. A. for the lower degree is preferable to G-. A. The College 
C'ouncil then suggest vai’ious additions in accordance with their 
view that the candidates for the B. A. Degree should at least 
be 21 years of age, having studied during the period of five 
years at some affiliated Institution. Appendix A. contains the 
views of J. Don, M. D. and John Peet, -Acting Principal, Grant 
Medical College, upon the standard of Medical Education for the 
Indian Universities. Appendix C. contains the reports of Major 
General Waddington, C. B. Chief Engineer of the Public 
Works ; of W. Scott, Lieutenant Colonel, Engineers ; of H. B. 
Turner, Lieut. Colonel, Superintending Engineer, Scind ; of J. 
H. G. Crawford, Major, Engineers ; of J.. J. Berkley, Chief 
Resident Engineer, G. I. P. Railway Company, upon the qua- 
lifications requisite for the proposed Degrees of Master and 
Doctor of Civil Engineering. 

Appendix D. is a report by Mr. Howard. Mr. Howard 
states that Law is a science and therefore the study of Law 
should not be commenced except upon a broad previous 
foundation. 

“ Mr. Howard is therefore of opinion, that if legal educa- 
tion is to be anything more than a name, or a somewhat dan- 
gerous amusement, the first Degree should be a cleat test of the 
student’s knowledge of legal principles, and aptitude for legal 
study. 

That there should be no examination for Honors, but 
graduates should be named in the order of their merit, or, 
as at Hayleybury, ‘ Distinguished,’ ‘ Highly Distinguished.’ 

That a second Degree, not to be taken at an earlier period 
than three years from the first, should be given, and that high 
rewards in the shape of judicial employment should beheld out 
to those who graduate. 

IV hen it is recollected that Barristers and Attornies cannot 
be admitted to practise until they have been in a state of pupil- 
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4 go for five years, uiilc^ they arc graduates of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, iti which event the period is reduced to three years, Mr. 
Howard feels justifietl in sa^’ing that a less period will not be 
sufficient for the qualification of a native of India for a Degree/^ 

Appendix E. contains the report of R. T. llcid. Perry Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence upon the qualifications requisite for the 
Ijuw Degrees. 

Af)pcn(lixP. contains the substance of an introductory Lecture 
containing suggestions regarding Law Education by the Perry 
J’rofessor of Jurisprudence in the Elphinstonc College, with a 
fiii'tlier minute by the Hori’ble J. Cf. Lumsden, who observes 
that the basis of a liberal education should be made an iiidisj)en- 
sable reejuisite for the stamp of high distinction which the Uni- 
versity will confer hy the grunt of a Superior Degree in anv 
jmrticular profession. 

Mr Lumsden observes. The prcseiit provincial schools are 
notoriously iiicajiablc of training up even a boy of the highest 
talents, so as to qualify him for j)i'esentation before a Board of 
Ibiiversity E.vamiucrs, or indeed to do more than we now expect 
of a common t^lork. “ There, is not a School, in the Mofus- 
sil, the Poona College excepted, that could impai’t aii educa- 
tion superior to w hat is given in Scliools of the very lowest class 
at houic. It seems then to he unquestionable that the first 
step to success in founding a University is the foundation 
of a sufficient nmnhcr of really good and efficient Schools, ca- 
jiablo of imparting to those who have the capacity and applitaition 
to profit by their oppoi’tunitics, at least as good an education as 
is to be aoquii’cd in the public and in the 6es/ of the private 
Schooh at home. Here we require Sebools of a higher order 
than the average class of English Schools. There a boy leaves 
his School to enter into a society more advanced in intelligence 
than that whieli he has hTt — a society, in fact, to the standard 
of which he Inus been working up. Here on the other hand, 
the boy with his fresh intelligence returns to the darkness of his 
home atul to the bigoted observances of his domestic circle, 
where, instead of receiving fresh rays of light, the imperfect 
lights w Jiich ho has acquired I'lm the greatest risk of being 
s] )eed ily exti n gu ished . ’ ’ 

The Sub-Committee of Arts in their second report, revise their 
first .schcj*® of examinations, and academical degrees, and 
Honors for,.the Universities of India adapting it more complete- 
ly to therspccial circumstances under which Indian education 
is carried on. The Siib-Committec consider that with regard to 
degrees it is on the whole best to retain the old names indicative 
of an ammint of mental training and knowledge w hich will at once 
be recognised. Th<;y prefer the tenaa entrance to the term matri- 
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culatioiias the title of tlic first examination. In regard to tlic mode 
which the various Schools of learning should be connected with 
the Universitv, the Sub-Committee see no valid reason for de- 
parting from the plan adopted at the foundation of the London 
University. This system of aftiliation will they believe be found 
useful in improving existing institutions and in leading to the 
establishment of othei’s. The affiliated Schools of one University 
should be acknowledged by all. The Sub-Committee think that 
the appointment of an entrance examination w'ill lead the 
students to prepare themselves at an early age for succeeding at an 
University examination ; morem'cr success at the entrance ex- 
aminations of itself is in the nature of a distinction. The diffi- 
culty of bringing students from the interior to the University 
has been provided for by ruling that examinations for entrance 
may be held simultaneously at Calcutta (or Madras or Bombay) 
and at cex’tain specified places in the interior of the presidency. 
This ])lau has been tried in Bengal in awarding the Government 
Seholarships and that w'ith great success. The great difficulty 
which the Sub-Committee have liad is in fixing the test of ad- 
mission in languages. This difficulty arises from the circum- 
stance, that whereas in I'lngland Bnglish is the only Vcimacular, 
and Ijatin, Greek and Hebrew the only classical language.s, in 
the Bengal Presidency alone there arc four main Vernacular lan- 
guages, and two classical languages besides the Occidental 
classics ; while English must be regarded in some cases as a 
classical, in others as a Vernacular latiguagc. 

As respects the entrance examination, the Sub-Committee 
Iiave come to the conclusion, that the plan which is least liable to 
objection, is to require each candidate to pass in two of the lan- 
guages, of which English must be one. Under this rule, it is sup- 
j)oscd that the students of the Schools at the Presidency towns and 
lull sanitary stations, where the Western classics are taught, will 
usually pass in E»»glish and Latin, or in English and Greek, 
or x'ossibly in I'lnglish and one of the Indian Vernaculars ; 
ordinary Hindu Students in English and in Bengalee, Urdu or 
Hiudee ; Hindu Students of thf; Pundit class in English and 
Sanskrit ; ordinary Malioinedan Students in English and Per- 
sian or li'rdu ; Mahomedaus of the Moulavy class in English 
and Arabic ; and Students from the Burmese Provinces iu 
English and Burmese. 

The Sub-Committee are unanimous in thinking, that an 
Examination for Honors at entrance is quite unnecessary. 
They are of opinion that the standard of the entrance examina- 
tion papers should be moderately high, so that the being placed 
by the Examiners in the First Division should be evidence of 
considerable academical progress at the age of sixteen, the 
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nriinirnuin of admission, but that more than this is not re- 

quired. And they think that a moderate amount of knowledge 
in ea<jh branch should be sufficient to give candidates a place in 
tlie Second Division, and thus enable them to study for the 
Degrees.” 

it is proposed to admit to ‘^^thc examination for the B. A. 
Degree, at any Indian 1 ./ niversitj’-, those who have passed the 
entrance examination at that or any other Indian University, 
and have prosecuted tlicir studies at any one of the affiliated 
Institutions fijr at least three 3-ears subsequent to entrance. 
The Senate, might also have the power to admit to this exami- 
nation, students who, though not belonging to an affiliated 
School, can satisfy the Senate that they have jmrsued a re- 
gular course of stud3' under qualified tuition at least four years 
subsequent to entrance, and that they are of good moral charat tcr. 

The Sub-Committee are furtbor of ojnnion, that during the first 
three years of the existence of the Universities, the Senates 
shoirld admit to the examination for the degree of 13 . A. any per- 
sons w'ho have passed the entrance examination, and can pro- 
duce certificates of good moral (diaraeter. 

For a B. A. Degree in India, the Sub-Committee think it 
snfiicicnt, so far as languages are concerned, that the candidates, 
as at entrance, should be required to pass in at least two of the 
languages of which English must he one. Idie Suh- Committee 
strongly recommend that e;vcry candidalc should he required to 
possess a critical knowledge of his own Vcrnaeidar language, and 
that the examination should be so conducted us to put this know- 
ledge strictly and tlioronglily to tlictcsf. For the Honor Fxami- 
nafion, in the branch of Lianguages, the Sub-Committee would 
further make it compulsory on every student to pass in a second 
classical language ; so that, to obtain honors in languages, every 
Anglo-Indian student, generall}’^ .sjieaking, would undergo an ex- 
amination in Latin and Creek, as well as in his own Vernacular, 
English ; every Hindu student in English and Sanskrit, besides 
bis own language ; and cvciyi' ISTahomcdau student in English 
and Arabic, as well as in Fersian or Urdu. Thus the smallest 
number of languagt's which each candidate is required to know 
will he less by two for a Degree, and less by one forHonors, 
than at the London I'nivcrsity. 

In Maihematies and Natural Fhiloso])h3’-, the standard of the 
London U»|t'er 8 ity has been altered only by introducing the sub- 
ject of C^fees, and slightl3'- modifying the course in Astronomy. 

In addition fo f,he ustial chief branches of Ancient llistor3’', the 
Sub-Cegnj^ttee have not only added the History of India, hut 
also w IModern Europe ; and have joined with them all the 
studylof tlie Frineiples of Ilistoi'ic Evidence. 
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In the standard for the Mental and Moral Sciences, Mental 
Philosophy, is included. * 

The Physical Sciences include Animal Physiology, Physical 
O^eography, and Chemistry. 

The Sub-Committee arc of opinion that, in the examination 
for the B. A. Degree, the standard of the papers should be mo- 
derately high, so as to afford, in regard to the caijididatcs placed 
in the First 13ivision, evidence of considerable academical pro- 
gress and fitness for the Honor ^Examination ; but tliat a mo- 
derate amount of knowledge in each branch should suffice to 
secure the candidates a place in the Second Division, and a 
Degree.” 

It seems f.o the Sub-Committee, that there should be live 
distinct branches of learning in which Honors may be taken by 
any person who passes the examination for the B A. Degi’ee, 
and is placed by the Examiners in the First DiNdsiou, These 
are : — 

1. Eangnages. 

2. Hisi-ory. 

3. Mathematics and Natural Pliilosopliy. 

I*. Natural History and the Physical Sciences, 

5. The Mental and Moral Sciences. 

The branch of Langv ages usually connected witli History has 
been rendered complete in itself, by the introduction of Compara- 
tive Grammar*, the History of English Ijitcratnre, and the Princi- 
X)les of Composition. Branches 3 and 4 are almost the same 
as similar branches of Honors in the London Ihiiversity. 

From branch 5, the IMentat. ano Moral Sciences, they 
have removed the subjects of Political Economy and Political 
Philosophy now included in History, and have suxiplied their 
yilacc by Natural Theology and otiicr" important topics. In this 
branch five subjects arc compulsory, vi^. Logic, the Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, Natural Theology, Moral Philosophy ami Mental 
Philosophy. A sixth must be selected by each student from 
the following list : — 

a. The Philosoxihy of the Inductive Sciences. 

b. The Elements of Jurisprudence. 

c. The Philosophy of Education. 

d. The Evidences of Bcvcaled lleligion, as contained in But- 
ler’s Analogy and Palcy’s Evidences. 

Candidates for Honors must proceed to the Honor Examina- 
tion immediately after taking the Degree of B. A. in the first 
class all those ivho fail to come ux) for a Degree Examination 
within five years from their passing the entrance examination 
will be excluded. 

Every candidate who obtains Honor.s in any on<? or more ol 
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these five branches shoiild, in the opinion of the Sub-Committee, 
be entitled at once to th^ higher Degree of M. A. without pay- 
ment of any fee.” _ ^ 

TIic Sub-Committee propose “to dispense altogether with the 
examination for the Degree of Master of Arts, and to prescribe 
in its st§ad, the examination for Honors at the B. A. Degree. 
Tn no case WQuld they confer the M. A. Degree without exami- 
nation, but they propose this distinction. They would confer 
the Degree of M. A. immediately and gratuitously on those who 
in the same year take Honors in any one or more of the pre- 
scribed branches of knowledge at the B, A. Degree. They would 
also confer it on payment of a fee upon any person who has 
passed the B. A. examination, and who in any subsequent year 
may pass the Honor Examination in any otic of the appointed 
branches ; but they woiild allow such a student no other honor, 
however high his •j)Osition might be on the passed list. 

Students intending to prosecute their further studies in Law, 
Medicine and Civil Engineering may, by special diligence, pre- 
pare themselves for the B. A. Degree within three years from 
their entrance examination. They will be examined, but even 
though they pass, the Degree itself will not be conferred upon 
them till the prescribed period of four years has expired.^' 

The rules drawn up by the several Sub-Committees for the 
examination of students in Arts, Law, Civil Engineering and 
Medicine are as follow's : — 

Auts E.ntkan(’e Examinatiox. 

'^rhe entrance cxamiiuition shall take place once a year and 
shall commence on the lii'st Monday in March. The chief ex- 
amination will be held in Calcutta, but candidates may bo ex- 
amined at Berhampore, Dacca., Patna, Cuttack, Benares, Agra, 
Delhi, Ajmere, Lahore. All candidates at or past the a.ge of six- 
t.eeTj, having previously applied to the llegistrar or to the Secretary 
«)f tlu' Local Committee at one of the above mentioned places, may 
be admitted to this examination. “ The Examination shall be 
conducted by moans of printed papers, which shall be the same 
for all places in the interior as for Calcutta, and which may in- 
Ade a pa|fer ol' questions to bo asked and answered, and of sen- 
read and explained, orally. 

(/andj^tes for entrance shall be examined in the following 
snhjcc^^ — 

I. Languages. 

Two of the following Languages of which English must be 
one, 



L ->or 1 


English. j Sanski’it. 

Greek. ' 

Eatiii. 

Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Persian . 

Candidates shall be examined in each of tlic langnngcs in both 
prose and poetry ; the subjects being selected by the Senate orm 
year and a half prcvioiis to the examination from any approved 
classical or standard works or autliors, such as the following : — 

English . 

Pope, Cow’per, Scott, Campbell, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Southey, UePoc. 

Greek. 

Homer, Xenophon. 

Latin. 

Virgil, Horace, Sallust, Cmsar, Livy, Cicei'o, 

Hebretv. 

Arabic. 

Alif Lailn, Xafhat al Yaraau. 

Persian. 



Gulistan, Bostan, Yusuf-o-Zulaikha, Akhlah-i-Muhsini, An- 
ari Suhaiii. 

Santski-il. 


Eaghuvansa, Kumara Surnbhava. 

Bengalee. 

Tota ItiJias, Life of Raja Krishna Chundra Roy, Arabian 
Nights, Ramayun. 

Hindee. 

The Ramayun. 

Urdu. 


Burmese. 


The papers in each language shall include Questions on Gram- 
mar and Idiom. , 

Easy sentences in each of the languages in which the Can- 
^Aidate is examined shall be given for translation into the other 
language, 

II. History and Geography. 


The Outlines of General History, as contained in Marshman’s 
Brief Survey, or other similar works ; and the Outlines of 
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rts ooTit/^i nod in Murrajf’s Jlistoiy of India, or 
other similar works. 

A general knowledge of Geography, and a more detailed 

knowledge of the Geogi’aphy of India. 

III. IMathematics and Naturae PniLosoPHy. 

Arithmetic and Algebra. 

The ordinarv Kules of Arithmetic. 

Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Extraction of the Square-root. 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division of Alge-- 
hraical Cluantititis. 

Proportion. 

Simple Equations. 

Geometry. 

The first three books of Euclid. 

Mechanics. 

Composition and Resolution of Statical Forces. 

The simpUi Mechanical Powers, with the ratio of power to 
weight in each Centre of Gravity. 

IV. Natuuae History. 

A general knowledge of the habits and characteristics of 
vertebrated animals, as described in Patterson's Zoology for 
the Use of Schools," or in any similar work. 

General economy of vegetation and the simple or elementary 
organs of plants, us contained in the first 46 Sections of “ Vegeta- 
ble Physiology" in Chambers’s Course, or in any similar work. 

In liranches II. Ill . and IV. the answrers may be given in 
cither of the languages iu which the candidate is examined. 

At the close of each day’s examination at any places in the 
interior above-mentioned, the answers of each candidate shall 
be sealed up by the Secretary to the Local Committee of Public 
Instruction, and forwarded immediately to the Registrar. 

On the morning of the fourth Monday after the examination, 
the Examinex^ shall arrange in two divisions, each in alphabeti- 
cal order, tha^assed candidates to each of whom shall be given 
a ecrtificat-e ^age and class." 

Bachelor of Arts. 

The e^tohiination for the B. A. Degree shall take place once 
a year commence on the first Monday in April. Though can- 
didates may be admitted to the examination in three years after 
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p issing the entrance examination, jet the Degree will not bo 
confirmed until the fourth year, Every person who has passed 
the entrance examination at either of the Universities of Madras 
or Bombay, shall be admitted to the examination for the Degree 
of B. A. in the Calcutta University, provided he shall first satis- 
fy the Registrar that he is of good moral character, and that he 
has prosecuted, during the period that has elapsed since his pass- 
ing the entrance examination, a regiilar course of study in one 
of the Institutions affiliated to cither of those Universities. 

Applications must be made and certificates forwarded to the 
Registrar at least fourteen days before the examination begins. 
Notice in writing must also be given, by the candidates, of the 
languages in which they wish to he examined. 

The fee for the degree of B. A. shall he twenty-five Rupees. 
No candidate shall he admitted to the examination, unless he 
have previously paid this fee to the Registrar. If a candidate 
fail to pass the examination, the fee shall not he returned to 
him. He may be admitted to any one or more subsequent 
examinations on payment of a like fee of twenty-five Rupees on 
each occasion. 

The examination shall he conducted chiefly by means of 
written or printed jiapcrs, but the lixaminers may also put viva 
voce questions to any candidate in the subjects in which they are 
severally appointed to examine. 

Candidates fer the degree of B. A. shall be examined in the 
following subjects : — 

T. liANGITAGES. 


Two of the following Uanguages, of which English must be 
one : — 


English. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Hebrew. 

Ai'ahic. 

Persian. 


Sanskrit. 

Bengalee. 

Hindee. 

Urdu. 

Burmese. 


Candidates sliall he examined in each uf the languages in both 
prose and poetry ; the subject being selected by the Senate two 
years previous to the examination from any approved classical 
or standard work.<s or authors such a.s the following : — 


English. 

Milton, Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, Young, Thomson. 
Bacon, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Southey, 
Macaxilay. 
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CrJ'Cpk, 

Honicr, Sophocles, Euripiilcs, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Demosthenes, Plato. 

Latin. 

Virgil, Horace', Csesar, Cicero, Livy, Tacitus. 

ITcbrexo. 

Arabic. 

Alif Lailah, Nafhat al Yaruan, Ikhwan al Safa, Soyuti’s Tarikh 
al Kholfa, Tarikh Yamini. 

Persian . 

Sekandar Nameh, Gnlistan, l>o'\van of TFafiz, Akhlaq-i-Jalali 
(or jN'asiii,)J)cAvau of Oi'fi, Ahu-al-Fazl’s Jjctters. 

Sanskrit. 

Ilughuvaiisa, Kumarusumbhava, Kirritarjuniya, Viraehiirita, 
T1 ttaraeharita Aludrarakshasa. 

Bengalee. 

Batrish Singhasnn, Put'ush ParikJnja, Bclal Panchahingsati, Pro- 

bodh Cbaudrika, Mahabharat, Itamayan, Meghaduta, Sakantala, 

Annada ManguJ. 

Hinder. 

Urdu. 

Burmese. 

The papers in each langTiagc shall include Ciuestions on Gra- 
niar and Idiom. 

Scnteuccs in each language shall be translated into the other. 

11. IIlSTOHY. 

The principles of historic evidence as treated in Isaac Taylor*.s 
two M'orks on the subject, or other similar books. 

The History of England, (including that of British India,) to 
the end of 1815. • 

Elphinstone’s History of India. 

Ancient History, Avith special reference to the -History of 
Greece to the death of A lexander, the History of Rome to* the 
death of Augustus and the. History of tlie Jews. 

, The Historical Questions will include the Geography of the 
couutrieft^o which they refer. 

Mathematics, and Natuu-al Philosophy. 

Arithmetic and Algebra. 

f ife ordinary Rules of Arithmetic, 
ulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
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Extraction of the Square-root. 

Addition^ Subtraction, Multiplication and Division of Algebrai- 
cal duantities. 

Simple and Quadratic Equations, and questions producing 
them. 

Algebraical Proportion and Variation. 

Permutations and Combiiiations. 

Arithmetical and Geometrical Progression. 

•Binomial Theorem. 

Simple and Corajiound Interest, Discount, and Annuities for 
terms of years. 

The nature and use of Logaritlims. 

Geometry . 

The first six books of Euclid, and the eleventh book to Prop. 
XXI, with deductions. 

Conic Sections. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

Solution of all cases of Plane Triangles. The expression for 
tlie Area of a Triangle in terms of its sides. 

Mechanics. 

Composition and Resolution of Forces. 

The Mocbauical Powers. 

The Centre of (Gravity. 

The general laws of Motion. 

The motion of falling bodies in free sp.ice and down ineliiieJ 
planes. 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics and Pneumatics. 

Pressure of liquids and gases, its equal diffusion and variation 
as the depth. 

Specific Gravity. 

Description and explanation of tlic barometer, siphon, common 
pvimp, forcing pump, air-pump, and steam-engine. 

Ojjtics. 

Daws of Reflection and Refraction. 

Formation of images by simple lenses. 

Astronomy. 

Elementary knowledge of the Solar System, including the 
phenomena of Eclipses. 

IV. Physicax Sciences. 

Chemistry. 

The Atmospliere, its general nature and condition ; its edm- 


o 
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j>onent parts — Oxygen and Nitrogen; their properties, water 
and carbonic acid ; proportion of these substances in the air. 

Chlorine and Iodine, as compared with Oxygen. 

Water ; its general relation to the atmosphere and earth ; its 
natural states and relative purity ; sea watci’, river water, spring 
water, rain water, pure water ; eflects of heat and cold on it ; its 
compound nature ; its elements. 

Hydrogen ; its nature and proportion in water ; its i)resence 
in most ordinary fuels ; its product when burnt. 

Sulphur ; phosphorus, and carbon, generally. 

Nitric acid, suljdiuric acid ; carbonic acid j their elements. 

Hydrochloric or muriatic acid. 

Alkalies, earths, oxydes, gouerally. 

Salts ; theii’ nature generally ; sulphates ; nitrates ; carbonates. 

Metals generally ; iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc*, gold, silver, 
platinum, mcircury. 

Powers of mutter ; aggregation ; crystallization ; chemical affi- 
nity ; dehnite cciuivalcnts. 

Combustion ; flame ; nature of ordinary fuel ; eliief results of 
combustion, i. c., the bodies produced. 

Heat ; natural and artificial sources ; its effects ; expansion ; 
solids, liquids, gases, thermometer, conduction, radiation, capacity, 
change of form, liquefaction, steam 

^‘Animal Physiology. 

As contained in Knox’s translation of Milne Edwards’ Zoology, 
or other similar works. 

* Physical Geography. 

Physical Geography, as contained in Hughes or any other 
similar work. 

V. Mkntal ani> Mokai. Scjencks. 


Logic. 

The Elements of Logic, as contained in Whateley or any 
similar work. 

Moral Philosophy. 


Moral Philosophy, as contained in Wayland, Abercrombie, or 
ally similar work. 

Mental Philosophy . 

.^^teutal Philosophy, as contained in Abercrombie, Dr. Payne, 
■■'l^kxxy similar work. 

On the morning of the second Monday after the examination, 
the Examiners shall arrange in two divisions, each in alphabeti- 
cal order, such of the candidates as have passtd. Those in the 
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first division shall be recommended for the examination for 
Honors. 

For the first three years after the University shall have been 
established, candidates will be admitted to the examination for 
a degree of B. A. who have at any time previously passed the 
entrance examination, and can produce Certificates of good moral 
character. 

Any candidate for honors who has been placed, in the first di- 
vision at the examination for the degree of B. A., provided he 
has not delayed proceeding to the examination for that degree 
more than five years from the date of passing the entrance ex- 
amination, may he examined for Honors in any one or more of 
tlie following branches : — 

1 . — Lianguages. 

2. — History. 

— Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

■I'. — Natural History and the Physical Sciences. 

5. — The Mental and Moral Sciences. 

Candidates for Honors must give notice in writing to the Re- 
gistrar, on or before the q/‘ il/arcA, of their intention 

to enter into the examination, specifying the branch or branch- 
es in which they desire to he examined. 

I. Candidates for Honors in La.nouaoes shiill be examined 
in Uatiri and Greek, or in English and Arabic, or in English 
and Sanskrit. 

In Jjatin, Greek and English, a limited range of subjects shall 
he selected by the Senate from approved classical authors : and 
in Arabic and Sanskrit the examination shall be in the follow- 
ing \vorks 

Arabic. 

Alif Lailah, Nafat al Yaman, Ikhwdn al Safa, Tankh al 
Kholfa, Tankh Yamiui, Ham^ah, Maquimdt Hariri (one-half), 
Devvan Ibn Fariz. 

Sanskrit. 

Raghuvansa Kumarasambhava Kirataijunitya, Sisupalavadha, 
Viracharita, Uttaracharita, Mudrarakshasa, Sakuntal&, Kadam- 
hari. Part I. 

The examination shall include translation into any vernacular 
language, and retranslation from any vernacular language. It 
sha,ll also include composition in any vernacular language upon 
(juestions arising out of the authors selected for examination. 
The candidates will also be examined in Comparative Grammar 
and Philology, the Princij>les of Composition and the History 
of English Literature. 

o 2 
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The examination shall ho so conducted as to test the exact 
and critical acquaintance of the candidates with the subjects 
selected by the Senate, and also their general acquaintance with 
the literature of the languages in which they are examined. 

II. Candidates for honors in History shall be examined in 
the following subjects : — 

The History, political, constitutional, social and religious, of 
the principal ancient and modem nations of the world. 

The History of modern civilization. 

Chronology. 

Ethnology. 

(reography, in its bearing on History. 

Political Philosophy. 

— Economy. 

III. C’andidates for Honors in Mathematics and Natural 
P urLosopiiY shall be examined in 

Algebra, including the theory of Equations. 

Plane Analytical Geometry. 

Solid Geometry, treated geometrically. 

I’lilfercntial and Integral Calculus. 

Spherical Trigonometry, 

Statics and Dynamics. 

Hydrostai ics. 

Hydraulics and Pneumatics. 

Optics. 

Astronomy. 

IV. Candidates for Honors in Natural History and the 
PiivsiCAi. SciE.NCEs shall be examined in. 

Zoology and Animal Physiology. 

Botany and Vogotablo Physiology. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 

C'!hemistry. 

Electricity and Magnetism. 

Meteorology. 

Physical Gcograph}^. 

V. Candidates for Honors in the Mevtal and Moral Scien- 
ces shall he examined in 

Logic. 

Philosopher >of Rhetoric. 

Natural 'jE^eology. 

Moral PJbilosojdiy. 

M ental ^Philosophy . 

They shall also be examined in one at least of the following 
subjects, to he selected by the candidate himself ; — 

Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 

Elements of Jnrispi'udonce. 
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Philosophy of Education. 

Evidences of Revealed Religion as contained in Butler’s Ana- 
logy and Paley’s Evidences. 

The examinations for Honors shall take place in the follow- 
ing order, viz., Languages in the first week. History in the se- 
cond, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the third. Natural 
History and the Physical Sciences in the fourtli, and the Mental 
and Moral Sciences in the fifth week, after the general examina- 
tion for the B. A. degree. 

Tlie examination shall take place on the Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of each week, in the mornings from 10 a. m, to 
1 p. M., and iu the afternoons from 2 to 5 p. m. 

The Examiners shall publish, in the w^eek following each 
examination for Honors, a list of the candidates u'ho acquit 
themselves to their satisfaction, in order of proficiency, and in 
three classes ; candidates shall be brackctetl together, unless the 
Examiners are of opiriioU that there is a clear dillbrence between 
them. 

In determining the relative position of candidates for Honors 
in the several branches, the Examiners shall have regard to 
their proficiency in the corresponding subjects at the B. A. 
Examination. 

The first student of the first class in each branch shall receive 
a (xold Medal and a prize of Books to the value of One hundred 
Rupees, and the second student of the first class in each branch 
shall receive a Silver Medal and a iirize of Books to the value of 
One hundred Rupees, provided that their answers arc considered 
by the Examiners to possess sufficient merit. 

Every person who, immediately after passing the B. A. Exa- 
mination, obtains Honors in any one or more of the above men- 
tioned five branches of knowledge, shall be entitled to the degree 
of Master of Arts without further examination or fee. 

Any other graduate of this or any other Indian University, 
or of any of the Universities of the United Kingdom, may be 
admitted to the examination for the degree of M. A. on pay- 
ment of a fee of fifty Rupees. 

No special examination will be held, but the candidate must 
pass the Honor Examination in at least one of the prescribed 
branches of knowledge. He must give notice in writing to the 
Registrar, on or before the last day of March, of his intention 
to enter into the examination, specifying the branch in which 
he desires to be examined, and must at the same time furnish a 
Certificate of having received the degree of B. A. 

Every candidate for the degree of M . A. is expected to possess 
a competent knowledge of every subject included in the branch 
in which he is examined. 
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If a candidate fail to 2>a.ss the examination^ the fee will not 
be returned "to him. He may be admitted to any one or more 
subsequent examinations on payment of a like fee of fifty Ru- 
pees on each occasion. 

The names of the successful candidates for the M. A. degree 
shall be published in an alphabetical list, and* each successful 
candidate shall receive with his degree a Certificate setting forth 
the branch in which he was examined.'^ 

The Sub-Committee of Law recommend as tests for an ordi- 
nary Degree in Law. ‘‘ An examination sufficient to test the 
candidate’s knowledge of the general Principles of Jurisjirudcnce. 

An examination sufficient to test the candidate’s knowledge 
of the several systems of Municijial Law which obtain in this 
country — first, as it concerns personal rights and status ; 
secondly, as it concerns property, including of course the 
general nature and the various kinds of property, the different 
modes of acquiring it, and herein the Law of Contracts, and 
the Law of Succession, whether testamentary or ab-intento ; 
thirdly, as it concerns the sanction of rights, or the remedies for 
wrongs, and herein the general principles of proecdure, the Law 
of Evidence, and the Criminal Law.” 

The Sub-Committee also propose, that there should be an 
examination for Honors, in which separate papers should be set 
on the following subjects : — 

On the Law as administered by the Courts of the East India 
Company, including Hindoo and Mahomedan law, and the law 
of immoveable property in the Mofussil. 

On the Law as administered by the Supreme Courts, includ- 
ing those parts of the Hindoo and Mahomedan law there admi- 
nistered and the English law of real j>roperty. 

On Mercantile Law. 

On Roman Civil Law, International Law, and the conflict 
of Laws.” 

The Sub-Committee of Civil Engineering concur with Lord 
Elphinstone in thinking that the degree of B. A. should l)e en- 
forced from all candidates for the professional degree in Civil 
Engineering ; but in order to permit students, who intend here- 
after to ado^it the profession of an Engineer to acquire at an 
early period some special acqurintance with their profession, we 
recommend that the Civil Engineering Colleges (if their Rules 
and Course of Study will admit of it) be so affiliated to the Uni- 
versity,- that all or part of the four years’ study required for the 
B. A. degree may be passed in one of those Colleges. 

One degree will be given in Civil Engineering, and every one 
who passes a successful examination, and obtains the degree, 
shall be called “ Master of Civil Engineering” (** M. C. E.”) 
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An examination for this degree shall be held annually, in the 
month of March. 

No candidate shall V>c admitted to examination for this 
degree until he has obtained the degree of B. A. in one or other 
of the Indian or European Universities, and until he produce 
(’ertificates of having passed four subsequent years in the study 
and practice of the profession. Two of the four y cal’s must be 
passed in actual jirofessional practice under an Engineer in charge 
of works. 

The examination shall be conducted entirely by means of 


printed papers, 
knowledge of 


Mathematics, 


Natural Phi— s' 

LOSOPHY. 


ARCinTECTURE, -{ 


Practical Sci- 
ence. 


It shall be sufficient to test the candidate’s 

r Spherical Trigonometry, as aiiplied to Geo- 
desy. 

Composition and Resolution of Forces. 
Equilibrium of Arches. 

Strength and Stress of Material. 

Steam, its power, properties, and various 
applications. 

Fuel of various kinds, estimation of calorific 
power, electricity, and the various appli- 
ances for making it economically useful. 

PhysM Sgraphy, }'5spe«Wly of India, 

Chemistry, as applicable to cements, condi- 
tions and cflects of fermentation, causes of 
decay, and preservatory processes. 

P I The nature of soils and earths. 

Mineralogy, T ‘he “election of building and 
*=>•'* J road materials. 

Botany, vegetable products, timber, fibres, 
oils. 

Theory of Rivers. 

The Classic orders and their parts, their aiijili- 
cation, principles of composition. 

X Peculiarities of different styles, and 
y ■ > their modes of adoption. 
[Drawing in all its branches, geometrical 
spective, and isometrical. 

Hydrography . 

Mechanism and Mill- work. 

Animal power. 

Various IMechanical Arts, viz. carpentry, 
building, smith-work, iron-founding, and 
forging. 

^Preparation of material. 
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fB rick-making. 

I Jjimo-hurning-. 

PiiACTicAL Sci- J Pottery. 

E.N'cis. I Modeliiii}?* 

Timi )er-e«ttin j?. 

^ Artiiicial Foundations. 

The Fxamiirors shall place iu a class by themselves su(;h of the 
pa'^sed candidates iis thtiy think shoidd Ijc allowed to try for Ho- 
nors^ and the remainder ol‘ the passed candidates will form a se- 
cond class. Both classes will be arranged in alphabetical ordcj*. 

Honors. 

The examination for Honors, to be held one month after the 
general examination, will test a higher degree of attainments iu 
any of the branches of Science above emiraemted, at the option 
of the candidates. ' Those entitled to Honors shall be arrang- 
ed in three classes and in order of mcrit.^” 

Candidatrs for tho Hegrec of Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery shall be required : — 

“ 1 . 1^0 have been engaged during five years in their profes- 

sional studies at a School of Medicine. 

2 . To have ])assed the entrance examination of the Faculty 
f)f Arts of the University of Calcutta, previous to commencing 
the study of Medicine recognised by the University. 

8. To pass two examinations. 

Tho Finsr Examinaton shall take place t>nec a year and com- 
inonce in the third week of Maridi. 

No candidate shall be admittetl to this examination unless he 
liave j)vo<luccd certificates to tho folhming eiicet : — 

1. Of having completed his eighteenth year. 

2. Oi* having been engaged in Medical Stmlics for at least 
two Academic years. 

8.0f havingaitendedCoursesof Lectiircscnithefollowingsubjects: 

Hescimptive anu SuatiK Ai, Anatomy, . . Two Coursc><. 

Chemistry,... ... ... ... ... Two Courses. 

Botany, ... ... ... ... ... One Course. 

Materia Mkhica, ... ... ... ... One Course. 

4. Of haviiYg disso<.4e<l during two Aviiiter terms, and of 
hav^g completed at least twelve dissectiou.s dxmng each of 
those terms. 

These Certiheates sliall he transmitted to the Registrar at 
least fourtK'en tlays l)efore the examination begins. 

CancUdates shall bo examined in the following subjects ; — < 

l^iiacisiPTjvE .\M> Surgical Anatomy. 

(hlBStliTRY. 

Bot-uNx. 

Materia Meiuca ani> Pharmacy. 
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The examinations in these subjects shall be written, oral, and 
practical. 

The days and hours of the examinations shall be publicly 
notified at least one fortnight before they are held. At the end 
of one week from the day of the last examination, the Exa- 
miners shall arrange the successful candidates in two divisions, 
the first to he arranged in order of merit, the second in alphabeti- 
cal order. 

If in the opinion of the Examiners, sufficient merit lie evinced, 
the candidate who shall distinguish himself the most in descrip- 
tive and Surgical Anatomy, the candidate who shall distinguish 
himself the most in Chemistry, the candidate who shall distin- 
guish himself the most in Materia Medina and Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, and the candidate who sliall distinguish himself the 
most in Botany, shall each receive a Scholarship of Sixteen 
Itupees a month for the next three years. 

No single candidate shall hold more than one Scholarsliip at 
the same time. 

Under the same circumstances, the first and second can- 
didate in each of the preceding subjects shall each receive a 
Microscope of the value of One llundred Rupees. 

Under the same circumstances, the candidate who shall distin- 
guish himself the most in Structural and Physiological Botany 
shall receive a similar Prize. 

The Second Examination shall take place onoe a year, and 
commence in the third week of March. 

No candidate shall be admitted to this examination within 
three years of the time of his passing the First FIxamination, 
nor unless he have produced Certificates to the following effect : — 

1. Of having passed the First Examination. 

2. Of having subsequently to having passed the First Ex- 


amination attended Lectures on : — 

Comparative Anatomy, One Course. 

Generai. Anatomy and Physiology, . . Two Courses. 

Medicine Hygiene) and Gene- 
ral Pathology, Two Courses. 

Surgery, 7'wo Courses. 

Diseases of the Eye, . . . . One Course of six months. 

Midwifery, Two Courses. 

Medical Jurisprudence, One Course. 


Of having attended a course of Practical Chemistry, compre- 
hending practical exercises in conducting the more important 
processes of General and Pharmaceutical Chemistry ; in employ- 
ing tests for discovering the adulteration of articles of the Ma- 
teria !Medica aiid the presence and nature of Poisons ; and in 
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the examination of mineral waters, animal secretions, urinary 
deposits, calculi, &c. 

4. Of liaving attended to Practical Pharmacy for at least three 
months, producing' a certificate of having acquired a practical 
knowledge of the preparations and compounding of Medicines. 

5. Ol’ hi»ving subseqtiently to having passed the PrasT Ex- 
amination aissected during two winter terms, and of having per- 
formed operations on the dead subject during the last or fifth 
winter term, — the Certificate of the latter to specify the num- 
ber and nature ol* the operations so performed. 

6. Of having conducted at least five labors. Certificates on 
tliis subject will be received from any legally-qualified Practi- 
tioner in Medicine. 

7. Of having attended the Surgical Practice of a recognised 
Hospital or Hospitals iluring twenty-four months, and Lectures 
on Clinical Surgery during such attendance. 

S, Of having attended the Medical Practice of a recognised 
Hospital or Hospitals during twenty-four months, and Lectures 
on Clinical Medicine during sucli attendance. 

The course of Clinical Instruction to extend from 15th June 
to 15th March, one Lecture to be given twice a week, and Bed- 
side Instruction on the intervening days. 

9. Of having attended the practice of an Eye Infirmary during 
six months. 

The candidate shall produce reports of six Medical and of six 
Surgical cases, drawn up and written by himself during his period 
of service as Clinical Clerk and Dresser. 

The said cases to bo duly authenticated by the Professors of 
Medicine and Surgery respectively. 

The candidate shall also produce a Certificate of general cha- 
racter and conduct from a Teacher, a.s far as the Teacher’s oppor- 
tunity of knowledge has extended. 

These Certificates sliall be transmitted to the Registrar at least 
fourteen days before the examination begins. 

Candidates shall be examined in the following subjects : — 

PUYSIOLOOV. 

The |>ax>er8 in Phyniology nhall include qnetjtions in Comparative Anatomy. 

Gxnbral Pathoi.ogy, Gkneral. Theiiapeutics, Hygijsne. 

SuROEKY {including Diseases of the Eye). 

Medicine. * 

Midwi fery. 

Medical Jorisfkudknce. 

The examinations shall be written, oral, and practical. 

The examu^tions shall be conducted on days and at hours to 
he notified, l^ast one fortnight before their commencement. 

The Praetmid (Clinical) Examination in Medicine and Sur- 
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gery shall be conducted in the Wards of a Hospital, by the Ex- 
aminers of those branches. 

In Medicine and Surgery, each candidate shall be requii*ed 
to examine, diagnose, and treat six cases of acute or chronic 
disease, to be selected by the Examiners ; to draw up careful 
histories of these cases, and to perform and report in detail 
Necroscopical Examinations, should any of the selected cases 
end fatally. Should none so terminate, the poat-morfetn exa- 
mination of any other cases that may have died in Hospital 
shall be performed and reported on by the candidates. 

Tlie candidates shall in addition perform such of tlie minor 
operations of Surgery as may be required in the Out-door His- 
pensary of the Hospital at the time of the examination, and as 
the Examiners may select. 

They shall also each perform three ea])ital operations upon 
the dead subject, after detailing to the Examiners tlie Patholo- 
gical conditions in which such operations arc necessary, the 
diflerent modes of operation adopted, and their reasons for pre- 
ferring any particular mode of procedure. 

They shall also apply apj>aratus for great surgical injuries, 
and explain the objects to be attained by them, as well as the 
best manner of effecting those objects. 

They shall also, in the Medical Wards, examine morbid pro- 
ducts chemically, and by the aid of the Microscope, in the pre- 
sence of the Examiners, demonstrating the results obtained. 

On Monday, in the week following the conclusion of the 
Clinical examination, the Examiners shall arrange in two di- 
visions, in alphabetical order, such of the candidates as have 
passed, and a Certificate signed by the Chancellor, under the 
Seal of the University, shall be delivered to each candidate. 

Such candidates only, as in the opinion of the Examiners are 
admissible to the examination for Honors, shall be placed in the 
First Division. 

Any candidate who has been placed in the First Division at 
the Second Examination may be examined for Honors in any, 
or all of the following subjects : — 

Physiology and Comparative Anatomy. 

Candidates may illustrate their answers by sketching the parts 
they describe. 

Surgery. 

Medicine. 

Midwifery. 

Medical Jurisprudence. 

The examinations shall take place in the week following the 
completion of the Second Examination. They shall be conduct- 
ed by means of •printed papers and practical tests, and Examiners 
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filjall not be precluded from putting viva voce questions upon the 
written answers of the candidates, when they appear to require 
exjjlanation. 

The examinations shall be conducted in such order as will be 
made known annually by the Senate of the University. 

In determining the relative position of candidates, the Exami- 
ners shall have regard to the proficiency evinced by the candi- 
dates, in the same subjects, at the Pass Examination. 

Candidates who jxass the examination, and acquit themselves 
to the satisfaction of the Examiners, shall be arranged according to 
the several subjects and according to their proficiency in each ; and 
candidates shall be bracketed together, unless the Examiners are 
of opinion that there is a clear diflcrence between them. 

If, in the oi)iuion of the Examiners, sufficient merit be evinced, 
the candidate who shall distinguish himself the most in Physio- 
Jogy and Comparative Anatomy, the candidate who shall dis- 
tinguish himstdf tlic most in Surgery, and the candidate who 
shall distinguish himself the most in Medicine, shall each receive 
a Seholarshi]) of Foj'ty Rupees jier mensem for the next two 
years, with the style of Univkusity Medica.1. Schoiati. Only 
one suoh Scholarship shall be tenable by the same candidate. 

Under the same circumstances, the first and second candidates 
in Physiology and hlcdioinc shall each receive a Microscope of 
the value of One hundred Rupees. In the event of the success- 
ful candidate having obtained a Prize Microscope at the First 
Honor Examination, he shall obtain a I^rize of Books of the same 
value. The first candidate in Surgery shall receive a Prize of Sur- 
gical Instruments of the value of One Hundred Rupees. 

Under the same circumstances, the candidafl^ who shall dis- 
tinguish himself tlie most in Midwifery shall receive a case of 
Midwifery Instnimeiits, a.ud the candidate who shall stand first 
in Medical Jurisprudence shall receive a Toxicological Cabinet of 
the value of One llTindrod Rdpees. 

The examination for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine shall 
take place once a 3'car and commence on the first Monday in 
December. 

No candidate shall be admitted to this examination, unless 
he have produced certificates to the following effect ; — 

Of liavmg attained the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in this or 
any other University and of having been engaged two years in the 
study or practice of his profession subsequent to his having taken 
the Degree of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery in this Uni- 
versity, or a Degree in hiedicine or in Surgery at a University, 
the Degrees i^anted by tthicli are recognised by the Senate of 
this ITnivemtyi 
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Certificates of Moral character, signed by two persons of res- 
pectability. 

. The examinations shall be conducted by means of printed 
papers and viva voce interrogation. 

Candidates shall be examined in the following subject : — 

Medicixe, including, Practice or Physic, Suroerv, and 
Midwifery. 

I'he examination shall be conducted in such order as will be 
communicated annually by the llegistrar of the University. 

On Monday morning in the following weelv, the Examiners 
shall arrange in two divisions, each in alphabetical order, such 
of the candidates as have passed, and a Certificate under the Seal 
of the University, and signed by the Chancellor, shall be delivei’ed 
to each candidate 

Candidates who completed their Medical Studies in or before 
Marcl), 1856 shall be allowed to x>resent themselves for the Degree 
of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery and of Doctor of Medicine, 
on producing the Certificates and other documents spcciiied in the 
foregoing Regulations. 

The first Pass or J unior Diploma Certificate of all students of 
the Calcutta Medical College, who have obtained that Certificate 
prior to the promulgation of these Regulations, shall be a(!cepted 
us equivalent to the First Examination Certificate of this Univer- 
sity. 

Graduates of the Medical College, who may wish to obtain the 
Degree of Doctor of Medicine, shall produce the Diploma of Gra- 
duate of jMedicine of the M edical College of Calcutta, and alTord 
proof of haAung been cng.igcd for five years in the practice of 
their profession,^ 

The examinations shall be the same as those before si>ecified.’* 


REPORT ON THE COLLECTORATE OF AHMEDABAD. 

Bombay Records, No. V. 

The Ahmedabad Collectoratc is divided into seven purgunnas, 
viz. Duskrohie Ahmedabad, Duskrohie Jetulpoor, Puranteje, 
Dholka, Veerumgaum, Dhundooka, and Gogo, whose area, 
amounts to 47,94i,376 beegas, equal to 28,17,681 acres. These 
purgunnas, with the exception of Dhundooka and Gogo, have 
undergone a revenue survey measurement ; the khalsa or Goyern- 
ment villages in detail, and the mehwassee and talookdaree villa- 
ges as regards their boundaries.*' Mr. Fawcett reports that the 
population of tins CoUeotorate is 5,97,886 ; that the number 
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of villages is 1027; that the city of Ahmedabad contains a 
population of 91,224, and has an area of 2’24 square miles, the 
re])ortcr then, having mentioned that each of the above named 
sev(!n purgunnas is a Mamlutdar’s charge, details the subdi- 
x'isions of the purgunnas, their systems of police and their im- 
]»rovemont under the British rule abd proceeds. The net land 
revenue amounts to about Its. 9,08,287. 

The hilly tracts of the Meywar province terminate, on the ex- 
treme North of the C’ollectorate, from thence the country, to- 
uards the South-East and South-West, undulates; these undula- 
tions gradually subsiding into a flat open country as we proceed 
South ; the ])lain is terminated at the extreme South by the hills, 
ju’obably 700 feet high, of the Gogo purgunna running North 
and South. There are two jirincipal varieties of soil in this Col- 
leetorate, the black soil and the “ goraroo"’^ from gora’^ white this 
with the assistance of manure and irrig;itit)n is very fertile ; how- 
ever, the most fertile soil is that called bhata, a dejjosit of the 
Saburmuttee it is the more valuable because, water being- found 
at the depth of a few feet it is easily irrigated.* 

The variations of temperature at tlillerent sciisons are great the 
cold feels more penetrating than a hard frost in England, whilst 
the rains are hot and close. The monsoon is generally very light 
in Ahmedabad. t 

The productions are wheat, cotton, bajree,joo war, gram, sugar-cane 
and rice. Guzerat is famous for its breed of cattle, horses are bred 
in this Collectorate ; shcej) and goats are scarce. The rcj>orter des- 
ciibes with accompanying sketches, the plough, the sowing ma- 
c-bine, the sumar and the rainf>ru or hathcea, which is a weeding 
plough or ho(i, with the carts in use in the various districts. The 
tenures clilfer little from tho.se prevalent in the Bombay Presidency. 
1’he rei>ort gives a 8]>ecinicn of the various descriptions of the 
asses.sinent now ]>revailing these however it is intended to super- 
sede! by an annual rate ])er bcega according to the capability of 
the soil. 

St4itcmcnt of prices of grain in the city of Ahmedabad for the 
month of March in the years 1838 and 1848 shewing the quanti- 
ty sold for one Company's Kupee ; — 

1838. 1848. 

Mds. Srs. Mds. Srs. 

Bajree, 1st sort, ... ... ... 0 24 0 39 

—, 2nd sort, ... ... ... 0 27 1 O 

•Rice, Ist sort (kumoclc!), ... ... 0 21 0 25 

2nd sort (claehee), '... ... 0 25 0 30 

^ ThorG i» aceoinjmnyiDg the repoH a. ftketch niaji exhibiting tlie locality of the 
tleM’i iptioiiK of soil. 

f 'Vhi', vt'ghiter of llio Ihormoiiicter for the last eleven years Is given. 
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1838. 1848; 



Mds. 

Srs. 

Mds. 

Srs 

Rice, 3rd sort (sootursal). 

... 0 

28 

0 

33 

, 4th sort (sathee). 

... 0 

29 

1 

5 

Wheat, irrigated. 

. . () 

24 

0 

28. 

, ehosna, unirrigated, . . . 

... 0 

22 

0 

23 

Mutt, . . 

... 0 

3t 

1 

10 

Mug, 

... 0 

28 

1 

1 

Ureed, 

... 0 

27 

1 

1 

Gram, . . 

... 0 

30 

0 

31 

Bholl, 

... 0* 

27 

0 

22 

J oo war. 

... 0 

34 

1 

S 


For a beej^a. of uwul land sown with bajree and kuthol the oni- 
turn is Ks. 1-14* on an expense ol'Rs. 8-8 for the doyum soil it is Ils. 
2-4 on an exj)ense of its. 1 0-1 2, and for the soyum soil the ex])ense 
being; 5 Ils. there is a balance of Its. 1-11*. There is no navig-a- 
ble river under this Colleidorate, neither any good shelter for 
vessels between Gogo and Iloinbay ! The vessels employed in 
the ports arc botellas and prows*. The Nidi is the only lake of 
largo extent it is in most plaees shallow and muddy, and a- 
boiinding with thick impenetrable masses of reed, and is always 
covered with llights of water-fowls. It is bounded by no percep- 
tible bank ; and the country that borders on it is a dreary deso- 
late flat, covered with vegetation of the rankesti and most unwhole- 
some nature.’* One other lake called the Boke is worthy of 
mention. “ There are no canals of any sort in this district. All 
inland traffic is carried on by carts, camels, bullocks, and asses.” 
Numerous old tanks exist throughout the country many of 
them far away from villages ; the construction of wells is 
a subject which has freijuently drawn the attention of Go- 
vernment, and every encouragement has been held out to 
the ryots to build new wells and to repair the old. Nu- 
merous wells arc to be found in the bounds of almost 
every village, but a groat number have fallen in. The interior 
works in many ai*e found entire, and in years of famine many are 
re-opened, and the lauds in the neighborhood irrigated.” Irriga- 
tion is carried on to great exf/cnt in raising the superior crops of 
sugar-cane, plantains, barley, &c. W ells are most g'enerally in use 
for irrigation, the tank irrigation being confined to the early 
part of the season for bringing the rice crops to maturity, the 
water for the purpose of irrigation is obtained from the rivers 
Saburmuttee and Kharee either by a .water course ; a dekoree 
merely a rude frame on which the water bag is ivorked ; or by an 
arrangement called the jeela.f Gogo is the only place which 

* Sketch g^iveii. ^ 

+ Sketch of the jeela given. 
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comes under the denomination of a harbour. The harbour of' 
Gogo affords good anchorage, the holding groimd being good ; 
and the locality is protected from southerly winds by the island 
oil Terim, and the reefs extending to the shore on that side of the 
Gulf. It is protected IVom northerly winds by sand-banks 
and the shore is not dangerous, being soft ground, and very 
strong OJisterly wiiids not often occurring.’-’ IVrim island 
bears from “ the north point of Broach WSWl^W., it’s dis- 
tance is about 13 miles ; and from the western shore it is distant 
about 4 miles. From Gogo it bears SE., and is distant about 8 
miles, llangcrous reefs of rocks surroitnd it, and both the ehb 
and flood tide set very strong in between it and the mainland. 
It is consequently of the utmost importance that vessels should 
keep out of their influence, as they sweep them amongst the 
dangcroits shoals lying between the island and the main.” To 
w’arn vessels of tbeir danger a light-bousc has been erected.^ 

The island of Perim lias obtained some notoriety from the 
number of fossil bones found there : some arc of animals of very 
large size, probably the mastodon ; there arc also bones of ani- 
mals still extant, and common ; for instance those of hogs, al- 
ligators, camels, and turtle. The jilace -udicrc these curiosities 
are found is far below higb-watcr mark, on the reef at the south 
side of the island. The place is approachable only at low -water. 
The village on the island consists merely of a few huts for 
twelve families, who cultivate about 100 bcegas with bajrce. 
In the hot -n'catlicr, they generally leave the island, and 
live in Gogo till the season for cultivation arrives. Good stones 
for grinding gi'aiii are found here, and the proprietors I’cccive 
Its. 5 per 100 from the people -who dig them out. On the coast 
opposite, in the neighborhood of Gogo, arc found red ochre and 
fuller’s earth.” The report gives an alphabetical list by pur- 
gunnas of all the villages in ilic Collcctorate with particulars re- 
lating to their size, value, tenure, &c. 

The chief city in the Ahmedahad Collectorate is Alime- 
dabad, it is situated in N. latitude 33" 1' aiid E. longi- 
tude 72 “ 43'. There are many fine mosques and tombs 
still standing, it is surrounded with a good wall averag- 
ing 15 feet in height and 4 or 5 foet in thickness with bas- 
tions and gateways, it is not a fortified town, the Avail being 
merely intended as a defence against robbers. Since 1 843 when 
the old wall was repaired, a municipSl fund has been established, 
by tins fund,^iich was originally formed for the repairs of the 
Ipcall, road»'iiire made, watered, and lighted at night ; arrangc- 
iilents aro in hand for the cotlstruction of an aqueduct from the 
river, A-town clock is about to be erected, and an establishment 

fcikptch £?iven. 
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of fine engines maintained. Dliolka is situated 52.2 miles 
South-West by South of Alimcdabad, it is an open town, lias 
several fine stone built tanks and inosipies of the time <»f the 
IVIahomedau dynastj\ 

The toMoi of Veerumgauni, situated .‘}S miles "VV^cst by North 
of Alimcdabad, stands upon the banks of the llunn in the midst 
of an exteusiv'e bare plain ; it is encompassed by a brick wall 
upon a stone foundation, including a circumferenee of 2 miles 
and one furlong, flanked with the usual proportion of towers. 
For the repairs and preservation of this Avail the town taxes call- 
ed gullalpnttee have been set aside, the Avail noAv in a good state 
is sufficient to repel the attacks of any banditti, the toAvn eoin- 
niands the entrance into KattiaAvav and is the head quarters ol‘ 
a Manilutdar. The toAvii of (logo is Availed except upon the sea 
facjc, voluntary municipal collections arc made for the riqiairs of 
the Avail ; roads arc in course of construction in the toAvn, other • 
im|)roveracnts arc likely soon to he carried into effect. 

The toAvn of Dholcra has only lately become of iin]>ortance, 
from a mere village it now numbers (>,807 inhabitants. It la- 
bors under a great natural disadvantage, the want of goo<l 
water, it is uoav dependent Aipon one tank the w'ater of Avhich is 
far from got»d, a municipal fuud by name dhurum tulao has been 
raised having for its object the kec])ing in repair the tanks on 
the I'oads. The town of JllioAvnuggur, though inconsiderable in 
a Military point of vicAv is a place of considci’able trade. The 
toAvn of Pati’oe is AV'allcd, _ has a fort of considerable strength 
though sonioAA'hat delapidatcd, in this foi’t IIa^cs the '^fhakorc wh(» 
enjoys the revenue of tAvcU'c villages. 

Tlie majority of the inhabitants of Ahmedabad, are cuhiva- 
tors ; the language H])oken is the (liizeratieo diah'ct, but in the 
towns IJrtlu is generally understood; the condition of the peo- 
ple is much improA'ed since the time of the late Mahratta govern- 
ment, the natiA'c Flindoo ]>o])ulation is undoubtedly in bett«*v 
circumstances than the Mahomedans ; weaving is A'ery little re- 
sorted to as an emplo_^^nicnt, it being far cheaper to g(>t Fnglish 
yarn or long cloth than the thread and coarse cloth ol'the eoun- 
tiy. The expense for a boy’s education is tiomruonly 4 Its. 
Avhich payment is spread over the spatie of two yeai’s, the boy 
hoAA'ever reads no books nor does the stdiotd contain on<‘. The 
reporter gives the number of schools Avith the course of .study. 
There arc many prfrate charitable institutions in the Collec- 
torate under the name of siulawarut. “ In Ahmedabad thwe is 
an institution called Sultan Ahmed’s Lungur Khana, the origin 
of Avhich is not exactly knoAvn. The Govermnent continue to 
])ay the amount of Rs. 2,89 1-7-8 per annum, wdnith Avas found 
to be in enjoyment at the British accession, and is (;ontiniu;<l to 
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r>l»jt*ct.s of elifirlly in snccession as tlie pension laj>scs.” In 1S16, 
tJic nnmher of persons brought to trial, for various olfences ei- 
ther against the [Person or against property, was 3,252, the 
number convieted being 1,770; whereas in 1848, the mimber 
broiiglit to trial was 3,000 number, convieted 2,172. 

The wliole annual cost of the police establishment, in the 
(Vlleciorate of Ahinedabad, of all descriptions is Rs. 2,74,1 13-12-9. 

The Officers cxercisiurf Penal Powers in the Zillah are : — 

1 Magi^^irate. 

2 Assisi,ant ^Magistrate's, Civil Service, one with full powers. 

1 Magistrate', ^lililary (inicer. 

4 Assistant Magistrates, <lilto. 

1 Ditto ditto Medical OITicer. 

7 Mainlutdars. (5.) 

3 .Joint Policj; Ollicers, Kotwal, and Fonjdars. 

.5 Mahalkurives or Thauadars. 

2 Jjaudh(>hh‘rs. 
t>(52 Village Oflieers. 

The report, gives a general statement of revenue and ]»oliee 
statistics, the strength of the IColce police corps, and of the Gu- 
zerat Irregular Horse. * 

llu' manufacture of silk which is princi])ally imported from 
Ijombay is still earrie<l <tn though its extent of late years has 
much fallen olf, to the rejmrt are attached sketches of the Chur- 
ka, t he Pinjun and the Alallct instruments .used to clean cloth, 
tlu' price of cot, ton with the seed .Avas at Surkey, in January, 
iHL'k lls. 1-14-0 i>er Indian maund, cleaned cotton was lis. 7 
per Indian maund. About 800 ])eople are em|)loyed in the 
manufactnre ol‘ jjaper which is made chielly Irora old gunny bags 
and taut (avt'ry coarse description of sackcloth), in making pajver 
no machine is employed by the Avorkmen all being' made by 
hand, there are live ditferent sorts of pai)er manufactured, the 
Avorkmon reecdving for the coarsest kind lie. 1-10 per 100 
tpiin's and for the best 5 Rs. 

'fhe cajiitalists of Ahmedabad s])eculate largely in opium, in 
this mode alone upAvards of 50 lakhs are employed at Ahmc- 
tlabad, about, tive lakhs are employe<l in the export of cotton. At 
the port, of Gogo from the tables attached to this report we learn 
that in 1833-34, there AA^a.s shipped for expoi'tation opium to the 
jaluo of 3,17,000 Rs. that in 1846-47, at the some port there 
||*as shipped oj>ium to the amount of 15,05,000 ; the value of 
O^hmere shuAvls shipped to Bombay in the years 1839-40 
was 1,4.5, t)72 Rs. Avhoreas- in 1846-47 the declared value was 
Rs. In Ahmedahad the Company’s rupee of 180 
gTJlItls t roy is tlie ntnt ol' a t«>la, 80 such tolas.heing equal to t)ue 
a table both of weights and measures accompanies the i*e- 
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pr^vt^ however thoxig-h ilie Sicca Rupee is no longer the standard 
of weight yet still it is the coin which is most in circulation 
amongst traders. The hanking operations are such as are com- 
mon in mt)st parts of Roinhay, money is advanced upon security, 
the interest being’ proportional to the risk. The interest on money 
d(*j>osited ndtli native makers is 3 per cent. The principal im- 
pcidiments to inland travelling are the monsoon and the rivers, 
t rathe is usually suspended from the middle of June \intil Oe- 
tuher. A district dawk was established in 1810 one branch 
g’oing from Ahmedabad through Uholka, Dholera and Rhownug- 
gur to Gogo with a smaller )>raneh I'rom Dholera to Dhundooka 
and A eerumgauni, small lines exist between Hui’sole and Pur- 
ranteje, Morassa and Ryes. The princi])al source of revenue 
is tin? land, the whole net revenue derived from every source, is 
Rs. 12,98,170. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE CIIOOTA TRIRE. 

Bombay liecords. No. V. 

The tribe of Chootas claims descent from the Soomrahs, their 
territory in which few traces of anticpiity are to be found is 
situated on both b^^^hs of the llubb, being bordered on the 
North by the Rrahui tribes of INIinguls and Khcdrances, on the 
.East by the Keertur, IMchce and Mol hills, on the West by the 
Pubb hills, on the South by the Vchrab on' the right bank of 
the llubb.* The highest ranges of hills arc those of Andliaro, 
and Uakhan, their height being 3800 feet, besides the above ranges 
arc the Pubb, and Keertur, the Rhedoor and Koodoo, lioth these 
last arc distinguished b}'' their- broken and steep sides, there 
arc several minor hills all equally barren and destitute of 
vegetation. It is to l)e remarked that between the Gaj Luk 
and the Southern extremity of Keertur are only four passes 
namely those of Rohil, Phooscc, Gurho and Kooteh. Ry the 
Chootas essentially nomadic tribes cultivation is rarely at- 
tempted ; their appearance is anything but favorable as a 
reference to the sketches given in the report will shew ; their 
habitations corresponding with their persons are of the most 
rude and i>riroitive forraf being uniformly constructed of mat- 
ting t)r coarse kutnlees drawn ov^cr a frame work of sticks,., and 
are cither rounded in form like the tilt of a waggon or are 
oblong. The females arc generally occupied in attending to 

A map is given. 

i Skot-ch gi\cii. 
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various domestic matters and in spinning camels’ hair or goats’ 
hair or the wool of the doomba. 

The character borne by the Chootas, amongst their not over 
Tveighbonrs, with whom they are constantly engaged 
\w watiatc is o£ the very worst description, their i)rcseTit C’liicf 
is Oomed Ali, his income derived from a toll levied on kafilchs 
j)assing from Khclat to Kandahar is, during the winter months 
uljont 300 Rs. tliere are niimcrotis traces of bunding, the prin- 
cipal bund is situated near the Bhaloor stream, it is not known 
by whom this bund was coiistructcd. 


REPORT ON TILE PROVINCE OE K ATT V WAR. 

Bombay Records, No. XXXVJl. 

Jn a. ». 1807, Col. Walker estimated the population of Kat- 
tywar at 19,75,900, exclusive of Babriawar, JaffWibad and Oklui- 
immdul. In 1S31, Mr. Blanc’s census not including the two 
last districts gave an estimate of 17,59,277. Tlic last census by 
Capt. (now Lieut. Col.) Jacob gave, for the uholc peninsula, 
under the care of the Political Agent, a population of 14,75,085. 
This he considers in his Report, as near the truth as our im- 
perfect means permit. The j)cninsula contaiiis an area of about 
22,000 square miles deducting the eastern j)ortion which has 
fallen under the Ahmcdabad Collcctorate, the district under the 
Political Agent contains 20,000 square miles, which gives an 
average of a fraction under 74 souls ])cr square mile. Only four 
of the old races namely, the Jetwas, the Cboorasamas, the So- 
hmkees, and the Walas, who consider themselves to be abo- 
rigiiics, now exist as proiwictors of the soil. The report gives a 
brief sketch of the past history of the peninsula and proceeds. 
The peninsula is divided into ten Prants of very unequal size, 
one Frant containing about 53 villages whilst another contains 
942. The surface * of the country is generally undulating 
with low, irregular ranges of hills. The high land commencing 
in the N. W. runs easterly to Surdhar, near which it meets a 
range having Oiiotecla for its highest point, running in a south- 
erly direc#»i and circling eastward beyond Jusdhun. From 
this high ' land proceed all the rivers disembogTicing in the Gulfs 
of Kutch, of Cambay and into the Runn. The mountains most 
important are the Gcernar clump. A bold mass of granite rises 
almost perpendicularly several hundred feet, intersected with 
irregular lamina of quai*tz. Its highest peak, is 3500 feet above 

Map given in the Report, 
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the level of the sea. The Gcernar clump must not bo confound- 
ed with the Geer range. The eastern or the Gecrnar mountain 
contains a rock called the Bheroo Jup, from whence until lately 
devotees threw themselves into the fearful abyss, as a religious 
act of suicide. The cidebratcd rock in which the edicts of A- 
soka, &c. are traced is at the entrance of the A'alley which leads 
to the base of the mountain, from the Joonaghur side. Tlie 
Burda hills near Por'cbundur are a circular cluster about thirlj*^ 
miles round, the liighcst point in the nortli where are the ruins 
of Goomlcc is nearly 2000 feet above the level of the sea. Bam- 
boos grow idcntifully on the summit. The Geer, a remarkable 
formation, consists of ridges and hills covered with Ibrcst trees 
and jungle. Captain Jacob has marched 20 miles within it, with- 
out liuding I'ooin to pitch a Bcchova. The (Jeer* terminates 
near Dedan in the south-east towards uhich it narrows. The 
hills which again i-ise between Wudal and the Shetroonjee river 
and sometimes are called the leaser Geer are not so called by the 
natives they arc not so high, much narrower, less Avooded, more 
facile of transit. From Koriar, near Mendurra to Dedau the 
“ distance is upwards of hfty miles in a straight line. From 
Sursaec in the north, to GhantAvur .south, it is near thirty miles. 
This extensive arena is divided by two main vallics running 
north and south, into which, from mimerous hills and hillocks, 
l)our a vast number of streamlets that create the Singoora and 
liawul rivers, which cuter the sea near Korecner and Sunikra. 
The main lines of communication arc through these vallics. The 
Geer has three other roads through it, hut no cross communica- 
tion save by difficult footpaths. The Geer range, can scarcely be 
.said to have any population. During half the year, i. e. from 
the commencement of the moonsoon to December, it is danger- 
ous to reside in, owing to the malaria produced by its extensive 
jungle, and tlie poisonous quality of its waters. The poor vil- 
lagers, Avho are tem])ted to live on its outskirts by the favorable 
terms on which land i& there given to them, jircseut a melancho- 
ly spectacle in their yellow, cadaverous looks. The Seedee race 
is f,he only one which, as on the pestilential coast of Africa, seems 
exempt from this noxious climate of this district. After the un- 
healthy months are over, droves of cattle frequent the CfeeV. 
Fveii ill the dry season few can drink of its water for many day? 
together without aflections of the stomach, and otherwise sulfer- 
iug. The forest trees are chiefly of the smaller kind, but teak is 
ahuiidaut.^’ East of the Shetroonjee rises ihe Palitana mountain. 
The Jain temples upon the top of this bill are both beautiful and 
eo.stly. The transport of every .single stone costs a Korce rather 
less than a third of a Kujieo. The province abounds iu i*ivers, it 
* Sketch of V'ojulkote in the Geer given. 
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iR difficult to make a day’s march without crossing several. None 
iiowever except the Bhadur, which is to a certain extent navi- 
gable by boats of' from tcji to fifteen Khundees in the monsoon, 
arc navigable. This in the dry season presents only deep pools 
with a mere trickling streamlet to connect them. The rivers there- 
fore are mere mountain torrents, yet to see the width of many, 
and t\vc volume of water rolling past, during the monsoon, the 
stranger would imagine tlicm of much more importance than 
they really arc. Two rivers, the Kharee and Kb arndeo which en- 
ter the Shetroonjoe near JCrankuch, contain dangerous quiek- 
.sands. One ol' the striking geographical features of this ])c- 
ninsula arc tlic tracts of country called Kunns. That of Kutch, 
calltid the Great Kunn, completes with the Gulf its northern 
boundary. The S)nall Runn commences near the other in tl;c 
NE., continuing to the Gulf of Cambay, with Avhich the eastern 
limits are completed ; and, in the hfW. a narrow Runn scparati s 
the district of Okhamundul from the rest of the peninsula, cxcc])t 
by the connecting link of a narrow bank of sand at Mudhe.” There 
is no English word cxacjtly cori'esponding* to Runn. It is neither 
a swam]), fen, desert or salt marsh, but a compound of all. In 
some ])arts of the Small Runn salt is collected by the villagers, 
in other parts the bulbous roots of a plant called Bhcer abound, 
which in time of famine are dug up for food. A plant called 
Theg also grows boro jdontifully, its rools are bruised and a sub- 
stance resembling small seed extracted therefrom wdiich is eaten. 
The modern subdivisions of the ])Ouiusxda iii their geographical 
order beginning from theN.W. arc : — 

I. The ])rovince of Okhamundul. This district was conquer- 
ed from the ])iratieal tribes who possessed it in a. n. 1810 and 
ceded to the Gaekwar in the Supidemeutal Treatv, dated Glli 
Nov. 1817. 

II. Hallar comprises the uorthern part of the peninsula from 
Mccancc on the west coast to the junction of the Gulf with the 
Runn of Kute.h. It is named after Jam Ilala, an ancestor of 
that hranxli of the Jhareja tribe which conquered it : it now be- 
longs to different families of this tribe, xvhose name the practice 
of infantieitle lias brought rather prominently to notice. The 
jvestern ])art of Hallar is termed Bararee, wdiich is the level 
portion hetvi'een the hills, the sea, the Okhamxxndul Runn, and 
the Gxxlf of Kutch. Nowanxxggur, the capital of the Jam, and 
the 'most popnloxis city in Soorashtra, was founded by Jam 
Rawul, in A. D. 154*0. Hallar is the largest and most jiopuloxxs 
province of the pcninsula- 

\i\, Muchoo Kanta is a naiTOw slip of territory, on either 
hank of the Mxxehoo river, belonging to the Morvoe and Mallia 
(.fiiiefs, wh<J ai'C more recently descended from the Kutch family 
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tUau llicir Irt’etKrcn of Hallar. Mallia is of the Morvco lihaj'a^]. 
The present Morvee Chief is the cig’hth in descent from Jiito 
Dhunjee, whose son, Ruvajeo, obtained Morvee in a, d. 1677, but 
was murdered in A. n. 1098 by the sou of a younger brother, 
since which period the younger branch hjvs been seated on the 
Kutch Gadee, the elder retaining Muchoo Kaiita arid part of 
AV agur. 

IV. Jhalawar, or the country' of the Jhalas, iiniles with Ila]- 
lar to the soiitliward of Mu<*hoo Kanta, and fills np the rest c.l‘ 
the ]>cninsula to its K. angle, where the Kuldi Kni\n la'nds to 
the north ; eastward it reaches nearly to t he head of the Caiiibay 
Gidf. This division includes the petty Slate of Alool(*e, owned 
by Purrnar Rajpoots, and the Atussulman one of Ihijana, occupi- 
ed by Juts, whence that district is called Nhant'e or J-iesser Jut- 
Avar. lleyond the NR. angle of the peninsida, though politii*al- 
ly included in this div'ision, are the Muliomedan States of llus- 
sara and AVunod, the Koloe one of Jhinjoow'ara and part of I'atreo 
which is under a Koonboe family. These J'our are in the geogra- 
3 >hieal division of Wudheear, adjoining that of Chowal. The 
Jhalas arc supposed to have hoeu’ located in the peninsula since 
the eighth c^pntury. The distilets bordering oJi the Jhalawar 
Runii ai-e named Null Kanta, and Nhance or the liOsser Bhal. 
The southern portion of Jhalawar is termed 1 he Rnrwala l*ur- 
guna, from the town of that name, and is now under the Ahuic- 
dahad Collectoruto. 

V. Gohelwar, or the Province of the Gohcls, fills np the 
remainder of the eastern frontier. The Gohcl Hajpoots were 
driA'cn out of Marwar by the Rahtors in the end of the twelfth 
century, and acquired their footing in the peninsula chiefly by 
intermarriage with the Choorasama family of Joonaglnir. The 
Raja of Rhaonnggur, wlio has dropped the title of Gohcl for 
that of Rawnl, is descended from the eldest son of Sejuk, and is 
the princijial Chief in Gohclwai'. Bhaonuggur was founded by 
Bhao Singhjee, in a. i>. 1713, but having fallen Amder the 
Ahmcdabad Collectoratc in virtue of our conquests from the 
Peshwa,, the situation of the Thakoor is less independent than 
that of the other Chiefs of the peninsula^ avIio have their capitals 
removed from that jurisdiction. 

A^I. The small district of Oond Snrweya is imbedded in 
Golielwar, it being mci'cly the strip of land on the banks of the 
Shetroonjee river northward of the AVullak hills. Oond implies 
low, the district being confined to the level country on -either 
side the river : it contains only thirty-three A'illages, of which six 
have fallen under Bhaonuggur.^' It is interesting as containing 
the reumant.s.of the Rajpoot tribe whieli formerly ruled in the 
peninsula. 
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“ VII, Babriaivar, or the Country of the Bahriafs. — This pro- 
vince adjoins Wullak, havinj^ the Jlndupoorec and Mahin rivers 
for its boundaries east and west, and reaching from the sea to tlic 
(leer hills. The ])rv)j)rietors of land are Babrias {commonly, 
though erroneously, called Babria ICattys) and Aheers, The 
Babrias Class themstilvt's under seventy-two tribes.^’ The ]>oi-t ol' 
Jaflrabad in the centre of Babriawar is one of the best in the 
penhisula, and affords shelter for shipping thro\ighout the mon- 
soon. 

“ VIII. Sor-uth . — This province adjoins Babriawar to the west, 
reaching along the sea coast to ]\Iadoopoor, and inland to the 
Bhadur river, where it meets Ilallar, and with it encloses the 
sea-board district of Burda, and completes the circle that con- 
stitutes Kattywar a central pi’ovinco. Soruth contains some 
minor geographical divisions, viz. the Bhadur and Nolcc Kantas ; 
the (rccr — the Barger and Ijcssct Geer ; the Barger and Besscr 
Nagher.” The report gives the history of this province. 

IX. Biu'da is a narrow strip of land betAveen Madoopoor and 
Nnrvee, after passing the Bhadur it does not reaeh in land 20 
miles at the Avidest point. The port of Porebnnder, is the best 
on the Avest coast though by a bar of sand at itsjEnouth some- 
what obstructed. 

“ X. Kattywar. — This large central province is named after the 
Ratty proprietors of the soil, of whom the three chief tribes are the 
Wala, the Khaclnrr, and the Khooman ; these tribes, termed Sha- 
Ivhacet or noble, arc sub-divided into tAventy of the first, seven of 
the second, and ten of the third, in all thirty-seven : and there 
are ninety-three tribes of Ehwurutias, or ignoble, KattvAvar is di- 
Aidedinto five districts, viz. Punehal in the north-east, Khooman 
in tln^ south, and the three intermediate ones of WussaAvar, 
Kharapat, and Alng Dhanauee. The first is celebrated for its 
l)recd of hoivscs, and is chiefly occupied by the Khachur tribe. 
The Kattys are evidently a Noi'thern race ; their stature, features, 
above all their blue and gi’cy -coloured eyes, by no means un- 
frequent, give much ]>robabiiity to the idea that they ai'C of 
Scythian descent, with Avhich their habits in some degree cor- 
respond. The Sun is their chief deity ; its symbol is draAvii t)u 
every deed at the head of the list of living witnesses, Avith the 
Avords Sree Soontj Nee Shakh.*' 

'fhe numbinr of separate jurisdictions* Avas formerly 292 of 
Avhich HO hfive been absori)cd, “ chiefly by the Gackwar's cn- 
<M'oaelimeute iu Kattywar, but also by acquisition of territory on 
th<5 part ol! the Jam of NoAvanuggur, the Thakoor of Bhaonug- 
gur, and Chief of Jusdhun : tlic number noAV paying tribute 
to the llxiiish and Baroda Governments is 212. .Some of these 

* hJtfitibtical Tables lire a]»i»eiiUod, 
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pay only to ouc, but many also to botli.” The Britisli share t)!’ 
the tribute amounts to Its 7,11,(560-13-1. The total revenue 
of the pcuiusula is 1 1,83,613- 13-1 1 . The above sum is about 
one-fifth of the annual rental M'hich is estimated at about sixty 
lakhs of llupees. The tribute presses on some States severely, 
'^rhe basis of the permanent settlement^ was to take things as 
they were, and to prevent their getting Avorsc. Twelve States 
}>ay no tribute. There are now therefore 22 1 separate jurisdic- 
tums, bvitthis number faintly pourtrays the real amount of exist- 
ing sovereignties. The establishment of the various tribes in 
the peninsula was by the sword. JMuch however of their terri- 
tory was gamed by the weaker landlords writing over their 
(leerass to whomsoever they thought best able to ]>rotect them. 
With these exeeptious the temu’e on which all the Chiefs hold 
their possessions is that of absolute sovereignty. I'lic Chiefs 
bequeath portions of land to their sons or to religious characters. 
Kach plough pays a certain sum called Santhee Weera, general- 
ly a Santhee of land contains three Prajas, a Praja 3() Beegahs 
and each Bcegah a s([uare of *15 yards. The cultivators prefcjr taxes 
ill kind. Tvvo-iiftlis of tlie produce are realized by the cultivators, 
one- fifth is the expense of tillage, and oiie-fifth is ta-\ jiaid to the 
Chief. The artisans and shopkeepers are taxed. The most 
striking tax is “ Avet” or service paid to the Chiefs Avithout pay- 
ment. The Chief is a despot but if he attempt too grossly to inter- 
fere with the rights of the ryots, they desert him. Of Civil artd 
(Criminal law the jicople haA^e no idea. Each caste manages its af- 
fairs by Punchaycts. Pines arc almost the sole penalty. Ca- 
pital pnnishment is rarely inflicted. Pcav of the Chiefs can read 
or AA'ritc. In every tovi'ii some small provision is made for 
scliooling but Avretchcdly inadequate. Coverument pay tAvo 
Pundits at llajkot and about 50 pupils attend, hut their parents 
Avithdraw them so soon as they have learnt the rudiments of 
arithmetic. The Braminical priesthood have little if any weight 
in the country, there are no colleges for their education. The 
Nagur community of Bi'amins is very poAverful in the peninsula. 
The Meeauas from Kutch, who have obtained land at IVlallia, 
a formidable race of plunderers, arc now restrained by the Gack- 
war. The people most likely to disturb the peace of the coun- 
try are the Mukranecs ; all these, soldiers by profession arc ready 
to commit any crime for money. Rajkot seems to have been 
selected for the residence of the Bi’itisli force and of the i>oliti- 
cal Agents* establishment from its central situation and from 
the abundance of forage in its vicinity. The Gackwar’s Contin- 
gent of Irregular Horse furnishes Thanas for the protection of 
the line of trade along the eastern frontier. The rcpoi't after 
detailing the religious habits and customs of Katl 3 's enumerates 
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tlie best Bunders, of tbc jieninsula from which traffic is usually 
frarried on M'hich are. In the gulf of Cutch, Jooria Sulaya, and 
Wuwania: on the west coast Porebunder and Bilawul, a good 
deal of cotton is cxpoi tcd from Mangrol though its port is little 
better than an open roadstead. On the South Diu, Jafirabad 
and Mow^a. In the Gulf of Cambay, Gogo, Bhaonugger and 
JIholera. The chief trade of the country, is with Bombay, the 
cliicf export is cotton. The imports, are bales of cloths and 
piece goods with various European manufactures, wood and 
cocoanuts from the Malabar Coast, ivory and spices with dates, 
rice and oxen. Iron is manufactured from native ore found in 
the Ilallar and Burda to the extent of about 100 tons annually. 
Copper and gold arc found. There are mineral springs. Cotton 
is the grand staple of the country, it is estimated that 2,07,600^ 
India muns* are grown of which about half is exported. Wool 
has become of late years an ax’ticlc of export, its quality with 
the excellent pasturage of the coxmtry. might repay a Euro- 
pean speculator. Bajrcc is the chief article of food. Sugar- 
cane is grown all over the country. Goor is alone manufactured. 
The Katty war brcctl of horses has long been celebrated in In- 
dia. The breed has however deteriorated and will unless pre- 
ventive measures be taken become comparatively worthless. 
There arc cows, buffaloes and a small kind of camel. The ani- 
mals found in Kattywar wdneh are not found in other parts 
of India arc lions and armaxlillos. One of the most strik- 
ing peculiarities of the peninsular arc rats. They appear 
at intervals in great myriads. A famine was caused by tlicsc crea- 
tures in the year 1814-15, it is still called Oondrio Sal or the 
Hat Year. The manufactures now existing are suitable ordy for 
the inhabitants. Eiuen seems unknown. I’he carpenters, black- 
smiths and stonemasons arc equal to any in India. 

T here are three mints in the country where silver* is coined. 
The Dewan Shace Corec of Joonaghur, the Jam Shace of Now- 
anuggur and the Rana Shace of Porebunder. The art of paint- 
ing is unknown. Printing and lithograpliy have no existence. 
Good matchlocks, swords and daggers arc manufactured. 

There arc no roads or canals in the country the soil permits 
of good natural roads, and the drainage prevents even the black 
soil from interfering with the monsoon communication. “ Tliis 
peninsula contains in itself the elements of natural strength. 
Its geographical position and numerous ports point it out as the 
connecting link between Africa, Arabia, Persia, and the Indian 
continciiit ; its soil is productive, especially Soruth and Katty- 
>var. Tbe Goer forests produce timber for building, and abun- 
dance of fuel. Iron might be worked to any extent, as the ore 

* Vide A]>peudi.v, 
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abounds. The horses and cattle are of good description, mid 
no country possesses greater facilities for internal communica- 
tion ; but under the rule of semi-barbarian Chieftains, it may be 
termed a giant asleep. A languid circidation goes on sufficient 
to preserve existence, but otherwise there are no signs of lifo.*^ 
The Appendices have been summarized in the body of the 
report. “ The connection between the Company’s Government 
arid the Chiefs of Kattywar commenced in the year 1807-8, 
when, in consequence of the inability of the Gackwar adminis- 
tration to recover their revenue, and the state of anarchy and 
confusion to which the province had been reduced, the inter- 
ference of the British Government became necessary as a. 
matter of policy, and was desired by the Gackwar, to enable 
him to realize his annual tribute.” Wc concluded engage- 
ments with the Chiefs guaranteeing to the Gackw’ar govern- 
ment the punctual payment of the revenues, wc charged our- 
selves with the collection of the tribute and maintenance of the 
general peace of the country reserving our share of tlic reve- 
nues as successors of the Peshw^a and securing to the Gackwar 
Government their rights. The Gaekwar government promis- 
ed, the punctual payment of the revenue, determined, to re- 
frain from depredation and mutual aggression, to relinquish 
piracy and to discontinue the inhuman practice of female 
infanticide. The report after enumerating the ten Prants into 
which Kattywar is divided gives the principal features of every 
estate with the name of its Chief and exhibits in a tabular form 
miscellaneous information connected with Kattywar. Lieut. 
J. Maemurdo in a memoir of the province divides it into nine 
districts omitting the district of Oond Surweya W’hich he in- 
cludes in Gohelwar and proceeds. Jhalawar derives its name 
from the Jhala llajpoots ivho arc its principal Zemindars, it 
is one vast flat with a slope towards the Ilunn. There is a 
want of wood ; of brush wood there is a good deal crowning 
a range of rising ground which appears to run in a North 
West - direction from the Thaun hills to the Runn with which 
it afterwards runs parallel as far w'est as Halvud. This range 
is never very broad, two miles at most, and is incapable of cul- 
tivation. The soil of Jhalawar is sandy with slips of rich 
black soil. The water is contained in wells and tanks, the 
wells ai’c with few exceptions brackish in the months of April 
and May and the tanks arc generally dry in those months. 
Tiicre are a few rivers and these are salt W'ith sandy banks. 
They arc the Bhogawa, the Bambun and another which passes 
Drangdra, all these flow into the Runn. The roads lead on 
sandy lidges and are throughout the province good. Tlie prin- 
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t'-ipul town is Draugdra, tlie water of wliich is bad. The stajde pro- 
duce is wheat of which it sends great quantities to (Juzerat. The 
Jiorses on the river Bhogawa are adopted for native Cavalry. 
The cultivators of Jhalawar being chiefly Koonbees, the district 
is peaceable and orderly. The Northern parts of Katty war are 
rnountaiftous. The soil throughout is stony with a light red earth, 
Sind has little variation if we except those parts on the Bhadur 
j'iver where the soil is rich. The stony soil is adapted for Bajrcc 
and Jowarce which arc the staple produce. Katty war has rivo 
large rivers both of which are named the Bhadur. They rise on 
two opposite sides of a hill not far from Jusdhun. The roads 
•partaking of the soil, are stony but extremely good at all sea- 
sons. The chief town is Jetpoor situated on the Bhadur. This 
district yields little else than Bajrcc and Jowaree. The Kattys 
breed vast herds of cattle. Almost every village in the dis- 
trict has from two to four hundred goats and sheep Avith cows 
and buffaloes in proportion. The iidiabitants are of those 
jircdatory habits common to all nomadic tribes. If not kept 
in strict aAve they arc inclined to plunder. 

Gohclwar is so called from a caste of Rajpoots. It is a flat 
country with a great want of wood. The soil is not quite so 
rocky as that of Kattywar and is equally fertile in the same 
kinds of grain. The roads are hard and level, heavy rains alone 
obstruct a free passage. Bhownuggur, a sca-port, is the chief 
town. It is a great mart to Bombay. The inhabitants resemble 
the Kattys. 

The name “ Muchoo Kanta” implies the country on the 
bank of the river Muchoo. The soil is extremely rich and 
fertile producing vast crops of Jowarce. The principal town is 
Morvcc. The country suffers deplorably from its w ant of inha- 
bitants, 

Hallar is the name of the tract stretching between the 
river Ajee and Kumballia. There arc ranges of hills with 
extreme plains destitute of wood. The soil is various, that 
near the sea being of a rich black nature whilst that in 
land is light and gravelly. The country is remarkably well 
watered. Every village has a stream of excellent water. The 

S are the Ajee, the Ound and the Rungmuttee and 
ee w'hich unite. The roads are good though not much 
Now an ug®^ is the capital, it is a sca-port, large, populous 
and flourisldng.^*^p[Iallar might afford supplies to a great extent, 
there. are large illfeks of sheep and goats. The natives arc by no 
means troulMl^me. Sorutli was the name by whicli the 
whole countfjf was known to the Mahomedans, it is the tract 
lying in ihd neighbourhood of the Joouagur hills. It is one 
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flat fei’tile plain watered by the Bhadnr river ami nnmorons 
lesser streams. It is well wooded. The soil is of that black 
rich kind fitted to produce anything, and unfit for militaiy 
movements during the monsoon. The water is of a very superi- 
or quality. The chief place in the district is Joonagur. Tlio 
chief productions are Bajree and Jowarcc. Of goats and shcep^ 
their is no lack. The great body of the people are Koonbecs 
therefore the province is quiet. Babriawar takes its name from 
the Babria Kolees who inhabit it. It is almost the only hilly 
part of the province. The timber, soil, water, and roads arc bad. 
It is thinly inhabited and has no towns of any importance. 

Jetwar or Burda is flat but has a range of hills running 
north and south. The water is brackish and when not so is un- 
wholesome. The soil is a light earth over a sea rock. The 
I’iver Mensur flows into the Bhadnr river, its waters arc prejudi- 
cial to health. There is no road for carriages. 

Okhamundul consists of the point of the peninsula on the 
North-West, and is cut off from the main land by a back-water or 
llunn, in some parts dry, except during the rains. The inhabi- 
tants are semibarbarous and thievish. It is covoreil with jtmglc 
with no cxdtivation. Here is a harbour where the heaviest ships 
lie in safety in all weathers, it has however a dangerous entrance. 

The first three months of the year in Guzerat are distinguish- 
ed by iicculiarly thick fogs. The hot weather sets in in Apiil and 
continues until the rain falls in J une. From the end of Sejitem- 
ber the climate takes a change uncongenial to the health of both 
foreigners and natives. The climate is in general pleasant. In 
the hottest weather the thermometer is seldom above 110“ in 
the tent. In the cqld season it is never below 4‘2\ The con- 
venience of carriage'^ which this peninsula aflbrds is confined to 
carts. Pack bullocks are mikuown. Timber can be had from 
Gogo and Bhownuggur. The circumstance of a permanent camp 
being established in this 2 )rovince will be a source of pleasure to 
all the industrious and valuable part of the community. 

The Runn Avhich sei)arates K\itch from Katty war, has at differ- 
ent seasons the distinct appearances of a sandy desert, a muddy 
SAvamp and a Avash. The word Runn or Erun signifies a waste 
tract dangerous to travel. The Runn* is connected with the 
Gulf of Kutch on the west and with the Gulf of Cambay on 
the east, which being joined in the monsoon; forms the penin- 
sula of Katty war into an island, the access to AH'hich however is 
never entirely cut off. The different passes of the Runn arc 
seven in number. The first pass may be styled the Mallia. .It 
is the narrowest of all and is entered at a large tank called Nowa 
Tallow. This pass is overflowed by water from the Gulf if 
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the full and new moons arc attended with a strong west wind. 
Under the most favorable circumstances it would not be pru- 
dent to calculate upon the pass being open until the middle of 
December. The next pass is the Chictly, it is by no means a 
convenient pass, on account of the distance from water to water. 
H'herc are quicksands in the pass. About six miles to the east 
of Chickly is the Venasir pass. This pass is accessible to car- 
riages from the 1st of January until the 15th March. And to 
horse and foot at all seasons. The fourth pass is the Ghatilla 
pass, it is at no time very accessible to carriages. The fifth 
X)ass is the Tekur pass which lies four miles east of Ghatilla, 
this pass is more frequented than any other except the Mallia, it 
is open to carriages from the 15th of January to the 15th of April. 
Infantry can travel at all times but the distance is too great for 
horses to travel through mud and water. The Dehgaum pass 
is the sixth, ' about 14 miles to the east of Tekur. 1 he pass is 
open until the beginning of the monsoon, but is only fitted for 
travellers. The last pass is the Patree pass, it lies 14 miles to 
the cast of Dehgaum. The breadth of the Runn is here about 2 and 
i miles. This pass has no mud at any season and is crossed 
Ibroiighout the year by carts. The boundaries of the Runn arc as 
distinctly marked as those of the sea. They consist of a low ris- 
ing bank covered with vegetation, distinct from the barren sand 
of the Runn. The banks are no where higher than sand hillocks. 
TTj)on the Runn itself there is not a blade of vegetation. In 
October and November the Runn is covered with a "sheet of 
salt, foot passengers edn travel over, but horses sink deej) in the 
mud. In the i*ainy season the Runn is full of water about 
knee deep. In April and May during the west winds the Runn 
is covered with a cloud of red dust. • The Runn cannot be tra- 
A'crscd in safety during the day excepting in the rainy weather to 
traverse the Runn at other times, after 9 a. m. and before 3 r. m. 
is almost certain death. Wild asses found nowhere else in India, 
are fotind in the Runn in great abundance. From Patree to Mce- 
ta])Oor the Runn now called Null Kanta changes its appearance, 
its boundaries being no longer well defined. A loamy soil suc- 
ceeds to a sandy waste. At Meetapoor the Runny appearance is 
once more observed. In the fair season it is only a sandy space 
a few hundred yards in wddth, lives are often lost in attempt- 
ing to cross in the rains. After lists of fortified places in 

f war, the report contains tables giving information ve- 
to the wandering tribes. Lieutenant J. Maemurdo ob- 
in a historical sketch of Okharaundul, that the word 
signifies any thing bad or difficult and Mundul is a word 
ipplicd to any district of a country. The historical frag- 
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ments of this district can be traced so far back as (a. d. 1054), 
The Chowara Rajpoots where then the legal sovereignties of Gu- 
zcrat and a family of this tribe were the last Rajas who reigned in 
Pecran Puttun, The history proceeds to the year (a. d. 1462) when 
the country was conquered by Sultan Mahmood Begurah. The soil 
is generally light and red of no great depth. The rock with which 
Oka abounds is much impregnated with iron ore, there are exten- 
sive tracts called Wudh for grazing camels of an inferior kind. 
The shore abounds in shell fish, the jungles in quail, partridges 
and hares, the Babool affords an qi^dless supply of charcoal. 
Captain Jacob in his brief memoir of Okha states that the Runn 
which almost makes this district an island, is 15 miles in length 
at its mouth in the Gulf of Kutch and about five miles broad, it 
narrows towards Muddee whei'c it is one mile broad and is thei’c 
separated from tlie sea by a narrow bank of earth and sand. 
Fossil organic remains are found at Batcr and the shells 
thrown up arc famous throughout India, the memoir cont ains 
statistical tables. In a report bearing date 184-3, of the Babria- 
war district ; Captain J acob affirms that the soil is good, the 
indolence of the inhabitants alone preventing them from 
turning it to account. He enumerates the several tribes of this 
district and gives a short historical sketch of their origin and 
habits. Captain Jacob submitted a report ou the iron of Katty- 
war iu Februai’y, 1838. Iron ore is found chiefly in the north 
west quarter of the peninsula.* “ The smelting process is very 
simple. An oblong shed gives a scanty slaelter to the workmen* 
during the dry season, and during the monsoon the manufac- 
ture is suspended. The ground inside is dug away iu the 
centre to give room for two furnaces, which occupy the ends 
of the sbed. They are long and narrow, to give good draught, 
and the masonry or brick 'rt'ork lined with clay, to keep in the 
heat. The opening for the bellows i.« stopped by a bit of 
plank protected with clay, into which fits a pipe connecting tlic 
nozzles of the two pairs of bellows ; these again are stopped 
afresh with clay each time the work commcnces.^^ 

The expense of smelting 15 muns of ore is 33 korees including 
the tax of 2 korees levied by the Nugger Durbar. Fifteen 
muns of ore produces about 6 muns of iron which s<dls for 
48 korees, the profit is thus 15 korees or Ahmedabad ru- 
pees. The amount of iron manufactured annually iu Katt}^- 
war is about 150 tons. Although Kattywar possesses ample 
capabilities for the production, of iron beyond its own w ants yet 
the English metal drives it out of the market. 

The report closes with an account of the introduction of vac- 

* View of fomace given in the Keport, 
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ciiiation and the several treaties whieh have been concluded wth 
the Peshvva and with the chiefs of the several districts of Katty war. 


'r HANS ACTIONS 0¥ THE GOVERNMENT OE INDIA. 

For 1855-56. 


The Home Office reports that by a Resolution, dated 37th 
July, 1855, all orders affecting the Chaplains and Ci^dliaus of 
the Bengal Presidency as Services must emanate from the Go- 
vernment of India. It has been recommended that the number of 
C^ivil Servants should be raised to 600, and the Court while reque.st- 
iug fuller information, have sent out 50 additional serA’^ants. It 
has been arranged that no persons should obtain an independent 
charge, or even the pou-ers of a Covenanted Assi.stant until he lias 
passed an examination in the vernacular, in his special tluties, and 
in ordinary education. All officers are directed as a rule to se- 
lect their Ministerial Agents by examinations. Insolvency has been 
declared a sufficient cause of exclusion from the Public Service. 
The allowance of Rs. 200 a month to each of four Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops has been doubled. A priest is retained for every Eu- 
ropean Regiment, and a second at every station Avhere there arc 
tvro or more Regiments. Other privileges have been granted to the 
priests. The Rajali of Khoordah has been informed that he would 
from 1st May, 1857, receive an endow'ment inland to the value 
of Rs. 16,517 a year in lieu of all payments to the temple of 
Jugunnath. From that date the official connexion Avith the 
temple will cease. It has been resolA'cd to erect on the Ncil- 
gherries a centi’al prison for all European convicts in India. An 
Editor’s room has been established at each Presidency. The G. I. 
P. Railway Company has been informed that Government has the 
power to compel them to r\m Mail trains, and to carry the 
mails gratis. The E. I. R. Company has also been informed that 
Government would soon yequire a quick Mail train. 

The Military dcpai'tment reports that the experiment of es- 
tabbshing Soldier’s Gardens was suggested in 1854- by Sir W. 
Gomm. They Avere established accordingly at PeshaAvur, Mcc- 
an- Mcer, in 1854, also Lord Dalhousie established them in 
P^i with a aeparate establishment to take care of them. 

• The FidaziGiai Department report, that a new system of accounts 
has bocii established in the Public Works Department, in the 
Post Office, in the Pay Department, in the Stud Department, in 
the Commissariat and Ordnance Departments and in the Clothing 
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Agency. All Ziilati accounts have also heen centred in the 
Collectors’ offices. New rules have been established for preventing 
fraud in the Pension Department. The accounts of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal have been separated from those of the Govern- 
ment of India. The accounts forwarded to the Home Authorities 
have been accelerated by twelve months. While the Report on 
the Sketch Estimate of 1855-56 was submitted to the Court on 
the 22nd October, 1855, the Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for 1854-55 was despatched on the 19th of February last, 
and the Regular Estimate for 1855-56 on the 18th of March 
lol lowing.” It has also been determined to forward every year an 
elaborate review of the financial position of the country. Pre- 
parations have been continued for closing the Government Ageitcy, 
and Rs. 6,76,07,000 were w'itbdrawn by 1 st May, 1856. The 
operations of the year in the Mint were very extensive, and the 
amount of merchants’ bullion delivered was Rs. 4,53,62,505. 

’I’lie establishment was consequently increased, and Col. Smith, 
]\Tint Master raised the delivery by April 1856 to 3^ lakhs of 
pieces a day. The establishment is to be further increa.sed so as 
to deliver on an emergency 4^ lakhs of pieces a day. The Court 
of Directors has l)ecn also asked for permission to set up a special 
machine for the coinage of copper, and in the meantime to send 
o\xt copper ready rolled, with 12 hand cutting Presses. The 
Assay Office in Pegu was abolished on 30th April, 1856. 

The profits of the Bank of Bengal have been very high during the 
year averaging 18 per cent. The demands on the Bank have been 
great for subscription to the loan, and for the transmission of 
specie to Arracan to purchase rice. The export for this pur- 
pose is supposed to amount to 80 lakhs of rupees. The Bank 
has agreed to publish weekly statements of its assets and liabili- 
ties, and commenced the Agency business abandoned by the Go- 
vernment of India. On 15th March, 1855, Mr. II. Ricketts was 
appointed Commissioner for the TLlevision of Civil Salaries and 
establishments throughout India. His duty is to equalize salaries 
and duties, all over India, and reduce as far as possible the ag- 
gregate expenditure. A code of rules for uncovenanted service 
leave has been published. The Governnuent, desirous to increase 
the production of opium had raised its price gradually to Rs. 
3-10 a seer. In 1850, the restrictions as to extent of cultivation 
were taken off, and the production increased rapidly. It was 
soon found that from a fidl in price in China the aggregate 
profit was reduced by the extension. The price paid to the cultiva- 
tor was therefore reduced to Rs. 3-4 a seer thus saving 9i lakhs 
a year. 

Bombay requires waterworks. The Government of India agreed 
to advance the necessary capital, provided the Municipality of 
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Bombay woubl pay interest at the rate of 4 pereent. One per 
cent, more was to be paid for a Sinking Fund to liquidate the 
debt. The 'Municipality consented, and the orders were issued. 

The Public Works Department reports that in 1850 a Com- 
mission was appointed by the Court of Directors in each Pre- 
sidency to enquire into the subject of Public Works. The Bengal 
“ Commission submitted their Report in March, 1851. They ex- 
pressed an unanimous and strong conviction of the utter unfitness 
of the Military Board for the superintendence of Public W orks, 
whether Civil or Military, and they pointed out the mischief and 
inconvenience which would of necessity result from the attempt 
of such a body to control and direct the Department.” It had 
too much work. They recommended 

** First . — That the control of the Department of Public Works 
should be taken from the Militar Board and vested in Provincial 
Chief Engineers. 

Second . — That each Provincial Government should exercise 
control over Public Works, Civil and Military, in its respective 
Provinces, under certain limitation of powers in respect to the 
sanction of new projects. 

Third . — That the Chief Engineers should be assisted by Su- 
perintending and Executive Engineers. * 

Fourth . — That the separate Office of Chief Engineer, as before 
constituted, should be abolished.” 

The Madras Commission recommended that the three-fold 
control exercised by the Board of Kcvenu<', the Superintendent 
of Roads and the Military Board in this department shoirld be 
abolished “ and replaced by a Board of Public AVorks, Avhich 
they recommended should consist of a Revenue Officer of the 
Civil Service and two Officers of the Corps of Engineers, and 
which should have the entire control and direction of all Public 
Works, Civil, Military, and Miscellaneous, throughout the Pre- 
sidency.” The Bombay Commission recommended the rc- 
tetition of the Military Board. It was finally arranged that the 
recommendations of the Bengal Commission should be extended 
with modifications all over India. A new Secretaryship to the 
Government of India »«'as therefore created on 7th February, 
1855. A 83 ' 8 tem was introduced of submitting all projects in 
tabular statements. The statements arc submitted annually un- 
der the following heads ; — 

“ 1. Works of ^magnitude requiring the sanction of the Go- 
vernment of India the Honorable Court. 

2. Works al]!#lri%^ sanctioned, btit not completed. 

3. Repairs contingencies.^^ 

iLn Annual fljn^ress report will also be furnished and printed. 

■ The powcri^^ilS^he Supreme and Local Governments with respect 
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to new works have been enlarged. The Supreme Government 
can sanction up to Rs. one Lakh^ and the Local Governments to 
Rs. 10,000. A detailed scheme for the management of the De- 
partment and for the Offices of Account has been prepared and 
embodied in a General Order.’’ An Engineering College has been 
sanctioned for Calcutta, and Madras. A Civil Engineering School 
has been established for three years at Lahore, and a similar in- 
stitution at Poonah will hereafter be merged in the Bombay Ci^dl 
Engineering College. Arrangements ha'vp been made for secur- 
ing a great number of apprentices and subordinate officers for the 
Departmetit. A Committee has been ajjpointed to consider the 
project of bridging the llooghly at or near Calcutta. Its report 
has been subinitted to Government. Measures are in progress for 
completing the Bridges over all the rivers that cross the Grand 
Trunk Road except the Soane and the Ganges,” And a line of road 
through Jessore to Brnmah, and another through Balasore and 
Cuttack to Madras have been designed. “ On the general 
question of Roads in the Ganges Valley, it has been decided that 
those which are calculated to bring the several Districts into 
communication with the Railway should first receive attention.” 
The great Deccan Road, the Agra and Bombay Road are to 
be improved. Secondary roads have received attention. “ The con- 
tinuation of the Grand Trunk Road through the Cis- Sutlej States 
towards Lahore, and its further extension toPesbawur, have occu- 
pied the attention of Government.” The Hindostan and Thibet 
road has advanced, and is open from Simla to the plains. It has 
been determined to widen the embankments on the right bank 
of the river Damoodah “ so as to allow the surplus flood waters 
to flow free over the country, between the Damoodah and Roop- 
narain Rivers.” This measure however is only tem]>orary, and a 
scientific enquiry has been ordered. A project for irrigating 
Shahabad and Behar, suggested by Captain C. H. Dickens, has 
been strongly recommended to the Court of Directors. Efforts 
have been made to control the Mahanuddy and the Bassein 
branch of the Irrawaddy which periodical!}' inundate the dis- 
pricts near their mouths. The works in completion of the Gan- 
ges Canal are steadily advancing. ]^s. 15,25,000 are to be ex- 
tended on the noble system of internal navigation connected 
with the Godavery and Kistna anicuts. The harbors of Coringa 
and Coconada are, to be improved. A new Post Office in Calcut- 
ta is to be erected when the design to be prepared by an Archi- 
tect in England, has been received. A design for the Calcutta 
Presidency CoRege is now under revision. It is in contem- 
plation to fix a standard plan for European barracks, and “ de- 
signs have also been called for of School Rooms adapted to the 
improved system of education for European Troops serving in 

Q 2 
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India, as also of Bakeries and Slaughter Houses, of Fives^ Courts, 
Skittle Alleys, &c.” The expenditure is thus displayed ; — 

For Punjab, . . . . . . ... 44i lakhs. 

„ Scinde, . . . . . . . . 24^ „ 

„ Madras, . . . . . . . . 10 „ 

,, Bombay (exclusive of Scinde,) . . 6i ,, 

„ Nortli Western Provinces, . . . . 5 „ 

„ Bengal, . . . . . . . 3 ,, 

The subject of lla^iway communication in India, was first 
laid before the Supreme Government by Mr. R. Macdonald 
Steidienson, in 1843. In the end of 1851, a line was surveyed and 
reported on, between Burdwan and Bajmehal, and an extension of 
the Railway Company’s Capital by 4^1,000,000, was sanctioned for 
the purpose of executing this line. In the cold weather of 1852-53, 
a line was surveyed from Bajmehal to Allahabad, and reported 
on, and in April, 1853, the Governor General’s celebrated Rail- 
way Minute was recorded, and the construction, by the East 
Indian Railway Company, of a line from Burdwan to Delhi, 
were soon afterwards sanctioned by the Hon’ble Court, and 
interest was guaranteed on a capital of ^69, 000,000, inclusive 
of the 421,000,000, already sanctioned for the Bajmehal ex- 
tension. The direction of the line from Burdwan to Allahabad 
having been previously approved, that from Allaliabad to Cawn- 
pore was sanctioned in June, 1854 ; from Cawnpore to near 
Agra, in December, 1854 j and thence via Agra, and Muttra to 
Delhi, in November, 1855. From Howrah to Pundooah, thirty- 
seven and a half miles, the Railway was open for traffic on the 
15th August. The official opening of the whole line to Ranee- 
gxingc took place on the 3rd February, 1855. In 1849, the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company entered into a con- 
tract with the Hon’ble East India Company, for the construction 
of an experimental line, 35 miles long, calculated to cost 
£500,000 to form part of a trunk line connecting Bombay with 
Kaudeish and Berar, and generally with the other presidencies of 
India. The first section of the Bombay line was opened to 
traffic on the 16th April, 1853. The fourth section of the line 
was opened to traffic to Wasindree in October, 1855. The 
Hon’ble Court have now sanctioned the extension of this line 


through the valley of the Nerbudda, to meet a line from the 
Ganges valley to Jubbulporc.” A survey has been ordered 
from Baroda, gf Ahmedabad, to Agra, or Delhi, and from 
Umacb, by the IB^Ua Ghat, to Agra.” In 1855, the Court of 
’xntectors sane|hw|tMid the construction by the Scinde Railway 
Company from Kurratohee to some point on the Indus. 

Jerruck is |^^e the terminal pmnt. 
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REPORT ON THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

For 1855-56. 

The Madras Presidency contains an area of 1,36,873 square 
miles, with a population of more than 3,30,00,000. This popula- 
tion speaks five languages. In 1855, there were only 100 Euro- 
pean functionaries among this population. ** The following arc 
the tribunals established for the redress of Civil injuries ; the 
Sudder Court 4n suits above Rs. 45,000 ; 20 Civil Judges in 
suits above Rs. 10,000 j 9 Subordinate Judges and 12 Principal 
Sudder Ameens in suits under Rs. 10,000 ; 23 Sudder Amcens in 
suits under Rs. 2,500 ; and 126 District Moonsiffe in suits un- 
der Rs. 1,000 in value. The Sudder Court is the tribunal of 
ultimate appeal in suits below Rupees 10,000 ; but from their 
decrees in suits above that sum, an appeal lies to Her Majesty 
in Council. There are also 3 Government Agents, with 6 As- 
sistants, having jurisdiction in suits above Rupees 3,500, in 
value. In Combaconum there is an Assistant Judge aj)pointedto 
hear appeals from the decisions of the district Moousiffs.** The 
suits instituted arc like suits every where else, but suits 
about land are almost confined to the districts in which 
land has a saleable value. In Canara disputes about suc- 
cession are frequent, property descending through the female 
line. The son inherits not his father’s property but his 
uncle’s, through his mother. The effect of this is to 
foster combinations between father and son for the purpose 
of disinheriting the nephew by alienating the property 
during the father’s life time, on the asserted ground that 
it is self-acquired and therefore not subject to the above Rule; 
while it is the object of the nephew to show that it is 
ancestral and thereby to prevent such alienation.” Tlie 
entire number of Civil Suits has been 88,635. 
of the judicial officers employed in redressing Civil 
vate wrongs are likewise engaged in the punishment of p*ub- 
lie or criminal injuries. Criminal justice is administered by the 
Foujdaree Udalut, 20 Session Judges, 9 Subordinate Judges, 
13 Principal Sudder Ameens, 30 Magistrates, 18 Joint Magis- 
trates, 39 Assistant Magistrates, and 301 Heads of Police, and 
Police Ameens. For the puuisliment of trivial oftences, the heads 
of villages are also vested with police powei’s, and under the pro- 
visions of Act No. XII. of 1854, three district Moonsiffs are 
exercising criminal Jurisdiction.” The proportion of crimiuals 
to the population is one in 436. 

The Police of the Presidency consists of the stipendiary and 


** Maupr 
or nri- 
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the Rural Police. ** The officers comprised under the Stipen- 
diary Police are Heads of Police, Sub-Police Officers, Police 
Ameens, Jemadars, Duffadars, and Peons.” The Heads of 
Police also act judicially, and in that capacity arc efficient. 

The Subordinate Police Officers are only authorized to take 
cognizance of heinous crimes, and to apprehend* and forward the 
pai’tics to tlie Heads of Police with the record of their proceed- 
ings.” The Police peons often neglect their duties, arc under- 
paid, and therefore extortionate. In Malabar there is a regu- 
larly trained and disciplined Police corps, commanded by com- 
missioned Officers; there are likewise local corps for Police pur- 
poses in Vizagapatam and Ganjam, and those in the latter dis- 
trict arc being augmented.’^ The Rural Police trace out crime, 
and from their local interests, and local knowledge are usually 
efficient. 

When the Inspector of Prisons took charge of his office 
he ft>und the prisoners better off than free men. There was 
no (dassilication. The system of out-door labor opened 
the way to every abuse. There is no system of task work 
and the labour performed is not penal. The sanitary con- 
dition of some jails is so bad that they cannot be I'c- 
tained. It is recommended that four division and one cen- 
tral Jail be established. All prisoners condemned for seven 
years and upw'ards should be sent to these prisons. Prisoners 
should be made after a time to work under the executive officers, 
while the internal arrangements of the prisons should be manag- 
ed by Europeans. The total number of convicts in all the 
J ails, remaining at the beginning of the year and admitted during 
it, amounted to 1 1 ,695, of whom 5,965 remained at the close of 
the year ; but when it is remembered that 52,745 were in one 
year supposed to be implicated in reported crimes and misde- 
meanors (irrespective of petty offences), and that 21,726 were 
said to be implicated in cases involving grave injury to person 
or property, it is to be feared that the paucity of convictions is 
rather owing to the inefficiency of the Police and want of co- 
operation of the inhabitants (who selfishly disregard all offence 
which does not affect themselves) than to any paucity of offen- 
ders. The Madras Prcsit^ncy is divided, for Revenue purposes, into 
21 Districts, of which' ®te first ,5, forming the Northern Circars, 
were, during the year'^T855-56, under the charge of the Commis- 
sioner, and the remaicdng 16 under the management of the Board 
of Revenue. The Revenue systems in force in the Madras presi- 
dency are the 

Zemindi^, Ryotwar. 

Village joint rents, Qolungoo.” 
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Under the zemindarec tenure the landholder pays a fixed sum to 
Government. It prevails chiefly in “ the Northern Circars^ 
though there are large proprietary estates in other districts, as 
Madura, Nelloi-e, North Arcot, &c,” In the village system the 
villages collectively stand in the position of the Zemindar, but 
there is a want of clearly defined individual property in tlie land. 

Under the Ryot war system every registered holder of laud is re- 
cognized as its proprietor and pays direct to Government. He is 
at liberty to sublet liis property, or to transfer it by gift, sale or 
moi’tgago. He cannot/ be ejected by Government so long as he 
pays the fixed assessment, and has the option annually of increas- 
ing or diminishing his holding, or of entirely abandoning it. In 
unlavorable seasons remissions of assessment are granted for en- 
tire or partial loss of produce. The assessment is fixed in money, 
ami docs not vary from year to year, except in those cases where 
water is drawn from a Government source of irrigation to convert, 
dry land into wet or one into two-crop land, when an extra rent 
is paid to Government for the water so appropriated ; nor is any 
addition made to the assessment for imi)rovements effected af- the 
RyotAs own oxi^ense.” Unfoi*tunately the assessment has been 
fixed too high; and various restrictive rules interfere with the 
freedom of tlic ryot. 

The greater portion of tire Presidency is under the Ryotwaree 
t emure. The system of Oolungoo renting prevails in Taiijore and 
Tinnevelly only, and is not general even there. Its peculiarity 
consists in the Goyernmeut demand being dependant on the cur- 
rent price of grain.” There is a standard fixed. If prices within 
the year rise above the standard or fall below it Government and 
not the ryot receives the jirofit, or bears f,he loss. The season 
of 1855-50 was on the whole adverse. The table subioined 
shews the extent of cultivation in the sixteen districts excluding 
Canara, Malabar and Madras. The increase in Bellary is re- 
markable' because the population luis suffered from two bad years. 
The collections stand tis follows : — 


“ 1854-55, 2,68,88,343 

1855-56, 2,85,06,203 

Increase, 10,17,860 


The increase occurretl chiefly in South Arcot, Tapjorc, Tin- 
nevelly, Canara and Malabar.'^ The increase resulted chiefly 
from reductions. In South Arcot the redaction amounted “ to 
about 7 lakhs of Rupees on land under cultivation, exclusive 
of a further sum of about laklxs allowed on culturable land 
lying waste.” The increase in the area of cultivation has 
been 1,78,527 acres, and in the collections, Rs. 6,82,483. The 
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gross collections from all sources exceed those of the previous 
year by eight lakhs of rupees. Tn North Arcot, Triehinopoly, 
Coimbatore, Nellore, Tinnevelly, Madur^ and Kurnool there 
liave been reductions amounting in the aggregate to about four 
lakhs. A rule has been passed, prohibiting any enhancement 
of the assessment in consideration of the improvements eifected 
by a ryot at his own expense on his holding, sinking wells, con- 
structing tanks, planting valuable trees, &c. which used to lead to 
extra taxation.” The laud customs' revenue is as follows : — 

1 85-1.55, Rs. 1,65,015 

1855-56, 1,90,756 


24,841 


17,83,40.3 

18,16,571 

33,108 


The exportation of indigo shews a large inerease. It is now 
forty lakhs of rupees a year. The exportation of coffee also has 
risen from 332 maunds in 1815-40 to 39,450 in 1855-50. 
The revenue from Salt is Rs. 38,31,682. This salt is a monopoly. 
The manufacturers arc bound to sell to Government at a certain 
fixed rate. The price of salt from Government stores is Rs. 1 
a maund. The cost of manufacture is about Rs. 15 per 100 
maunds. Hereafter the price of salt will be its actual cost 
plus a duty of 14 annas a maiind. The Moturpha produced 
Rs, 9,21,431 and the stamps Rs. 5,78,575, while sundry 
small farms and licenses yielded Rs. 2,16,428. No revenue is 
derived in Madras from Oi)ium, and <^1116 cultivation is tri- 
fling. The total income of the year iuclnding, a miscellaneons 
trifling account called Sevoy jumma, is therefore Rs. 3,73,57,067. 
This shews a general increase of nearly twenty-three lakhs. 

The Northern Circars are under a single Commissioner, a 
Member of Board. The permanent settlement was intro- 
duced into l^em at the commencement of the century. Two- 
thirds of estates however have reverted to Government, htft 
the revert(i|i!»n has not yet been followed by a sound system of Re- 
venue nihhagement. Gmrtoor is almost an exception, but in the 
other Circars rents are paid. . liiyge sums have been expended 
in works of irrigation. The season was generally favourable, 
and the total revenue from all sources amounts to Rs. 94,53,086. 
Much of the prosperity of one district, Rajahmuxidry, is owing to 


And the Abkarcc : — 

1854- 55, 

1855- 56, 
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the Godavery Anient. - The water of the Kistnah AnicUt has 
but begun to be received. 

Printing presses harve been set up in all districts except three, 
in the Collectors^ offices, and have been found most useful. Mea- 
sures have been adopted for raising local fimds, a tax or one 
• anna per cawni being added on the revision of the assessments. 
The surplus from Government ferries is also available for the 
same purpose. A Code of Revenue Laws is to be prepared, 

A Director of Public Instruction was appointed in Madras 
about the beginning of the year. The Goverament was directed 
to frame his establishment on the system sanctioned in Bengal 
and the North West Provinces. The Government was not how- 
ever informed how much it might expend on educational purposes. 
“ An Estimate was accordingly submitted for the official year 
1855-56, amounting to Rupees 3,00,000, (£30,000), of which 
Rs. 80,000 (£8,000) was to be reserved for Grauts-in-aid; Rupees 

1.05.000 (£10,,500) for the support of Anglo- Vernacular Schools, 
principally supported by Government ; Rupees 50,000 (£5,000) 
for the improvement of indigenous Schools ; and Rupees 

63.000 (£0500) for the salaries of the Director and principal In- 
specting Officers. This Estimate was submitted under date the 
19th March, 1855.” The Government of India limited the 
grants-in-aid to Rs. 2^000 per annum, and directed that detail- 
ed statements of Est^lishment should be submitted. Accord- 
ing to this estimate the expenditure would have been RS. 
4,21, 164'. The Supreme Government however reduced the allow- 
ances of Inspectors to Rs. 1000 a month, and disallowed the As- 
sistant Inspectors. Twenty Assistant Insj»ectors under the deno- 
mination of 2^11ah Visitors were subsequently allowed. Their 
allowance is Rs. 120 a mouth. “ The most imijortant events, in 
connection with English Education, are — the remodelling of the 
principal Educational Institution at Madras, which is now desig- 
nated the PresidendJ^ College, — the establishment of a Normal 
School, — the commencement of a system of Zillali Schools, — 
and the inspection of English Schools unconnected with the 
State, on behalf of which applications for grants have been made. 
At the close of the year three Grants-in-aid of existing Schools 
had been sanctioned, oi*e of Rupees 7,000 in aid of a build- 
ing for a School established at Madras, for the instruction 
of Mahomedans one of Rupees 62 per mensem with a grant 
of Rupees 450 for a special purpose in aid of the Schools be- 
longing to the Basle Evangelical Mission at Mangalore, and 
one of Rupees 50 per mensem in aid of a School projected 
by the Native community at Honore. At the commence- 
ment of the past year the Anglo-Vernacular Institutions, 
supported by Government, were the Presidency College, then 
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<lcsj{?nated the Madras TJniversity, the Provincial Schools at 
C-orabaconum, Calicut, Bellary, llajahmundry, and Cudda- 
lore, and an elementary English School at Fulicat.’^ The 
school at Cuddalorc has been turned into a Zillah School 
and two others have been opened in Salem and Chittoor. An- 
other will be established in Madura. The Report recounts the. 
history of the University College, and mentions that the Presi- 
dency College for local reasons docs not contain citJier the Me- 
dical or the Civil Engineering College. The number .of 
students at the close of last year was 24'7. The report of 
the Princij)al for the year is on the whole favourable. A 
Normal School was opened on 3rd March, 1856. There are 
now' 8 Anglo-vernacular schools sui>ported by Government in the 
Madras Presidency. The report details the schools in existence in 
the districts whether State?, private, or Missionary, and adds that 
“ the operations of this Government in the Department of Verna- 
cular Education arc, as yet, in their infancy, and owing to the cir- 
<*iin)stances rcf<?rrcd to at the commencement of this Report, but 
little progress has been made during the year under review.^^ In 
llajahmundry village schools have been established by voluntary 
subscriidion. They are attended by 1870 pupils who study 
Reading, Writing, Geography, and Arithmetic. In the hill tracts 
of the Ganjam District there are 14 schools lor the Khond po- 
pulatioi\. It is dillicidt to induce the If bonds to study, they 
having an idea that education and taxation go together. Of 
the number of pupils l l-,799 Avcrc Hindoos and only 17 Khonds. 
n’hcrc is however, a change apparent in the sentiments of the 
bill C!diiefs. One hundred vernacular schools are to be established, 
giving instruction in reading, arithmetic, geography, and history 
when histories can be obtained. They have not however as yet 
been organized. “ In connection with the subject of Vernacu- 
lar Education an interesting Report has recently been laid be- 
foi’c Government on the Vernacular Villlgc Schools supported 
by the Church Missionary Society in Tinnevelly. No less than 
317 Schools of this class arc supported by this Society in the 
District of Tinnevelly under 267 Masters and 107 Mistresses, 
whose salaries range from Rupees 3 to Rs. 7 per mensem. In these 
Schools 7802 pupils arc under insti:;iictiou (5116 being Chris- 
tiai^s and 2(>8(> Hindoos.^’) The schools are considerably in ad- 
vance of ordii\ary village schools. A scries of works in Tamil, and 
Malayalim are being prepared, and a professorship of vernacular 
literature has l|^e«i established in the Presidency College. “ This 
Officer is cmpl^ed, not oidy in giving instruction and in super- 
intending theji^ursc of Vernacular study in the Presidency Col- 
lege, but in^pavising the Director of Public Instruction on all 
matters contilK:ted with A’'ernaculxu' Education, and in examining 
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and reporting on all Vernacular School books pirepared for the 
Educational Department/^ A vernacular newspaper has also 
been started at Ks. 3 a year. 

The sum authorized for expenditure on Public Works in 1855- 
56 was lls. 44,21,719. There is an Executive Engineer with 
an establishment in every district of the Presidency. The 
transfer of the department from the revenue to the pro/bssional 
authorities is not yet, however, quite complete. The opera- 
tions of the de])artment have been chiefly in roads, bridges 
and works of irrigation, which are detailed. 

The number of troops absent from the Madras Presidency in 
Burmah, the Straits and Labuan is 10,877, which must be re- 
lieved once in three years. The cost of this movement is' Its. 

2, 54-, 000 a year. A steam vessel constructed by the Court of 
Directors is on her way to Madras. 

The total income of the Madras Presidency for. the year 


1855-56 is thus estimated 

Land Revenue, 

Rs. 3,44,32,000 

Salt, 

49,50,000 

Tribute, 

36,00,000 

Abkarec, 

22,45,000 

Customs, 

11,00,000 

Moturpha, 

10,77,000 

Miscellaneous, 

5,03,000 

Geueral department in- 1 
chxding Stamps, Post > 

12,18,000 

Office, &c., J 

Military misccllaneoxis, 

2,93,000 

J udicial miscellaneous. 

1,42,000 

Marine, 

79,000 

Extraordinary Receipts, 

80,000 

miscellaneous, . . . 

5,0i.,000 

Total, 

5,02^83,000 


*• The estimated disbursements for the year under report were 
as follows ; — The expenditure, in the General Department, was 
assumed at Rupees 1,05,66,000. This consists partly of Politi- 
cal Disbursements chargeable on the Revenues, and partly of 
Salaries, Establishments, &c. of Officers employed in the Gene- 
ral Department. The Political Disbursements were estimated at 
Rupees 55,37,000.” The Judicial charges were Rs. 36,02,000, 
the revenue cliarges Rs. 56,97,000. The marine department 
costs Rs. 1,27,000. The military expenditure amounts to Its’. 

2.93.66.000. The total charges on Public Works arc Rs. 

71.61.000, and the extraordinary charges to Rs. 4','^t3,000, 
and extraordinaty Public Works to Rs. 43,81,000. The 
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total disbursements amount therefore to Rs. 5,60i62,000 
leaving a deficit of K-s. 57,33,000. ^'This deficiency has,, 
however, been more than met by the balance on hand at 
the beginning of the year, and which amounted to 17,30,000^ 
lakhs of Rupees. The result wotdd have been different : — 
the balance would have been augmented, instead of being 
swallowed up •, — a surplus, instead of a deficit, of receipts would 
have been exhibited, to the extent of Rupees 34,29,000 or 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling, — if the Expenditure 
on account of the Madras Troops, which are not actually serving 
within this Presidency had nqt been carried to account.^* 
Certain reforms in matters of account and audit are described, 
and* it is mentioned that the coinage of the year has been Rs. 
56,72,000. The bullion presented at the mint by merchants 
has been Rs. 72,61,000. The daily delivery of rupees was raised 
to 36,000 a day for about a mouth, but the work wore out the 
cattle which turn the lumiuating mills. The expenditure of the 
Mint is Rs. 1,30,404 and the receipts Rs. 2,09,074. “During 
the year under review two Chaplains and four Assistant Chaj?- 
lains have been added to the Establishment of the Church of 
England, making the number of the former 13 and of the latter 
22.^' Churches have been erected at Combaconum, Nellore, 
Mercara, Palamcottah, Cuddapah, and Secundrabad. 

The Nuwaub of the Carnatic died on 7th October, 1865 without 
issue. On the 29th of the same month the Raja of Tanjore died 
leaving no issxie. In both cases the office and dignity have ceas- 
ed, but liberal provision is to be made for all relatives. The Raja 
of Travancore has been warned as to the misgovernment existing 
in his state. In February, 1856 a petty chief of Purlah Kimedy 
roused the Soorahs and other savage tribes to outrage, but the 
prompt and vigorous measures of the Government suppressed 
the movement. 

6343 coolies have emigrated to the Mauritius during the year. 
The emignmts proceed to this island cheerfully, and often renew 
their engagements with the planters ; Emigration to the West In- 
dies is suspended by the immensely increased demand for la- 
bour throughout the Presidency. Cotton gins of improved con- 
struction have beeaat' introduced by Government. The experi- 
ments to introditoe merino sheep from Mysore, however, have 
fail^. Exhibitions of agricultural produce have been sanction- 
ed in each Zillah,^ and Rs. 60,000 allowed for prizes. There are 
conservancy establishments for the preservation of forests in Ca- 
nara, Malabar, and Coimbatore. In all they pay their expenses, 
and return ^ a profit. A separate establishment for the entire 
Presidency is about to be organized. The report records a few 
partial surveys, mentions that the observatory is 'maintained. 
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and observes that the Government central miiseiiiw, Madras 
instituted 14th August, 1851, by Notification of Government; 
contains 82,0(X) specimens, viz. (I.) A Museum of Natural His- 
tory, with 12,000 specimens, illustrative of Mineralogy, Oeology, 
Palaeontology, and Zoology ; (II.) A Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy, with 9,000 specimens, illustrative of raw materials in the 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoms; Machineiy, Manu- 
factures, Sculptures, Models, and the Plastic Art ; (III.) A Mu- 
seum of Geographical Geology, with 7,000 specimens ; (IV.) A 
Public Library of 1500 books; (V.) Coins, Antiquities, &c., and 
(VI.) A Zoological Collection of Animals.^* The success of the 
vaccine establishment has diminished, the decrease of children 
vaccinated in seven districts being 23,103. The total of opera- 
tions however has been d', 10,372, and the vaccine lymph is con- 
sidered cfiicient. The ratio of failures is 77*9 per 1000. The 
expense is Rs. 28,308. The number of patients treated in the 
35 Civil Dispensaries amounts to 1,8 1,069, and the cost to Rs. 
62,990. The sanitary condition of the Army during the year 
has been satisfactory. The ratio of mortality was 2.1 j’cr cent, 
among the European and 1.1 among the native soldiery. The 
Appendix contains the returns summarized above, with the ad- 
dition of the census taken in 1851. It exhibits a population of 
2,33,01,697, of whom 1,10,50,113 ai*o males and 1,05,-31,584 
females, 1,99,01,808 Hindoos, and 16,79,899 Mussalmans. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON COCHIN. 

For 1855-56. 

On 23rd July, 1856, Lieut. General W. Cullen reports that the 
Appeal Court of Cochin consbits of one Hindoo, one East Indian, 
and one Shaslry. There are two Zillah Courts each with two 
Judges, and a Shastry. There arc up MoonsifCs Courts, but in 
Chittoor the Telisildar is also a Moonsiff. In the native year 
1,03,01,045 cases were filed of which 1040 were decided. The Ap- 
peal Court disposes of criminsd cases, and in extreme cases an appeal 
lies to the Rajah and Resident. In the year mentioned above 221 
criminal cases were disposed of. The Dewan is the Magistrate, 
and the Tehsildars Police Officers. The Revenues amount to 


Land Revenue, 

f • « 

« « • 

. ... lls. 

4,10,996 

Teak, ... 

• * • 

• * « 

' • • 

37,656 

Customs, 

• • 

» t ^ 

... 

35,075 

Salt, . . 


• • 


1,09,163 

Tobacco, 


• • • 

* * * 

55,875 

Pepper, 

• • « 



21,875 

Miscellaneous, 

■ « « 

* • 

• • * » 

25,309 

Abkaree, * . . , 

■ « t 

• • * 

• » • 

5961 
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The provision for education consists of “ a small Epjjlish 
School at Ervacolum for 40 boys, a School at Trichoor ibr 20, 
and an English School for the Jews in the Town of Mutton - 
cherry. The total expense is about 2,000 Rupees per annum. 
TTiere are 5881 scholars in the vernacular schools. 

The roads throughout the province are excellent. The coun- 
try is irrigated from tanks and the fall of rain is large. The 
Company's post does not pass through Cochin. A few guards 
are kept up at, an expense of Rs. 16,504. The population 
amounts to 3,31,693 of whom 9764 are Bramhins, 81,082 
Syrian Christians. The teak forests are diminishing. “ Iron 
for agricultural purposes, is manufactured from the magctic 
iron satjd and iron latcritic clays which abound in the 

eastern portion of the province. No other ores have been 

discovered. As in Travancore the high mountains and 
partial table lands of Cochin as well as all the lower de- 
tached ranges towards the sea coast, appear to consist ex- 
clusively ,of granite, gneiss, and hornblend rocks. Laterite 
occupies much of the low country as usual, but with gra- 
nitic or gneiss rocks constantly appearing at the surface, 

even to within 5 or 6 miles of the Sea Coast. Towards 

the East of the Chittoor District commence those widely 
distributed deposits of kunkur and travertine which cover so 
great a portion of the District of Coimbatore to the North, as 
well as to the East, towards Oodamalacotah, &c." The total 
disbursements amount to 7,26,973, and the total revenue to Rs. 
7,40,522. The tribute paid to the Company is two lakhs of 
rupees. The Government has eight lakhs of rupees invested in 
Company's pai)er, derived from the tobacco monopoly. 


tr'^^vancore. 

In 1855-56. 


On 21^ July, 1856, Lieut. General Cullen, ResidCirt, Travan- 
core JS|||j|^^o*5bin reports that Travancore contains an Appeal 
Cctf|9e4mH|‘four Judges, and live Zillah Courts of two Judges 
au^llHBPfcstry. There are 15 Moonsiff’s Courts. The Moon- 
si^le^ive from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 each. The Law is Hindoo 
la# haodilied in particular ca,ses. In 1030 the number of 
aiMyill^'filcd and received was 6,945 ; of which 5,626 were decid- 
The J udges of the Appeal Court ai’e the Criminal J udges ; 
tww of them goes on circuit half yearly. Their powers are 
ISuiited : — 
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Fine. 

Imprisonment Lashes. Security for • 



wHh hard 


Good Condtfcife. 



labour. 



Criminal Court, 1 00 Rs. 

1 year. 

20 

500 Rupees 

Circuit, . . 

200 „ 

3 ,, 

36 

1,000 „. 

Appeal,. . . 

. ...Discretion- 

14 „ 

36 

Discretion- 


ary. 



aiy. 


Heavy sentences are submitted to the Rajah and the Resident. 
In the same year 604 Criminal cases were decided. It is pro- 
posed to appoint Civil and Sessions Judges. Convicts are em- 
ployed upon the roards. 

The Revenue amounts to 


Land Revenue, 
Duties, 

Salt, (Country,) 

Salt, (Bombay,) 

Cardamums,. . 

Tobacco, 

Popper, 

Miscellaneous, 

Abkaree, 

Teak, 


Rs. 15,26,427 
,, 3,95,144 

1,16,936 
1,53,706 
1,17,962 
10 , 00,000 
1,75,744 
1,52,21 1 
56,899 
41,450 


Stamped paper is not used except for sales, mortgages oi* 
transfers ol‘ j>roperty. The rates are very low. Tobacco is now 
smuggled into the country to such an extent that the revenue is 
rapidly deteriorating. There is a free-school at Trevandrum 
with 120 boys of all castes. The course of instruction is 
(Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, Mathematics, including Al- 
gebra and Geometry, &e. Tliere are also several j)rivate Rng- 
lisli Schools in different parts of Travancorc, besides those ct>n- 
ducted by the Members of the Church and London Mission Socie- 
ties.^' The private schools are very numerous, the Mission schools 
educatiifg 6992 children, and other schools 19,700. The road 
from the frontier to Trevandrum is in tolerable order. There is a 
system of irrigation in four talooks, but not maintained as it 
ought to be. Allcppee is the principal por^and all monopoly 
articles are there collected and sold. It is an open road-stead but 
safe and convenient. Quilon has a tolerable anchorage but its 
importance has diminished. There are 14 Protestant Missionaries 
in Travancore. The Travaneore Government maitotain a body 
of Infantry, called the ISTair Brigade, consisting of 2 Battalions, 
of 750 bayonets each." It is commanded by a Captain of Mad- 
ras Infantiy with two European officers, two local" officers. 
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nnd a local Medical officer. It costs Rs. 1,28,081. The popula- 
tion of Travancore in 1854 was 22,63,647. The Syrian C hris- 
tians number 1,91,009. There arc 1,40,000 soil slaves. The 
forests, dhiefly of teak, are a monopoly. There is no mining, 
the Ghauts never haAung been examined with care. Considerable 
attention is paid to vaccination, and 27,054 persons were vacci- 
nated last year, the failures being only 1 1 per cent. There are 
charity hospitals at Quilon, Trevandrum, and Alleppee. An ob- 
servatoiy constructed in 1837-38 costs Its. 14,000 a 5 ’ear, and a 
smaller one has recently been erected on a peak in the Ghauts at 
an altitude of 6200 feet. 

For the eight years ending 1853-54 the financial position of 
Travancore has been as follows : — 

The average Annual Receipts have been about,. . 40 Lakhs. 

Although one year, owing to drought, the Receipts 
were only, . . . . . . . . 36f ,, 

The average Annual Disbursements for the same 
interval, . . . . . . ... 39^ „ 


Or below the Receipts, . , h >} 


There has been a considerable increase of expenditure since 
1820, in Dewasoms, Ootj>erahs, and the cost of the Palace. The 
charges for the administration of justice, collection of the reve- 
nue, &c. have scarcely changed for 30 years, and amount to Rs. 
6,.52,050. The tobacco is the only monopoly yet seriously en- 
dangered. It is feared that it will not afford this year more 
than lOi or 11 lakhs of Rupees, and must hereafter gradually 
diminish, owing to the large quantities smu^led in from Cochin 
and along the coast.^^ The native Government wished to sus- 
pend payment of the subsidy, but this has been declared imprac- 
ticable. ** The low country of Travancore, from Cochin to Quilon, 
has a mean breadth of from 40 to 50 miles, the beds of the rivers 
at the base of the Ghats nowhere exceeding 2 or 300 feet above 
the sea, nor does the genei'al level of the country,* though 
much undulated and intersected by numerous ranges of rocky 
hills, rise materially above that level. A table-land, some 
60 miles from North to South, separates #ie low country from 
the Distriotii of Madura and Tinnevelly, its Northern half 
bein^ from 20 to 25 miles broad, the Southern half about 
8 miles only. On its Western edge, this high land is about 
2,600 feet ilftiove the sea, but. it rises graduaUy to the East- 
ward, where it attains an altitude of 4,000 to 5,000 feet, and 
where the temperature in the month of January is about 60' and 
in the month of April 70'.*' European fruits have been tried 
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and succeed on these high lands. Nutmegs, cotton and coffee have 
heen introduced into Ti'avancore by a Madras firm. 


ANNUAL REPOltT ON BOMBAY. 

For 1855-56. 

Thk Presidency of Bombay contains eight zillahs. In six of 
these there is a Judge. In Khandeish and Sholapore, there are 
only Assistant Judges. In three Zillahs there are Senior Assistant 
Judges at detached stations.^^ There arc moreover 7Principal Sad- 
der Amceus, 13 Sudder Ameens and 73 Moonsiff's. The Zillah 
Judges have power to decide original suits and appeals involving 
sums of any amount. The Senior Assistant Judge, at a detached 
Station, has power to decide appeals in which the sum in dispute 
amounts to Rupees 5,000. An Assistant Judge is, in the first 
instance, strictly an Assistant to the Judge, performing such du- 
ties in the Judge’s Office as may be entrusted to him. But he 
may be invested with power to decide appeals up to Rs, 5,000. 
A Sudder Ameen has power to try original suits not involving 
larger suras than Rupees 1 0,000. A Moonsift' has power to 
try original suits not involving larger sums than Rupees 6,000.” 
The principal reform introduced during the year has been to 
change the ministerial officers of the native courts into servants 
of the State. Formerly they were servants of the J udges, paid 
by them, and removed by them. Tlie returns of civil business 
exhibit an excessive amount of arrears caused by frequent 
vacancies from sickness. The same courts decide all criminal 
cases, the power of the Sessions J udge extending to seven years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, of a Senior Assistant Session 
Judge and an Assistant Session Judge to two years. '‘The 
Magistrate and his Assistants can adjudge sentences of imprison- 
ment with hard labour not exceeding one year.” 

The attention, of Government lias been directed anxiously to 
the question of torture. There is no revenue torture in the Pre- 
sidency. The police, however, occasionally employ torture, and 
painful cases trauspii-ed at Nassick, Poona, and Surat. The Go- 
vernment has dismissed a Foujdar and removed a Magistrate 
for carelessness on the subject. The practice of obtaining 
coiffessions ^ has been discouraged, and in Sind, a Non-re^-k 
lation Province, the police harve been prohibited from receiving 
them. In October, 1855, an officer was appointed to the supervi- 
sion of the Police establishments, under the title of Commissioner 
of Police. In t*lie Bombay Presidency, each Collectorate has 
its Superintendent of Police, a Military or Uncovenanted Officer, 
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under whose command the Police force of the District, hotb 
Village and Stipendiary, is placed, and to whom, as an Assis- 
tant of the Magistrate, is entrusted the duty of making all ar- 
rangements for the prevention of crime and the apprehension of 
criminals.” Among his duties is a reorganization of the village 
police, which has been actively ccimmenced, and the stipendiary 
Police have been more efficiently distributed over the districts, 
A thorough yeform lias also been Commenced in the Police of 
the Presidency town, under the superintendence of Mr, Foijett, 
An Inspector of Jails has been appointed, penal discipline has 
been revered more strict, and under his supervision, there is al- 
ready a perceptible diminuticai of mortality in the Jails though 
the number of prisoners has been increased. “ The Presiden- 
cy of Bombay comprises, in all, about 1,40,407 square miles, of 
which 63,b90 are included in the Province of Sind, and 75,808* 
represent the extent of the British possessions in the Provinces: 
©f Western India, known as Guzerat, the Dteccan, Khandeish, the 
Southern Mahratta Country, and tho Konkaai.” 

There are thirteen Collectorates exclusive of Sind which is 
managed as a Non-regulation Province. In the Collectoratea 
the Collector is, as to almost all revenue questions, subject to the 
ordinary courts. In Sind he is responsible only to Govern- 
ment. The Report enters into a description, of eadx Collectorate 
which may be thus summarized : — 


Diatrict, Area sguiare miles. Foliation. Capital. 

Ahmedabad, 4,402 6,53,730 Ahmedabad, 

Kaira, 1375 5j80,631 None. 

Rroach, 1^351 2,90,984 Broach. 

Surat, 1,482 4,93,934 Sui'at. 

Khandeish, 12,078 7,85,744 None. 

Tanna, 5,400' 8,74,570 Tanna. 

Poona, 5,250 6,98,587 Poona. 

Ahmednugger,.. . 10,078- 10,02,733 Ahmednugger- 

Sholapoor, 8,565 6,85,587 Sholapoor. 

Sattara, 11,000 12,19,673 Sattara. 


Belgaum, 6,515 

Dharwar, . . . » 8,7 90 

Rutnagheill^‘ .... 4,500 

Bombay,:?#. 20 

Kurra<jtte4^‘ 19,240 

ShikattHlK 11,632 


10^35,738 B^gaum. 
7,67,849 


6v65,238 

6,20,800 

3,44,144 

6,13,674 


Rutnagherry, 

Bombay. 

Kunachee. 

Hydrabad. 

Shikarpoor. 


This 


itorate is watered by the Oharr, a branch of tlm 


Indus re^effttly connected with the Narra. ** Tt is indicative of 


the great iretums derivable from a Public Work, well conceived 
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and. judieionsly executed, that this new cut has in one season paid 
eight-fold its own eost/^ It is expected, that the frontier dis- 
tricts settled by the plundering tribes will yield a revenue of two 
lakhs of rupees. 

The land revenue system of the Presidency is the Ryotwaree,. 
interriipted by village holdings. In Sind the old grain assess- 
ment has been commuted for a light cash assessment, in most 
districts. The Revenue Survey has boon nearly completed in the 
Southern Division, but the hereditary farmers of Rutnagherry 
offer a strong opposition. Sevei’al improvemeirts of detail have 
been carried out in the Survey, and alieiiated lands are surveyed 
whether their owners like it or not. The enquiry into alienated 
revenues commenced in 1843, and has been steadily prosecuted. 
1,08,200 claims have been received, of which 1,00,000 remain for 
adjudication. Frauds to a great extent have been discovered in 
claims to small pieces of land. The expenditure of the department 
has been in all Rs. .1,18,464. The annual revenue immediately 
saved is Rs. 24,630, and the revenue to be saved after the lapse 
of one or more lines Rs. 63,212. The emoluments of village 
officers have been regulated so as to prevent endless sub-divisiou. 
The service of Government is now therefore an object of ambi- 
tion. 

The amount of customs levied during the year has been on 
Imports, ... ... ... Rs. 28,59,67^ 

Exports, ... 33,31,238 


Total, 61,90,910 

This shows an increase of Rs. 40,327 over the preceding j^ear. 
The custom revenue ol’ Sind, amounts to Rs. 70,000 but much 
of it is levied in Bombay. The frontier duties amount to Rs. 
65,276. All duties on the inland frontier of Sind have ceased ; 
the Khan of Khelat now Jevies only 8 annas a maund on all 
goods. The salt revenue is realised from an Excise duty levied, 
at the pans, on all Salt removed, at the rate generally of 12 
annas per Indian maund of 82 Tbs.^^ The excise amounted dur- 
ing the year to Rs. 27,49,677. The opium revenue is levied by 
a tax of Rs. 400 a chest, and amounts to Rs. 1,00,56,400. A 
Director of Public Instruction and four Inspectors have been ap- 
pointed. The Government grants to private schools, a school- 
house, contingencies, and half the charge for masters. Sixty 
schools have been thus established, and 20 will immediately 
created. A searching examiifhtion has been made into the condi- 
tion of the Colleges. It has drawn the attention of Government 
to much requiring correction. The native gentry in Kattywar 
and some towns of Guzerat have given munificent donations to- 
wards education. 
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Public "Works have been checked by the absencfe of scientific 
Engineers ; of eighteen Captains in the Corps five only have 
been available, ^nd of thirty-two first Lieutenants only fif- 
teen. There is not one second Lieutenant in the Bombay 
Army who is duly qualified for Engineering Service. 
Twelve gentlemen have been sent out by the Court of Directors, 
but they want experience. The changes also have been exces- 
sively frequent. The following shews the work accomplished : — 
Expended on Roads and Bridges, ... Rupees 12,88,095 11 9 

Docks, Dock Yard, Offices, and Build- 
ings for Marine purposes, . . . . „ .71,891 9 11 

Piers and Jetties, and clearances of 
Tidal Rivers and Creeks, ... . . „ 23,052 7 3 

Light Ilotises and Beacons, „ (>,914 3 2 

Reclamation of Land from the Sea, „ 1,20,159 4 0 

Canals, Irrigational Bundaras, 

Tanks, and Wells, „ 3,40,586 13 0 

Fortifications, Magazines, and Mi- 
litary Store-houses and Offices, &c., „ 3,25,6-12 11 0 

Barracks and Buildings connected 
therewith, ... . . . . „ 2,84,800 15 6 

Schools, „ 27,032 9 0 

Hospitals, ... ... ,, 3 1,71 5 12 11 

Churches, Burial Grounds, &c., ... „ 10,093 4 11 

Jails and Buildings for Police pur- 
poses, ... ... .. ... „ 1,11,032 11 2 

Miscellaneous: Government Houses, 

Cuteherries, Travellers’ Bungjilows, 

Dhurrumsalas, Ferries, Post Ollices, 

Telegraph Stations, &c. &c., ... „ 2,50,484 O S 

Total, Rupees, ... ... „ 39,08,892 3 0 

The most important original works are : — “ Lotver Narra 
Bunds — Original cost. Rupees 36,666 — ^Net Revenue, Rupees 
34,001. Fordwah Vanal — Original cost. Rupees 900, additional 
cost. Rupees 4,000 ; in all Rupees 5,500 — Net Revenue, Rupees 
73,000. Figi Bund — Original cost. Rupees 9,818 — Net Revenue, 
Rupees 78,754. BalawvJpoor Bund, in the Sehwan Deputy Col- 
^torate. Original cost, Riipees 118 — Net Revenue, Rupeesl',470.” 
The Report proceeds to detail the history of the Railway works 
and observes that the Bhore Ghaut has been finally sanction- 
ed as the point of ascent, to the Ifffids beyond the range. Dur- 
ing the year the Great Indian Peninsula line has been extend- 
ed from Callian to Campoolce or-53| miles in all. "Ihe works 
on the Bhore Ghaut, as well as the section to Poona, were 
commenced in January, 1856. The south-east extension, as far 
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as to Sholapoor^ a distauce of 165 miles^ was also sanotioxijedi 
and the works were commenced in March. Without waiting; for 
the working plans, the contracts have been let on raters. 6anc^tm 
was also given to the construction of the Thull Ghaut incline, and 
for the Noi^h-east line, as far as Julgaum (miles 210 ;) all these 
are now being staked out, and tenders will be invited duriiig the 
ensuing year. Surveys of extensions from Jubbulpoor to Mirza- 
pore a distance of 237. miles, were ^so sent in, and of a branch 
to Oomrawuttee and Nagppor, a length of 246 miles of which 
latter the cf»n8truction has beep,, sanctioned. It has now, 
therefore, 89 miles open for traflie ; 219 miles .let to contract 
and under construction ; 210 miles sanctioned and being pre- 
j>ared for contract ; 694 miles, siirveyed, but construction not 
yet sanctioned.’^ The Baroda and Central India Railway com- 
pleted their survey from Surat to Broach, and broke ground on 
1st May, 1856. The Sind Railway has been employed surveying 
lines between Kurraclxee and difterent points upon the Indus. 

The Indian Navy includes twelve steamers, two of 1800 tons 
and two of 1'450, and nine sailing vessels, one of fourteen, and two 
cd‘ twelve guns. A now Steam frigate has been laid down, but 
during the year there have been no important measures connect- 
ed with the Niiyy, the jxilotage dues, or the harbours of the 
Presidency. The following statement shews the financial posi- 
tion of the Presidency : — 

RECEIPTS. 

troneral Department, including Sind and 

Sattara, ... ... ... ... 21,75,OOy-.3-l 

.Judicial ditto ditto ditto ... 3,80,378-1 

Revenue ditto ditto ditto ... 4,04,01,730-5-8 

Marine ditto ditto Sind ... 0,47,310-7-0 

Military ditto ditto ditto ... 10,31,185-1-2 

Tribute, 8,85,098-8-2 5,15,90,405-11-0 


DISBITRSEMEJJ TS. 

General Dept, including Siud and Sattara, 1,21,08,037-2-8 
Judicial ditto ditto ditto ... 43,48,031-4-7 

Revenue ditto ditto ditto ... 1,21,85,938-9-5 

Marine ditto ditto Sind ... 26,81,179-4-3 

Military ditto ditto Sind and Sattara, 1,97,60,421-14-1.0 
Tribute and Guicowar Coasion, 1,10,286-7-115,12,50,493-11-8 

Balance Rupees,...., .3,39,911-15-4 

Showing a surplus of 3,39,911. The cost of the civil es- 
tablishments amounts to Rs. 4,4'1*,570. 

The number of Chaplains in the Bombay Presidency has been 
increased to 32. There are 21 churches consecrated and eight 
not consecrated. * Eight more are under construction. Tlie Re- 
port^details the political transactions of the year. No events have 
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occurred oC the slightest interest exc^i the hlochadc of Bcarbera. 
Tliis has been maintained throughout the year to compel the 
surrender of the Somalis who attacked Lieut. Burton, and mur- 
dered Lieut. Stroyan. The men have not been surrendered 
but the Somalis have lost their entire trade. 

** The only measures of general interest in the Military De- 
partment, have been the introduction of Army Schools, and 
the experiments with the rifle invented by Lieut. Col. John Jacob. 
This rifle, is a four-grooved, with a new conical ball and shell. 
Tlie 1 ‘csult of a trial was ‘'convincing, that, before a small body 
of marksmen armed with such weapons, no Battery of Artillery 
could long hold its ground ; for a box filled with powder was 
exploded by a shell fired at 300 yards, and from the efiect of the 
shells on the butt, it was evident that the same result would 
have been attained at the greatest range from which practice 
was made, viz. 1,300 yards ; the shells on exploding tearing out 
a large fragment of the wall.^^ A Normal School has been 
established for training School Masters for native soldiers. 

The misccllaucou.s work of the year has been important. Mea- 
sures have been taken for systematic enquiry into the enormous 
alienations of the Public Revenue in Guzerat. Plans have been 
under consideration for improving the ports of Guzerat, and 
measures of irrigation have been considered. The census has 
been delaj'cd, but in 1851 the population of Bombay was 
1,02,05,746 souls, and of Sind 15,71,908 souls. The cotton 
larras in Broach and Surat have been broken up as failures, but 
Dr. Forbes in Dharwar lias introduced an important improve- 
ment on the saw-gin. Attention has been paid to the planting 
of Babool, Teak and other useful trees, and the stores of timber 
in the dockyard have been placed under the control of the con- 
servator of forests. “ Up to the 1st January, 1856, 336 Towns and 
Villages of this Presidency (of which 293 are in the Sattara 
Collcctorate) were brought under the operation of Act XXVI. 
of 1850.^’ Very little improvement has, however, been ef- 
fected in the sanitary condition of the towns, and the popular 
plans of taxation arc exceedingly vague. The Government is 
of opinion that municipal taxation should be made compulsory. 
A scheme has been sanctioned for supplying Bombay with water 
at a cost which will probably amount to 30 lakhs of rupees. 
The money has been advanced by Government to the iMunicipality. 
''The Meaical Department of this Presidency consists of 55 Sur- 
geons,, including 3 members of the Medical Board and 5 Super- 
intending Surgeons, 130 Assistant Surgeons, 112 Warrant Me- 
dical Officers, inclusive of Apothecaries, Stewards and Assistant 
Api^hccaries. In the Subordinate Medical Establishments are 
ind^ded 2~3 Hospital Assistants and 152 Apprentices.^’ Seven 
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3urgeoite bftvebeeii aj^mted ^upermtotidejits 0 $ Ya$ci- 
aatipn and liist year tBey vacdxi^f^ 2;i5^873 parstma. IC^re 1 ^ 
hoapiWls at every Civil and Militaiy statiozi. Bach Civil h^ 
pital has a dispensary. 1[^re are ten Civil Dispensaiiee. 

The Appendices contain the tables summarized above. The 
most important returns may be thus summarized 

In the Sudder Court Civil Suits last, . . 3 y. 6 m.. 8 d. 

Districts and City Judges, . , . . 1 y. 1 m. 10 d. 

Subordinate Judges, . . . . . . 3 y. 8 m. 1 d. 

Assistant Judges, . . . . . . 1 y. 6 m. 13 d. 

Principal Sudder Ameens, . . * , . 3 m. 15 d. 

Sudder Ameens, . . . , . . 4 m. 12 d. 

Moonsiffs, . . . . . . . . 7 m. 5 d. 

Criminal cases referred to Nizamut Adalut last, . . . 105 days. 

Persons apprehended, . . . . . . 58,677. 

Convicted, .. .. .. .. 41,330. 

Cajiitally punished, . . . . . . 16. 


ANNUAL REPORT OP BEMGAL. 
lor 1855-56. 

Bengal, Behar and Orissa, have an area of 2,53,000 square 
miles. ^^The existing Civil Courts in Bengal are Ifer Majesty's 
Supreme Court and ^he Small Cause Court at Calcutta ; the 
Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the Courts of the Ziliah 
Judges, the Principal Sudder Ameens, the Sudder Ameens and 
the Moonsiffs in the Interior." A Moonsiff has jurisdiction 
Tip to Rs. 300, a Sudder Amcen up to Hs. 1 ,000, and a Principal 
Sudder Amecn to any amount. From all decisions of the Moon- 

siff and Sudder Ameen there is an Appeal to the Ziliah Judge. 
From all decisions of the Principal Sudder Amecn where the value 
of the property does not exceed 5,000 Rupees, there is an Apxreal 
to the Ziliah Judge, where the value is above 5,O0o Rupees, 
the Appeal is to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut." There is a 
further or special appeal from all decisions passed by the J udgo 
or Principal Sudder Araeeu if the decision has failed to deter- 
mine all the issues or is contrary to law, or if any document has 
been misconstrued, if there is ambiguity iu the decision, or if 
there is substantial error of procedure on the face of the record. 
There are twenty- six Ziliah Judges in Bengal, and a Principal 
Sudder Ameen in every district where there is a J udge. 7ii 
two districts, Monghyr and Furreedpore there arc Principal 
Sudder Ameens Ipccially belonging to the district. There arc 27 
Sudder Ameens, 51 Moonsiffs of the first, and 151 Moonsiffs of 
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the second grade. “ The number of Original suits wliich came 
before the Courts of Original Jurisdiction in 1855 was 1,15,850. 
Of these 46,415 were decided on their merits, 548 were dis- 
missed on default; 37,619 were adjusted or withdrawn ; leaving 
36,837 jjending at the end of the year. Of these cases only 
2,438 came before European Judges, whilst the great bulh, 
amounting to 77,084 were solely in the hands of the Native 
Judges.” Of these. 


1 

Connected with the land rent. 

1.5,702 

2 

Otherwise connected with land. 

7,250 

3 

Connected with debts, wages, &c.. 

46,177 

4 

Caste, Religion, &c.. 

361 

5 

Indigo, Sugar, Silk, &c., ... 

2,138 



71 ,628 


The new law of evidence has reduced the number of suits on 
bonds. UndOiV that law the parties can bo examined, and the 
money lenders do not like to give evidence in Court, till every 
other chapee has failed. Of the enthe number of suits 31,211 
were decided in favor of the plaintiff to 15,204 in favour of defen- 
dant, a proof of the general integrity of suitors. The average 
duration is : — 

1855. 

Year. M. V. 

“ Sudder Court, ... ... ... 1 3 1 

Zill ah Judges, ... ... 0 II 3 

Additional Judges,. . . ... ...» 0 0 ^ ]-l> 

Principal Sudder A tneens, ... 1 O 14 

Sudder Amcens, ... . . . O 9 6 

MoonsifFs, ... 0 6 26^* 

Act XT I. of 1 S5 3, enlarged the opportunities of appeal to the 
Sudder Court, and has therefore increased and delayed litigation. 
The total value of the suits pending on 31st December, 1855, 
was : — 

“ Original Suits, ... ... Rs. 3,57,13,544 

Zillah Appellate Courts, .. . ... ... 21,67,274 

Sudder Court, ... ... ... 1,47,96,832 

Total, ... 5,26,77,650” 

The estfiblishment for the trial of Civil Suits costs about 
Rs. 2O,Q0p)OO. Tlic Report analyses the decisions in the Non- 
regidn-tM^ Provinces, and proceeds. ‘‘The following Courts are 
in Bengal for the administration of Criminal Jus- 
Her Majesty’s Supreme Court. 2. The Calcutta 
®lig^stracy. 3. The Nizamuf Adawlut. 4. The Sessions 
fudge’s Court. 5. The Courts of the Magistrate and his Sub- 
ordinates,” There arc 37 districts in 25 of which there is a 
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Magistrate \vliile i»i twelve he is also the Collector. There 
are 33 sub-divisions under Deputy or Assistant Magistrates, the 
highest punishment which can be inflicted by a Magistrate, is 
3 years^ imprisonment, by an Assistant Magistrate with special 
powers, one year’s imprisonment, and by an Assistant Magistrate 
two months’ imprisonment. The number of persons apprehend- 
ed during the year was 81,877. 2,375, had been pending from 
the x>revious year, and they were disposed of : — 


“ Discharged without trial, ... ... 1,033 

Acquitted, ... ... ... ... 21,357 

Convicted, ... ... ... ... 52,765 

Committed for trial at the Sessions, . . . 3,357 

Otherwise disposed of, ... ... 658 

Under trial 30th December, ... ... 2,1'50” 


In the Sessions Court of 4027 prisoners 1860 were discharged 
without trial or acquitted. In the Sudder Court 1,7!)2 persons 
were brought up, of whom 445 were released. The average 
duration of cases referred to the Sudder Nizarnut is 181 days. 
The llcport analyses the criminal returns of the Non-regulation 
provinces and proceeds to mention that the general control 
of the Police is now under the Commissioners. “ There are, 
at present, 486 Police Darogahs, presiding over a correspond- 
ing number of Police Thannahs in the Dower Provinces, so that, 
in the 37 Districts, the average number of Thannahs is rather 
above 1 3. At each Thannah are stationed, besides the Daro- 
gah, a Mohurrir or Clerk, and a Jemadar, with ten or twelve 
llurkumlauzes or Constables.” The main body of the Police 
are the village Chowkoedars. The machiiicry is vpry inade- 
quate, the following being the retui’n of thefts and burglaries : — 


Thoa.s, 

Burglaries, 
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19,787 


6,110 8,110 3,997 3,813 202 106 1 

1,995 2,539 1,375 1,375 103 78,078 


The result is very unfavourable, one cause is the exceedingly 
small number of complaints preferred, but this cannot be re- 
medied till the police have been improved. The returns of vio- 
lent crime are unsatisfactorv. 

•r 

Murders Reported. Persons arrested. IVied. 


Patna, 46 142 37 

Bhaugulpore, ... 37 74 20 

Rajshahye, ... 43 131 7 
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The Sontluil instirrcction was the great event of the year, but 
it has already been specially reported on. The Sonthals, excited 
by the oppressions of the muhajuns burst into the plains, and 
2 )lundcrcd many Bengalee villages. A small force of infantry 
j)ut the febels to the rout below Bajmehal, and in Bhau- 
gulj)orc, where the alarm was greater, they were checked by the 
regular trooi)s, A military force in the cold weather swept 
through the country, and subjugated all who resisted. The Son- 
thals were relieved from the oi)eration of tli*e regular laws, and a 
]>ci)uty Commissioner with four Assistants was appointed to con- 
duct the Civil administration. 

The Dacoity Commissioner has been assisted at Ilcad-quar- 
ters by Baboo Chundcr Sccknr Hoy, and at Midnapore by Cap- 
tain Kii^’hly of the Thuggee Department. In the 24-rergunnahs 
there were oidy 5 eases in 1855, and in four of these cases 40 out 
of 45 Dacoits w^yc convicted, and in the 5th case the gang after 
escaping for some months were ultimately brought to justice. 
In Baraset and Howrah the crime has almost disappeared. In 
llooghly it still exists, but the number of cases has sunk from 
128 in 1852, and 59 in 1854 to 33. In Biudwan the crime 
still exists, Imt has been reduced. One man in this district 
had heen nine times arrested, five times committed for trial, 
twice convicted, and always released by the Sudder Conrt. In 
Nuddea the crime haa been reduced, but the Commissioner’s 
proceedings are not j’ct matured. In Midnaiiorc Captain 
Kcighly arrested 133 dacoits, of whom 15 have heen transported 
for life and 10 for nine years, 2 sentenced to 1 5 years’ imjwison- 
incnt, 9 Acquitted by the Sessions, 23 released by Captain 
Keigtily, and the remainder await trial. In Jessore dacoity 
has increased, the Commissioner having been able to do nothing. 
“ The total numlicr of persons under trial before the Dacoity 
Commissioner during the year amounted to 229, of whom 136 
were coniTuittcd to the sessions, 23 were j)endhAg before the De- 
puty Commissioner, 33 were released for want of cviflencc, 5 died, 
and the remainder were otherwise disposed of.” The Commis- 
sioner complains that the diftcrcnccs of opinion among the Judges 
of the Sudder have not been removed by any authoritative ruling. 
Conviction or acquittal still depends on the Judges before whom 
the prisoners arc tried. 

Office of Inspector of Jails was created in 1853. InNovr. 
’^#55, Dr. Mount was appointed, and during the succeeding ten 
imonths Visited and reported on 45 of the Jails in his charge. In 
the 4 Jails ^ the daily average of prisoners in custody was 
19,589. The ( ntirc cost was Rs. 8,14,936. The average total 
cost of each prisoner was Rs. 42-10. The net profit xdeldcd by 
manufactures was Rs. 9<^,859. The discipline of all the Jails 
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except Alipoor jail is imperfect, the guards worthless, and too 
many of the prisoners still employed upon the station roads, 
lii-door employment will shortly be provided for all the prison- 
ers. An exhibition of Jail manufactures has been held with 
very satisfactory results. “ The most successful results that have 
been attained arc at Alipore, llooghly, Howrah and Jcssorc, 
where the value of the labour of each convict emidoyed in 
manufactures has been considerable. The chief manufactures 
are Paper, Gunny, Cotton Cloths, Blankets, Carpets, Thread, 
Twine, Articles of Bamboo, llattan and Reeds, and also Bricks. 
The largest prolits are made in the Alipore Jail, whilst Jes- 
sorc and liajshyc exhibit the largest profits among the ordinary 
District Jails.” Classification is as yet almost impossible, for 
females entirely so. It has been proposed to establish a central 
J ail for all women sentenced to lengthened terms of imprison- 
ment. The mean mortality among the prisoners has been 
10.307, the greatest mortality was at Bhaugulpore where the 
loss amounted to 40-215 per cent. This Jail was very crowded 
blit 21.05 per cent, of the deaths occurred from cholera. “ The 
returns submitted by the Inspector up to 30tli April, 1854 show 
that on that date, out of 9,305 Male Hindoo laboring Prisoners, 
thei’c were 792 who could read and write ; and of 5,122 Male 
Mussulman laboring Prisoners, 241 who could read and write ; 
out of 825 non-laboring Male Hindoo, 222 could read and write, 
whilst out of 457 non-laboring Male Mussulman Prisoners 56 
could read and w^ritc. Among 595 Female Prisoners, on the same 
date, there were only 3 rci>orted to be able to read and writ©.^^ 
There are 49 Revenue jurisdictions in Bengal under the Board 
of Revenue, besides Darjeeling, and the Cossyah hills. The re- 
venue in the Regulation Provinces is permanently settled except 
in three districts of Cujtack and in Caebar only 5.7 per cent, 
of the entire demand is realized from the non-regulation pro- 
vinces. The following shews the position of the land revenue : — 

Demand. Collections, llomissious Balances. 

In the permanently settled 

Districts of Bengal and 

Beliar Its. 3,60, .04,853 3,33,02,208 3,62,649 23,99,998 

Jn Orissa. 22,48,201 16,69,763 60,984 6,27,514 

In Assam, 10,36,190 8,66,061 19,154 1,60,975 

In Chota Nagpore, ... 3,58,012 3,11,080 6,332 41,594 

In Arraean, 7,42,670 7,33,607 363 8,716 

In Oachar, 82,164 81,640 283 230 

In Darjeeling and the Cos- 

syah Hills, 35,211 34,855 297 69 


Total Ks. 4,' >5,07,257 3,69,89,120 4,49,052 31,29,085 
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Ijund Kovcnuo-, 
Customs, 
Ahkarce, 
8tami)s^ 

Salt, ... 
Opium, 


Rs, 3,69,89,120 
1,35,18,118 
28,01,666 
20,31,214 
70,82,295 
2,85,42,105 


Total, 

I’lie trade has greatly increased amounting to 

, , f Merchandise, ... Rs. 

Imports, 

fMerchandize, 
d I'reasure, . . 


lixjjorts. 




9,09,59,418 

8,06,08,182 

5,81,00,445 

12,60,42,637 

1,14,28,310 


I’otal, 27,61,79,674 

The total number of 8hi])8 employed was 1134 with a ton- 
nage of 6,50,320. “ The uunibcr of British and Foreign ships 

that arrived in the Port of (’alcutta in 1855-56 was greater than 
it was in 1840-41 by 82.6 per cent, and than in 1850-51 by 
47'8 per cent/^ A bill for the consolidation of the Abkaree 
laws has heen brought into Council. It fixes the rate of duty 
on Bengal rum at one rupee a gallon, allows spirits to be pass- 
ed from distilleries under bond, and allows the free export of 
bonded spirit. 

Another bill has been introduced into Council to remodel the 
laws which regulate the manufacture and cultivation- of opium. 

* In January, 1855, a. Director (Jeneral of Public Instruction was 
appointed. The University Counnittee has now framed a 
scheme for the Fxaniination of Candidates and the granting of 
Degrees in the Faxndties of Arts, Laws, Medicine and Civil Fn- 
gineering, and it. only remains for the Supreme Government to 
approve that s(‘,hemo, and to appoint Senates at the three Presi- 
dency Towns for carrying out its provisions. The Legislature 
will probably be shortly moved to pass an Act incorporating and 
establishing the Univci*sities.^^ The Presidency College has been 
placed on an improve<l footing, and the curriculum arranged with 
special reference to the examination for university degrees. The 
law department is efficient, seven students out of eight obtaining 
<liplomas which (jualify them to practise in any Court or to act 
as Moonsifts. The Medical College is in an equally satisfactory^ 
condition, as are also the Mudrnssa, Calcutta, and Hooghly Colleges. 
1 here are forty i^illah Schools, which are howevoi*, suscex)tible 
of improvement. A new system of examination has heen in- 
troduced , which ])roduces greater uniformity. Formerly every 
Local Committee dfew uj) its owm examination paper. Tlu; 
head masters are usually qiialified and zealous; but the inferior 
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masters are indifferent. It may be nec*essary to set on foot .some 
system for training^ masters for liinglish schools. There are two 
institutions for training teachers in tlie vernacular, and another 
has been sanctioned. Little has yet been done to educate the 
mass of the people, but experiments have been tried in different 
districts. Model schools have been set up in some districts. 
In others tlie indigenous teachers receive rewards for the pro- 
ficiency of their pupils. In others Oovcrnment teachers move 
about from one school to another, instructing the teachers in 
their duty. Ten scholarships of lis. 4 a month are attached to 
each district in which these measures have been organized. 
Grants in aid are also offered to all schools. Up to 1st July 14-0 
schools had received Grants in aid, to the extent of Rs. 3734 a 
month. These schools are chiefly in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
The least effect has been produeed in Behar where the people 
besides being ignorant regard educational efforts as efforts at con- 
version. In Assam there are 67 Government vernacular schools, 
with 3193 pupils. On 9th July, 1855 a notification was issued 
announcing that no situation of more than Rs. 0 a month would 
be given to any one who could not read and write. The De- 
jjartment has done nothing during the year in the matter of 
providing Educational works. The School Book Society, and 
the Vernacular Literature Society have however been invigorated- 
The number of l^ilot vessels for the last twelve months has 
been 232. Of this number 59 were pi'oceeding with the assistance 
of Steam and 173 without it.” There were few cases of serious 
damage. The number of collisions luis been 65, The strength of 
the pilot service at the close of the year was 130 of whom 34 are 
volunteers, 12 and 24 Senior and Junior second mates, the rest 
being runniug. Master, and Branch Pilots. Six filots have been 
brought to trial during the year, but only two for want of skill and 
of these one was acquitted. There are 8 pilot and 2 light ves- 
sels. The pilotage receipts amounted altogcdher to Rs. 6,72,409. 
The expenditure was about Rs. 6,32,000. There is therefore 
a profit of Rs. 59,091 for the first time on record.- The report 
mentions other details connected with the port and proceeds to 
mention that there arc five inland steamers which have earned dur- 
ing the year Rs. 70,385. Uheir expenses have been Rs. 46,676, 
shewing a profit of Rs. 23,708. 

The total outlay on public works has amounted to Rs. 
38,28,216, of this sum there has been expended 

On Trunk Roails, . . . . Rs. 12,45,259 

„ bridges and causevrays, . . . . - • >, 57,409 

On rivers and canals Rs. 10,257, on staging bungalows 
Rs. 1809, on ppst offices Rs. 1 7,396, on Electric Telegraph build- 
ings Rs. 30,038, on Government houses 30,038. In the judicial 
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department the rmtlay on Jails, cutcherries, and cirmiit houses 
was Ks. 2,25,715. Ils. 14,019 were expended on ecclesiastical 
buildings Ils. 25,031 on educational structures, Rs. 1,55,802 
on cutclicri’ics, opiiira Godowns, and other revenue works, and 
Its. 0,7(i,61>l on embankments. Rs. 22,955 were expended in the 
marine department, and Rs. 5,04,197 on military works. Of 
the great works commenced or under discussion during the 
year, the Arracan road has advanced slowly. The drawings for 
the Patna road have not been received, though the work was 
sanctioned two years since. Detailed plans and estimates are 
being drawn up for the Dai^eeling Road. A road from Cal- 
cutta to Jessore at a cost of Rs. 4,20,000 has been sanctioned. 
The Cuttack Road, a road of great importance, requires remo- 
delling, and as the expense will be Rs. 8,93,000 has been sub- 
mitted to the Court of Directors. Four streams across the 
Grand Trunk Road remain to be bridged. The bridges over 
three have been begun, but new estimates have been called for. 
The plan for bridging the fourth has been sanctioned. Mea- 
sures have been adopted for controlling the Mahanuddy, which 
annually floods a portion of Cuttack The embankments on 
the right bank of the Damoodah have been levelled, in order 
to protect the country on the left bank. The experiment luxs 
since proved successful. 

There are eleven chaplains in Calcutta, and two at Dum-dum. 
Barrackpore, Dinapore and Dacca ard the only other places 
in Bengal where chaplains have been continuously stationed 
during the past year. The political relations of Bengal arc 
few. In Cuttack however there arc now 16 tributary mehals 
exempt from the operation of the Regulations. The Rajahs 
refer all crimes of enormity to the Superintendent. They are 
inhabited by a wild uncivilized race. Mr. Mills in 1847 
urged that education should be promoted and roads opened up, 
and minor Rajahs educated by Government. Since then, “ some 
steps have been taken in the direction which he indicated. A 
few Roads have been gradually opened out. Several Vernacular 
Schools have been established in the two Estates of Banki and 
Ungool, which have lapsed to Government. Minor Rajalis are 
also taken charge of by the Superintendent and are educated un- 
der his immediate eye at Cuttack. For some time past the young 
minor Rajah of Nyagurh, one of the largest and best of the Me- 
hals,. has been thus under the Superintendent's guardianship, and 
a favoraUe JijSoount is given of the boy’s progress in the Super- 
JK«port for 1855-56.” The tributary Mehals are now 
iJy only points of danger being the Khond Maliahs and 
^lilghattee, both inhabited by tribes of whom we know little 
2 x»ejp that they arc excitable. The Khond ‘ Maliahs recently 
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sheltered insurgents from Goomsoor, audit was proposed, as the 
13oad Rajah seemed to have no authority, to j)ension him ofll 
The Rajah, however, declined to accede, and it was not consider- 
ed proper to force the arrangement on him. The ICiiond Mai 
was therefore occupied by a body of Police, and its success appears 
to have been perfect. The people are content and the hills 
quiet. 

An attempt has been made to redistribute and strengthen the 
military posts bordering on the Naga country on the North 
Rustem frontier, and to conciliate that powerful tribe by enlist- 
ing men from it for the Nowgong Police JMilitia. The Inde- 
pendent Tribes, which occupy the impenetrable Ranges of Hills 
on the Eastern boundary of Chittagong and Arracan, have, after 
an interval of comparative repose, again commenced to give 
ti'oublo.^^ An expedition against them was deprecated by Cap- 
tain Hopkinson, Commissioner of Arracan. 

The number of emigrants from Calcutta during the year has 
been 9,942, of whom 8,325 went to the Mauritius. 

The Survey has been completed with the exception of Mymen- 
sing, Burdwan, Jessore, and Rungpore, in which the survey is 
proceeding, and Dinageporc, Dacca, Furreedpore, Sylhet, Tip- 
perah, Bullooah, and Backergunge in which it has not commenc- 
ed. Orissa and Assam have been surveyed, and Arracan is under 
survey. The Tributary Mehals of Cuttack are being surveyed, 
and there will then remain the Chota Nagpore Commissionership, 
with its area of 60,000 square miles.* 

There are forty- three dispensaries in Bengal, seven supported and 
the remainder assisted by Government. Twenty- three have 
Sub-assistant Surgeons. During the year they had 7,545 in-door 
and 1,45,616 out-door patients. The proportion of Patients 
absolutely cured is 56.4 per cent, in the case of In-patients, 
and 66.2 per cent, on the ease of Out-patients. Including 
those relieved, the proportion is 65.9 and 80.5 per cent, res- 
pectively.^^ 


THE NORTH WEST PROVINCES. 

In 1855-56. 

Adding Etah and Nagode to the list, there are 51 Districtsy 
under the Administration of the North Western Provinces, with 
a population of about 85 millions, occupying an area of nearly 
1,20,000 square miles, and inhabiting about 1,00,000 townships 
or villages, (the great majority of which are separate properties). 


* England and Wales coniaiu 58,000 square miles. 



and contributing a total Revenue, which falls little sliort of 5| 
crorcK of Rujkics, or millions sterling. The superintendence of 
the Judicial and Revcinie affairs of these wide and varied tracts, 
is exercised chiefly through the Sudder (.ourt and Board 
at Agra, and, iri part, through the Agent to the Governor 
General in Rajpootana and Central India, as Commissioners, 
under the Ijicutenant-Govcmor, for Jawud Neemuch and 
Ncmar, and through the Commissioner who has the duties of 
Kxceutivc Administration in Ajmeer, but is in direct correspon- 
dence w'ith this Government. There are two Officers, the Judge 
at Jubbid})ore and the Superintendent at Jhansi, who now ex- 
ercise, within certain Districts, the full powers of the (Sudder 
(\uirt in Civil cases. From Jawud Neemuch, Nemar and 
Ajmeer, rcsfcrcnccs, in all Criminal cases, considered to call for 
a capital sentence, are' made for the orders of the Dieutc- 
nant Governor, who usually sends the record of trial for 
the ojunion of the Sudder Court. There is an Inspector Ge- 
neral of Prisons for the control of Jails and Jail discipline, and 
a Director of Public Instruction, with fo\ir Inspectors. 'J'hc 
public works arc under the care of a Chief Engineer, a Super- 
intendent of C'anals and Irrigation, and a Supciantending Engi- 
neer in Saugor. There Is also a Deputy Consulting Engineer 
in the Railway Department. There is a Post Master General 
for the province. The political business is xniimportant, and the 
Government has no military atithority. Ihc Repoj-t enters into 
further administrative details, and observes that Kumaon, Bhut- 
teeanah, Debra Dhotin, Bundlckund, Saugor, the Nerbudda 
Valley, Ajmeer, Jawud Neemuch, and Nimar are non-regulation 
districts. In Sa\igor and Bundlckund a Code simjdifying pro- 
cedure! has bc('n introduced. It has been extended generally 
into Bhuttceana. Kumaon has Codes of its own. In all these 
tlistriets disjmtes as to land are referred exclusively to the Re- 
venue officers. In Neemuch, Ajmeer and Nimar no Courts 
of (;ivil procedure have ever existed. The Saugor Code is to be 
iutrodu<!cd there also. In the (Courts of the Regulation Pro- 
vinces business is conducted with despatch, and the number of 
suits pending has decreased, except in the Sudder Court. The 
average dni’ation of suits is : — 

1855. 


Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ... 

Judgc«^ 

Principal Siiddor Ameens, . . 
Amcens, 

f oonsiffs, 

. The number of Regular appeals 


Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

0 

4 

15f 

0 

5 

21i 

0 

4 

19i 

0 

3 

25 i 

0 

2 

2U 


to the Sudder increases while 
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the special appeals liavc risen from 227 pendin" on Ist .Tany. 
1 85 t to 782 j)endingf on 1st Jannaiy, 1855. The mimbcr of original 
suits in the North West Provinces is in j)roportioii less than iti the 
Punjab. Sixtj’- ]>cr cent, of the suits in the North West Proviiic<ss 
were for sums under 50 rnpee.s. The “ value otall the suits depend- 
ing in tlic North We.stcrn Province Courts, at the end of 1855, 
was (inclusive of laud and laud rent suits) llupocs 1,20,29,110.” 
It would seem therefore that under a cheap and simj)lc ju’oee- 
dtire the number of small suits Avould increase. “The Original 
suits, decided by Native Judges, were 09,891, to 72 decided by 
the Euro 2 )ean Judges.” There were 49,732 suits for debts, wages, 
and jKWsonal claims. The Judges are highly favourable to the, 
nevv law of evidence, wlu(di has done much toward.s securing 
really just decisions. During the year Mr. liarington, a Judge' 
of tlic Sudder Court, was dc])utc*d to visit several districts, and 
suggest reforms. The system of fees i)aid for serving ])roeesscs 
has been revised. A certain number of men have been paid by 
the State to serve i)rocesscs, and the fees carried to the credit 
of the State. The L/icut. (lovernor reports various improve- 
meuts effected in the ])osition of the Moonsiffs, and ('xpresses 
his belief that “'the character of the Native Judges of these Pro- 
vinces, as a class, for the discharge of their duties, with honesty, 
ea])acity, and diligence, lias, of late years, been sensibly raiscd^^ 
lie looks, however, to a simph;r proccdiirc to conciliate the re- 
gard of the people, by placing the Judge in more direct con- 
tact with the suitors. lie cordially a.ssents to the leading prin- 
ciples of the Draft Code of Procedure, but W'ould add rules j>rc- 
eluding the employment of jdoaders. Ho would also enable the 
Zillah Judges to make occasional circuits through their Zillahs. 
The Lieut. Governor reviews some other matters of detail, and 
observes that the ijitroduetion of a compulsory registration ol' 
d<)cumeuts in Saugor is under consideration. 

In matters of criminal justice the returns prove tliat great 
crimes? are j)miished wnth celerity and certainty. Murders sj»ring 
usually from jealousy, and village cjuatrels. Murders for money 
a 2 )pear rare, and violent affrays arc infrequent. There has been, 
on a comi>arison for five years, some increase of Criminal Trials 
for all kinds of offences, but the cases arising liavc l>een, on the 
whole, promptly disjiosed of, and the number pending inve.stiga- 
tion, before all cla.sses of Courts, at the close of the year, was 
creditably small. In a po]mlation, not short of from 33 to 34 
millions, the cases of only 2,657 persons, charged with offence'*', 
remained undecided. The average duration of cases, which caihe 
before the Police, was, including all the Districts, the Hill Pro- 
vince of Kumaon, as well as others, 13^ days, and of those in 
which the Police were not employed, 9 days.^’ The average 
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duration of cases referred to the Ni%amut Adawlut is from 3 to 

months. The average proportion of acquittals to trials was 
in all cases about 36^ per cent. In heinous cases, however, the 
proportion is higher, rising in Mozuffemugger to 62.05 per cent. 
** Of 4,619 persons tried at the Sessions Courts, 3,4.25 were con- 
victed, or had their cases referred, with recommendations of 
punishment to the Nizamut Adawlut. The nuihber of witnesses 
summoned during the year was 3,23,346, of'whom 2,87,487 
were detained but one day, 23,818 two days, 6,939 three days, 
5,102 for four days and upwards.^^ This is a favourable percen- 
tage. In the Suddev Court three were convicted to one acqtiit- 
ted. The peculiarities of individual minds still however exer- 
cise au important itifluencc on the decisions of Indian Courts. 
ISighty persons have been punished with death during the year. 

Arrangements for holding quarterly Sessions at out-stations 
arc highly a])prcciatcd by the people. The practice of fining 
criminals convicted of robbery, fraud or embezzlement has been 
extended. Checks have been placed on the jwactiec of record- 
ing confos.sioris. Two acts of some importance have been pass- 
ed, “Act II. 1856, which enables Magistrates to take cogni- 
zance of all oflTenees affecting the pixhlic, without waiting for a 
private complainant, or requiring a complaint in writing. 
Act IV. 1856, for the better preventing the malicious or wanton 
destruction of cattle, (a crime which was found to have been 
most injuriously prevalent in the Azimgurh District,) by making 
applicable to it the rules for the enquiry into heinous offences, 
which it is the duty of the Police to conduct without awaiting 
the complaint of a private prosecutor.^' Capital ptmishment 
is now inflicted in private, only persons of respectable demea- 
nor and mature age being allowed to enter the enclosure. 

The system of Police in the North West Provinces is that of 
Tliannahdaree establishments located at different points. They 
have been revised, the number reduced, and the pay of the higher 
grades increased, to the improvement of their efficiency. One- 
third of the Thannahdars now receive sixty Rupees a month and 
the remainder Rs. 40. Of the out-post Jemadars one-third re- 
ceive Ks. 20 a month, and the remainder not less than Rs. 15. 
'Fbe Mohurrirs receive not less than Rs. 10, and one-third of 
the Rurkundazes Rs. 5. The police of the Saugor division 
, will bo reorganized from 1st December, 1856. The Tehsildars 
have been invested with the control of the police. In large and 
populo;aft cities a force of Burk undazes on superior pay but with 
no lodol ■ duties have been " placed at the disposal of the ^lagis- 
trates. They are to be employed in important cases. The res- 
ponsibility of the Collector-Magistrate for his magisterial duties 
has been more strictly enforced. Dffectual measures have been 
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taken for breaking up tbe criminal confederacies. The crime <sf 
Thuggee has almost ceased to exist. The dacoit tribes and 
gangs have been broken up, and the few that remain will speedi- 
ly be suppressed. Professional highway robbery has disappear- 
ed, and poisoning on the high roads has at lust ceased. An 
incessant vigilance has been exercised over the great thieving 
clans, the Boureahs, Sunoreahs, and othci’s. The road police of the 
Grand Trunk E-oad, formerly a separate establislnnent, is now 
part of the regular police. 

The existence of female infanticide in Bcnar<‘8 has been re- 
vealed during the year, la one tribe of Goruclc 2 K)rc Jiajpoots 
there has been no daughter for 200 years, anti the very names 
of the marriage ceremonies arc uiikaovvii. There arc no 
influential chiefs to be ])erf-nvaded, and penal measures, of repres- 
.sion are under the consideration of the Sudder. l'ro))Osals for 
<]isarming the population have been considered aiitl rejected. It 
is iuexpedi^t to deprive tJic people of the means of sol I’-dcfeiice. 
The Magistrates liave been ordered to jirm and train men sclc’Ct- 
ed from the jjolice, that they may Lave the means at haiul 
of pr(>n)ptly suppressing any local disturbance. Formerly u))]css 
he called in the Military a Magistrate had no suj)port. In all 
r(;vennc rc-scttlcmcnts a money salary of lla. 3 is to be sccurecl 
to each Chowkeeflar, and paid by the Thamiahdars. 

An Inspector of Jails, in the North West Provinces was first 
appointed in 18 II-. Ilis powers were gradually enlarged, paitj- 
culai’ly over matters of expcudit\ire, and the office is now per- 
manently established. The Lieut. Governor is decidedly in favour 
of central ])risous, and in <;acli of six military stations the Jail 
is being gradually adapted to hold three thousand i)i’isoiioi's. 
The stations selected arc Agra, ISlecrut, Bareilly, Allahabad, 
Benares and Jubbulpoor. The Agra Jail iias acoidcutally 
become the most imj)ortant. The management of tliat Jail is 
efficient. It secures nnitive labour, “ The daily averages number 
of Prisoners in confinement througlioiit the j)ast year has 
been 22,306, the actual saving during the poi’iod as compared 
with the former rate of charges amounts to upwards of 3 Lakhs 
of Rux)ees, and the net saving, after deducting all charges on 
account of the salary of the Inspector General and his 15 h- 
tablishmcnt, has not been less them 12 Lakhs of Rupees in the 
ten years which have elapsed since the creation of the Office.^’ 
The health of the prisoners in the Central Jail is as satisfactory 
as that of the smaller prisons. 

“ The essence of the revenue system is a miuute definition, 
and -a continued accurate record, from year to year, of every 
existing kind of. right or interest connected with land in each 
village of the Country, and a close supervision by the liighcr 
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Authorities, including the Government itself, of the proceedings 
of the District Officers in regard to these rights and interests, so 
that no novel incident of tenure shall remain anywhere un- 
detected and unprovided for, and chat accessible and prompt 
means of redress shall he at command against the infringement 
of every just possession/' 

Still CroveruTnent does not attempt to arrest the changes ren- 
denjtl inevitable by the progress of Society. Attention has been call- 
ed to the frequeiioy of such changes. Tlie Liieni.. Governor revdews 
some arrangements of detail and thus analyses tlio orders issued for 
the rescttlcTucats. Their leading points are that the I'ccord of 
measurements is to show clearly all sul)-occu])anci<'s undiu- other 
cultivators, — ^that Ihe record of cultivating rates of rent is to be 
made with iiill publicity, and under the personal supej’inteii donee 
of the Settlement Officer, all rents being express(!d in one. con- 
solidated sum, — that the statement of the village tenures and 
cou-.iitution is to distinguisb, plairdy, what is a bincy^ig conlract 
for the Settlement, from what is merely a I’ccord f>f ])resent facts, 
and that general speculative provisions are to bo strictly excluded 
from this paper ; — that, as there is little doubt that t\\o-tJuvds 
is a la.rg(‘r pro]»ortion of the real average assets than can ordina- 
rily be i>aid by ]>ro])rietors, or communities, in a long course of 
years, about one-half of the well-ascertahied net assets is to he 
consulort'd the ordinary standard of the now assessment, — that 
due provision sball be made for the jniyment oftlie Village Poli(;c 
Chowkeedar through the Thannahs, and of the Putwarry through 
the Ijandowncj's, the incidence ol' the sej^arate Hoad, School, 
and District dak cesses, and of the Chowkeedaree salaries being- 
divided cvpiully between ihe Owners and the Government, — and 
that ihe llcprosentati ve or Manager on behalf of a Prop]-i('t ary 
Community shall receive, for his risk and trouble, a rcnnineratioii 
of 5 per cent, on the amount of Government llcvemie for whicdi 
he is res])onsihle, the number <>f such re] >resenta lives being regu- 
lated and reduceil as miudi as xnay be ju-oporly practicable in ca<di 
case." The great measures of the year have heeu, 1st, the Ibnnatiuu 
of circles of villages Aviih one ])utwaree or accountant lor all. 
Formerly each village contained a j)utwarce biit it is only by 
uniting them that a sufficiout salary can be obtained to seimre 
efficient men. 2nd, The i)utwarees are all to he educated in writ- 
ing the Nagrec character, in surveying by Plane Table, and 
mapping hy Scale. .‘Jrd, The systematic examination of the 
villa g© pa pel’s. These j>aj>crs have been too often mere eojnes 
A-'car ijjifber j'car of settlemt-n't papers. Tlie balances for the year 
amdvZiited to 1‘79 on the demands, owing to distress in Saugor 
and Banda. 

No advances as a rule, are now made except for works of 
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irrigation. The Lieut. Governor notices some arrangements 
of detail and proceeds to mention that the only dutiable articles 
on the customs^ line of the North Western Provinces arc salt 
and sugar. TIic salt taxation is in an unsatisfactory condition. 
“ It has been clearly shown, by comparison of the quantity of Salt 
imported and of the pO])alation, that the consumption of tlio illicit 
siiltpcr head is half of the consumption in Bengal and Bchar.'^ 
Tlio Government deshes to reduce the duty on su])erior salts to 
two Its. a mannd, and on inferior salts to Re. 1, thus ouahiing 
the taxed to compete witli tl;c smuggled article. 'Hie percentage 
ol‘ cost to colicclion is v(;ry high 10 })cr cent, at productive 
])olnts. The altcTatiou of the customsGiiie hit roduecd during llie 
year lias been successful, tlic taxes on superior salts have more 
than doubled. “ The receipts from tlio Tax on Spirituous 
Li(|uors amounted, in 1854-55, to Rujiccs 20,87,6112, having- 
been Rupees 18,29,027 in the four years, from IHM. io to 
18 18- 10.^^ 'riiis revenue grows hut slowly. The manufacture 
of Beer has hceu tried iu the hills. The net receipts from the 
Stamp Revenue, were, iu 1851-55, Rupees 15,21,591, 'lliis 
is also a slowly iuercasiiig item of rceeipt.^^ Tiio miscellane- 
ous revenue amounting to Rs. 2,70,818 is almost entirely a 
forest revenue. The “ fii’st framework of a wide and tdJiincnt 
sclieimr of National Education, rising from the ordinary \illago, 
or Rural Schools to the vtwy useful Teli.scelco Schools, then to the 
Anglo Vt;rnaculur, or Vernacular Zillah Schools, held at tlio 
Sndder Stations of Districts, and managed for the most part 
by dhlerent ISlissioiiary bodies, and ultimately to the Govern- 
ment Anglo A'ernacuhir (Villeges, may he said to have hoen 
saiisfactorily devised, and, in some considerable degree, esta- 
blished.” A full report upon the subject given in the Ajqiendix. 
‘‘It shows the large attendance of Mahonicdan as well as 
Hindoo Pu])ils at tlie lower Schools, — the practically i''^(f'.'l 
character of the teaching, — tlie great results which may he, ex- 
jK'cted from adopting the 11 ulkahundcc Village Schools as a part 
of the fixed administrative system of the country, — the means 
.irranged for the jmhlicatiou of an enlarged seiies of sediool- 
hooks, — the extended preference given for all ]mhlic emp’oy- 
meiits to candidates able to read and write, — the increasing 
yearly sale of books of instruction, — the growing, though yet 
comparatively slight, demand for trained students from the 
Anglo- Vornaenlar Institutions for posts in the Public Ser- 
vice, — the want of good junior Masters for the Government 
Colleges, and of qualified Teachers for the Vernacular Schools, — 
the care taken to secure an improved teaching and tise of 
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English, as a language, in all the Colleges and Schools, 
elementary instniction in the junior Classes being given in 
the Vernacular Iliiidcc and Oordoo of the Pupils, the ex- 
tension of the Educational staff of the Colleges, — the plans 
for placing Normal Schools at the head-quarters of eaeh 
Educational Circle, — the views as to Grants-in-Aid to valu- 
able private Institutions, and as to the completion of the 
establishments for instruction and inspection throughout the 
Provinces, and the state and prospects of the special Institu- 
tions, the Thomason Engineering College at lloorkce, and the 
Medical School at Agra/’ The entire tciTitory except Nimar 
has been brought under the general scheme, and the expendi- 
ture amounts to Its. 72,070 per annum. There arc now 1353 
Ilulkabundec or village union schools with 23,080 scholars, 
183 Tchscclcc Schools with 9504 scholars. Teachers are greatly 
required and a Normal School has been established at Agra. 
In Agra and Muttra 95 female schools with 1799 scholars have 
been established. In some of these schools a condition is 
made that they shall be visited only by female inspectors. 
Upwards of 250 school-books have been printed and published 
by Government. T'hc Deputy Inspectors have been arranged 
in grades with different rates of salary. Grants in aid have been 
assigned to the extent of lls. 19,500 a year. 

The Grand Trunk Road extending with its branches for 837 
miles costs Rs. 4,22,000 a year for maintenance. Of this sum 
about Rs. 70,000 is recovered in tolls. A new jdan has been 
devised during the year for providing supplies for troops and 
travellers. The main point in the plan is the location, at 
each halting place, of a Store House (Rurdashtkhan) at which 
all articles of food, forage and fuel, &c, indented for by the Com- 
missariat Department, are retailed at determined moderate 
prices. The Retailers receive advances from the Government 
through the Collector of the District, and enter into engage- 
ments to supply certain articles at fixed prices for a definite i)e- 
riod.” Enclosed places for merchandize, and masonry troughs 
for horses have also been constructed, and many new wells sunk. 
The Agra and Bombay road has been improved, and arrange- 
ments made for its permanent maintenance by all the states 
tlu’ough which it passes. The first divisioix of the great Deecau 
road to Jubbulpore is to be bridged, and the second division 
raised and metalled. The Lieut. Governor details other ar- 
rangements for connecting the great marts of Upper India w ith 
existing routes, and proceeds to mention that the expenditure 
under the road committees has been 
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From Road .Fund, 4,59,761 

,, Feri*y Fund, 4,39,091 

Miscellaneous, 1,70,060 


Grants-in-aid from General Revenue, 3,60,275 


14,29,187 

Nearly 12,000 miles of road have received the attention of the 
Committees. The Nayool funds are usually expended in cleansing, 
priming, lighting and draining the principal towns. Meerut has 
beer, drained, and Mirzapore is to be. The inhabitants have 
subscribed Rs. 30,000. In Moradabad, Cawnpore, and Fur- 
rakabad similar measures will be adopted. 

Water was admitted into the Ganges Canal in April, 1854, and 
in May, 1855 water was given out for irrigation. The Canal 
800 miles long with 1,250 miles of distributing Channels had 
cost up to 30th April, 1855, Rs, 1,46,00,000, and the annual cost 
of supervision amounts to Rs. 2,37,376. Tlie pi'ofit derived in 
the first year of its operations amounted to Rs. 61,061. Boats 
have begun to ply on the Canal. ** The Western Jumna Canals 
form a system of Irrigation by which the waters of the Jumna 
are made to fertilize the otherwise arid and sterile districts of the 
Delhi territory. The length of the main trunk and its branches 
extends to 443 miles, and the total expenditure incurred up to 
the close of the past year, has been 15,74,512 on permanent works, 
and 60,59,274 on Establishments, Repairs, &c. making a total 
outlay of 76,33,786. During the 36 years this Canal has been 
in operation, the revenue derived from it has exceeded 100 Lakhs, 
the annual profit, in round numbers, having been at the rate of 
1 Lakh of Rupees per annum. The direct net income is now 
about 34 , and the exjienditurc 1^ Lakhs per annum, and the area 
irrigated from it 3,75,000 acres. This work is, in many places, 
merely a revival of the old Mogul Canal in the same part of the 
Country. Its present length is 137 miles of main, and 37 of branch 
Channel, with a system of Rajbahas or Water-courses consisting 
of 500 miles of main and 1200 of Village distribution.’^ The 
channel however is faulty, and the drainage of the canal spreads 
malaria. The expenditure upon permanent works up to the close 
of 1855-56 had amounted to 12,96,148 Rupees, and for repairs, 
establishments, &c. to 34,64,526 Rupees, giving a total expendi- 
ture of Rupees 47,60,673. The income during the same period 
has, after allowing 5 per cent, interest upon the capital invested 
in permanent works, exceeded the outlay by about a Lakh of 
Rupees, which sum now stands at the credit of the undertak- 
ing.” The retmns of the Rohilkhund canals have varied from 5 
to 9 per cent. The canals in the Bhabur or forest waste at the 
foot of the Kumaon hills are covering the coimtry with fertility. 
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Several enormous swamps in particular one near Delhi, and ano- 
ther in Pillebheet have been cut up. The Report continues to 
notice the post office, finance, ecclesiastical matters, inland navi- 
gation and matters political but contains nothing on those sub- 
jects of interest. 

A separate medical officer has been deputed as Vaccinator xb 
R ohilkhund and Kumaon. He has vaccinated 82,287 persoKS 
within the year, and he reports that the people are not intlis- 
posed to vaccination. 

I’he Government has taken measures to preserve the remark- 
able monximeuis of the countiy from further decay. One of the 
fine arches of the enclosure round the Kootub Nimar near Delhi 
has in particular been restored. 

The Apixcndices contain the tables summarized above with 
some othei’s : — 


Area of N. W. P., 
Population, 
liund Revenue, . . 
Abkarce, 

Stamps, . . 

Miscellaneous, 

Customs, 

Post Olliec, 

Total Rtjvenue, . . 

Local Punds, 

Exjxcuditure fronj Funds, 


. . sq. m. 1,17,601 
. . 3,42,05,876 
Rs. 4,.59,86,032 
. . 23,02,651. 

.. 16,32,126 

4,39,178 

. . 62,79,595 

. . 12,33,398 

. . 5,06,39,885 
.. 12,77,132 

. . 13,34,236 


Ot^iieral Dojiartineiit, 

J udicial Pcjiai^tuiont, 
.Ivovciine DcjRirtmeiit, 
Kxcisc SiuijipH, ... 
IVinpioris, 

Post Ollice, 

CJuHtoms and Salt, 
Public Justruction, ... 
Mi.'itJollaiHMuis, 

Military, 

OanalH, 


1853-54. 1854- 


11,62,686 

14 

71 

11,42,552 

55,22,162 

11 

4} 

38,49,342 

40,31,368 

3 

313 

37,80,133 

1,82,819 

2 

0 

2,19,167 

38,12,150 

2 


35,25,002 

8,29,814 

15 

10 

9,44,747 

8,13,146 

n 

4 

8,80,885 

1,30,521 

3 

8 

2,07,042 

2,53,373 

6 

103 

2,45,272 

93,479 

12 

111 

92,356 

30,40,436 

5 

104 

10,63,184 


55. 1855-56. 

4 4'J 13,06,024 5 

7 5,} 58,41,128 9 7 

7 7 40,96,559 8 IJ 

9 4i 2,22,794 10 2 

10 10 37,76,487 5 5 

0 2 8,89,445 12 4^ 

4 11 9,05,565 8 9 

5 11 3,30,264 7 1 

5 91 3,72,780 10 C>i 

4 7 90,619 5 0 

14 53 7,47,611 7 3 


Total Itnpees, 


1,98,71,959 10 


6| 1,59,49,686 11 5i 1,85,79,311 30 OJ 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PEGU. 
In 1855-56. 


“The countiy of the Lower and Central Irrawaddy, which was 
annexed to the British Indian Empire in December, 1852, eon- 
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tains about 32^250 square miles. It extends from tlie sea, on 
the South, to a line drawn along the parallel of IQ’ N. Lat 
from the Arracan mountains on the West as far Hast as the hills 
bordering the River Salween. The Province now to be describ- 
ed is situated in the valleys of two rivers, the Irrawaddy and the 
Sitang. These flow in a general direction tow'^ards the South. 
Their valleys are bounded, on either side, by mountain ranges. 
The range on the West of the Irrawaddy is that ■wdiich separates 
Arracan from Burmah. Its extreme altitude is from three to 
four thousand feet. That on the East runs midway between 
the Irrawaddy and Sitang Rivers, and has an altitude not exceed- 
ing 1,500 feet. It is the water-shed, from whence tributary 
streams pour. East and West, into the two main rivei'S. On the 
slopes of this central range, the finest Teak forests are situatetl. 
It is generally called, by the Burmese, Yo-ma, meaning back- 
bone or main range. On the East of the Sitang, the first range 
of hills, tei'med Ponngloung, 12 to 15 miles distant from the 
river, Ijas a height of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. From thence, 
as far Eiist as the Salween River, is a succession of mountain 
ranges, tlic highest of which is 8,000 feet .abovo the sea. The 
whole of these mountains are covered with fine timber-trees, well 
adapted for house-building and general purposes.^^ The delta is 
intei'scctcd by salt-water creeks which are the highways of the 
country. The laud is a rich alluvium returning a hundred, fold, 
even to bad tillage. The races who hdiabit it are Burmese, 
Talaings and Karens, the first being the dominant, and the 
second apparently the aboriginal race. The Burmese speak a 
monosyllabic language differing from that of the Talaings. The 
Karens talk various dialects, but the Baptist Missionaries who 
have 10,322 converts or 50,000 persons under Christian in- 
struction have reduced the language to writing. The Karens 
of the jjlains like the Burmese and Talaings are usually Bud- 
dhists. The Karens of the hills worship spirits. The Province 
has been divided into six districts, Rangoon, Bassein, Ilenzada, 
Tharawaddy, Promc, and Totinghoo. The Southern districts 
were tranquillized after the war in the spring of 1853, but in 
the North the remembrance that tbc British bad quitted tlie 
country in 1825-26 tmsettled the minds of the population. 
These districts also and Tharawaddy in particular were infested 
by armed dacoits, and it was not till the early pai*t of 1 855 that 
the entire province had rest, and civil administration com- 
menced. “ Each township was placed under a Burmese officer, 
with the designation of Myo-oke, and he was entrusted witli 
moderate Judicial, Fiscal, and Police powers. Immediately 
below the Myo-oke were the Thoogyees, or Revenue and Police 
Officers, placed over circles, each circle containing several vil- 
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Jage tracts,’^ Under them .a Goung was appointed over rncry 
Jjuiidred families. They assist in revenue matters and perform 
the duties of a village constabulary for Rs. 10 a month each. 
A River police nas organized, and three police battalions about 
1,000 strong altogether. They have j)rovcd useful. Each dis- 
trict was placed under an Assistant Commissioner or Deputy 
Commissioner. “ The control of every Department, Civil, 
Criminal, and Fiscal, within each district, was committed to the 
Deputy Commissioner.^' The Bengal Criminal Code is the 
general guide, but perjury and adultery are punished. 

Soon after the annexation Major W. F. Nuthall was employ- 
ed to raise the Pegu Light Infantry, and in spite of the objec- 
tion of the Burmese to discipline, the regiment 5(X) strong 
proved itself efficient. The boundary was surveyed, defensive 
posts established, the population disarmed, and the province 
finally tranquillized. 

The Burmese have a proneness to murder. Like all Budhists 
they hold all life sacred, and therefore attach no special A'^aluc to 
human life. 37 murders were committed in 1855, but violent 
crime in the Rangoon district has decreased to half its amount 
in 1853. There were 79 cases of crime of the second class, and 
1407 of the third. Gang robbery is still frequent, 90 cases hav- 
ing occurred. River dacoity is not yet put down, and cattle 
stealing is very common. Perjury is not common, and the peo- 
ple bungle when they attempt it. Of 8G6G x)crsons arrested on 
criminal charges in 1855, G,000 w-ere convicted, or 69 per cent. 
This is before the district Courts. Before the Sessions Courts 
the acquittals exceed the convictions, 26 j)ersoiis having been 
acquitted in one case of gang robbery. No regular jails have yet 
been recovered, but the jail cincutcs, at one time frequent, have 
ceased. The Burmese suffer from imprisonment more than 
natives of India. '' The officers ai)pointcd to administer Civil 
Justice, in the several districts, arc Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Tscckays, and Myo-okes. The Myo- 
okes arc empowered to hear all original suits arising within the 
township to winch they are ajq^ointed, in which the value in- 
volved, or amount claimed, docs not exceed Rupees Five hun- 
dred.” A Tscekay can try up to Rs. 3,000, and an Assistant 
Commissioner up to Rs. 5,000. Original ax)pcals are heard 
by the Commissioner, and also special appeals, on cause being 
shown.” The mode of procedure is that of the Tenasscrim 
Provinces. In the native Courts Burmese is the language of 
recefrd, in the English Courts English. In Rangoon cases in- 
volving less than Rs. 50 are decided summaidly. The defendant 
is warned to api^ear. If he does not the case is decided against 
him. This plan gives satisfaction. In Rangoon in 1855, 1873 
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rases wore heard for sums not exceeding Rs. 5,000, 2 for sums 
Ijetwccii 5 and 20,000, and 'twelve from 20, to 40,000 llupeos. 
The amount in litigation in Rangoon has doubled in a year. 
“ In the sea- port towns, the English law governs all cases cou- 
iicctcd with shipping, freight, and commercial transactions gene- 
rally, specially those between foreigners.^’ Debtors however 
are no longer the bondsmen of their creditors, rules for confer- 
ring a titlp to land have been passed, and iu the town of Ran- 
goon legal documents must be registered. 

It is difficult to ascertain the revenue paid to the Burmese 
Government by Pegu but it was probably Rs. 15,71,498. The 
present revenue is Rs. 30,21,062, obtained from 


Third year. 



1855- 

26. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

l^an d., .. ... .. .. 

9,35,988 

7 

5^ 

Capitation Tax, . . 

7,36,688 

14 

5 

Fisheries, . . 

2,72,036 

10 

0 

Salt, . . 

49,715 

8 

0 

Forest Produce, 

1,650 

0 

0 

l^xcise. 

1,76,530 

10 

3 

Sea Customs, 

1,70,927 

8 

2 

Inland Customs, 

3,91,888 

13 

4 

Municipal Tax, 

30,878 

7 

0 

Port Dues, 

27,501 

3 

or 

Rent on Building Lots, Town of Rangoon, 

9,869 

0 

0 

Timber Revenue,. . 

80,593 

14 

9 

Judicial Fines and Fees, 

74,313 

10 

0 

Sale of Unclaimed Property, 

11,197 

9 

11 

Bazar Rent, 

] 5,233 

15 

5 

Fori’ies, 

933 

8 

0 

Postage Stamps, ... . ; . 

11,750 

6 

3 

M iscollaneoiis. 

23,364 

5 

9J 

Total, ... 

30,21,062 

7 

CD 


The revenue has risen from 72,41,000 since annexation. 
Rice is the only green product of the country and in 1855-56 
1,26,674 tons were exported. The settlement is made with 
individuals not coparcen cries. Each cultivator usually holds 
from 5 to 10 acres. One-fifth of the gross produce is calcu- 
lated as the Government share, but the revenue is paid in 
money. The capitation tax is a tax of Rs. 4 on every married 
family. It is not disliked, but in the towns it is commuted 
into a house tax. The total value of imports and exports of 
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every description, by sea and river, during the year 1855-5^, 
was as follows : — 

Imports, . . . . . . Hs. 1,26,54,710 

Exports, . . . . ... ,, 66,36,785 

Total value, Rs. .. 1,92,91,495"’ 

Only one school has as yet booji established by Government, 
but the A'ncriean Baptist Missionaries have normal schools, 
and village schools. In the Bassein district alone there are 
38 of the.so village schools with 1008 scholars. 

The Chief I'ublic Work commenced is the road from the 
Bay of Bengal across the Arracan Mountains to Meaday. I 
is J57 miles long and is passable for 154 miles. Plans and 
estimates have l)ccn submitted for a road jTrom Rangoon to 
Prorne. A line of Electric Telegraph has been extended from 
Rangoon to ISlcaday, a distance of 211 miles. 

The city of Rangoon has been improved. It is divided 
into lai'gc blocks of buildings 860 x 800 feet, by streets of 10 
feet width, intersecting each other at right angles. Each large 
block is divided into five smaller blocks, and these again into 
building lots of five classes."’ 1,323 building lots have been 
sold, M'hich with timber yards and suburbaii allotments pro- 
duced 90,000. Rent is received for certain lots amounting to 
Rs. 9869. 11,00,473 have been expended on the town and Rs. 
1,52,649 on the ( antonment. The Commissioner describes 
certain projects the most important of whicli is a canal to open 
out the head of tlu^ branch of the Irrawaddy called the Bassein 
river. Works to protect the land from floods arc much required. 
The town of jNIonzio has been laid out as the eliief toAvn of 
Irrawaddy aboiit two miles from the Irrawaddy, with which it 
is eouTU'cted by a raised causeway. 

There is one sea steamcir attached to the province, aud six 
inland steamers kec]> up the commuuicatiou oii the Ii-rawaddy. 

The total civil expenditure of the pi’oviucc is Rs. 17,01,181. 

1 here is no prospect of an increase of expenditure equal to the 
incr('asc of the revenue. ^ 

The census shews a population of 5,82,253 souls, but it was very 
carelessly made, arul the Province probably contains a million 
and a (quarter of people. 1 be causes of this strange paiicity of 

a )ul]^riOn arc uuknown, but a vast luopoi’tion of cbildreu die 
‘o](*(%ifeacbing maturity. Emigrants must be supplied from 
lnt]||^/:for the Burmese and Chinese bring no women, and the 
Sl||ii||t aro too far off. 

..Jigriculturc,. is still very rude but cotton is produced in cou- 
sidNi*able quantities on the uplands. All efforts to introduce 
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foreign cattle haye failed. The indigenous breed of cattle is 
good, but small, and sheep farms have been successfiil. The 
new system of preserving the forests arranged by Dr. Brandis, 
the Conservator is Mrat . — Trees to be killed and felled under 
direction of the forest officers, by contract with the inhabitants 
of the villages adjoining the forests. 

Second . — The timber to be dragged and floated to Ilangoon 
on the Government account, either by villtigcrs or others, as 
may be found most convenient ; and by ctuitract, at a fixed 
rate per tree, whenever such an arrangement can be made. 

Third . — Periodical sales of the timber to l>e held on Govern- 
ment account at Hangoon.^^ Means have been taken to check 
the destruction of the forests by fire, and nurseries huA C been es- 
tablished. 

The survey his completed 14,000 square miles of country at 
7 Its. a square mile. 

The great immediate benefits of the annexation to the people 
have been the abolition of forced labour, and the opening out 
of a foreign trade. There caiinot be any carrying trade between 
the sca-boarvl and China, as the Chinese prohibit the entry of 
manufactured goods, and the export of i^w produce. The im- 
port trade will not therefore extend beyond the requirements of 
the population in the countries drained by the Irrawaddy and 
the 6alwecu. The Appendices contain the details summarized 
above. 


BEPORT ON THE HYDRABAD ASSIGNED 
DlS'l RTCTS. 

jFbf’ 1850-56. 

These Districts came under the management of the Officers of 
the East India Company, according to the Treaty concluded by 
Major .^jleneral Low, C. B., late British Resident at Hydrabad, 
on the 21st May, 1853. Final and detailed instructions were 
issued by the Supreme Government for the guidance of the Com- 
mission on the 31st January, 1856. By those directions, the ma- 
nagement of the Hydrabad Assigned Districts is required to be 
as much after the Punjab model as possible, as well in the Sur- 
vey and Settlement of the Land, as in the Administration, of 
C ivil and Criminal Justice, and in the Police Department.” Spe- 
cial directions have been given not to resort to a Ryotwarry set- 
tlement if a settlement with village coparccneries is possible. 
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The report contains a table shewing the amount of area, popu- 
lation, and litigation. All the establishments arc under revision, 
no jail buildings have been constructed; out of 6,267 persons 
arrested for crime in 1855, 4655 wore convicted 3510 of whom 
were fined and discharged. Ilcturns of crime arc added but they 
are declared to be of no value. Thuggee has disappeared. 
Gang robbery has decreased, but there is still much violent 
crime. 

The Commissioner quotes certain details from the reports of 
district olliccrs. In Morth Berar the condition of the cultiva- 
tors is wretched, hut improving. It has been determined to re- 
jilace the ryotwarec by the village system which existed till the 
decline of the Delhi power. Proprietors still exist in the vil- 
lages. The Police is to be improved, a town police has been esta- 
blished, and the house or rather property tax^as been replaced 
by an octroi. Education has as yet been neglected in all tlic dis- 
tricts, and the only public works compk-ted are tlie Madras, 
Masulipatam and Ikimulglieriy Roads. 

The revenue has jn-ovided for all the requirements of the trea- 
ty. In 185G-57 had the expenditure not been increased there 
would be a surplus t# the Nizam of nearly a lakh a year. The 
reorganization of the f/ominissioii costs however Rs. 3,09,712 a 
year. The receipts Avill vary but little till the new improve- 
ments begin to tell on the condition of the country. 

Tlic remainder of the report is of mere local interest with the 
exception of a description of the Natron Lake of Lonar, occu- 
pyiug what by some Geologists is supposed to be the centre of 
an extinct Volcano. The depression is a singular and unexpect- 
ed one and forms a curious interruption to the generally undulat- 
ing clmracter of the District. The Lake is 510 feet below the 
level of the surroimding^round, its outline is rounded, the cir- 
cumfcrcivcc being about three miles in extent. The sharj) 
edge of the excavation is five miles round ; the inner surface of 
the excavation rises abruptly at a high angle, and its surface is 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. The Lake, a sheet of still 
water, green from confercoR, emits an intolerable stench of sul- 
phurated Hydrogen, especially during the heat of the day, when 
bubbles of that and other gases rise freely to the surface. The 
mud close to the margin of the Lake is thick, black and tenaci- 
ous from the mixture of Rezin, Natron, and Alum. At two 
points about ^ mile from the margin distant from each other about 
i a' mile, «re two saline springs, and it is supposed that the 
Muriate Soda in these uniting with the Carbonate of Lime, 
found ^^^dantly in the Lake water, as well as in that brouglit 
from ft^e aurrounding water shed, causes a mutual decompo.si- 
tion. Carbonate of Soda and Muriate of Lime being formed. Be 
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tliat as it may, the deposition of Natron in large quantities is 
constantly going on, and has for many years formed a source of 
profit to Government. Of this Salt, six principal varieties are 
recognized by the Natives. These vary in purity, and conse- 
quently in value ; the best varieties contain upwards of 50 per 
cent, of the neutral Carbonate of Soda. In North Bcrar, lying 
obliquely between Akolah and Thoogoon and upon both sides of 
the llivcr Poorna, lies a tract of Country about 50 miles long 
by 30 broad, in which arc found numerous Brine AVclls, from 
which Salt in large quantities, but not of first-rate quality, is 
obtained.^^ These wells yield an exhaustible supjily of salt. 
The Appendices contain the usual statistics and a corresj>ondence 
from ■which it appears that cotton, equal to Georgia upland cot- 
ton, can be grown in Ilydrabad. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Tu 1 855-50. 


The British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca arc tlirec 
in number, viz. Prince of Wales’ Island, or Penang, Malacga 
and Singapore.” The British flag was first hoisted in Penang on 
1 1th August, 1780. Various bits of territory were acquired be- 
fore 1830 when the whole settlements were placed under the 
Government of Bengal. In 1853 they passed under the Go- 
vernment in India. “ Like the Presidencies of India, the Straits’ 
Settlements arc under pure English Law, administered by a 
Recorder’s Court. This single Court, extending its Jurisdic- 
tion over three distinct and isolated Settlements, two of them 
nearly 600 miles distant from each other, was constituted by 
Royal Charter dated the 27th of November, 1826. Tliis Char- 
ter provides that the Court shall consist of the Governor or 
President, the Resident Councillor of the Station where the 
Court shall be held, and of one other Judge to be called the 
Recorder, who shall be a Barrister of five years’ standing.” This 
arrangement was found inconvenient, and in March, 1853, two 
Recorders arrived with a new' charter. The new charter how- 
ever beyond appointing an Additional Judge was no improve- 
ment. The want of a Small Cause Court is very severely felt. 
Criminal justice is administered by the Recorder who holds a 
Session thrice a, year at Penang, three times at Singapore, and 
tw ice at Malacca. The Court of quarter Sessions is held once a 
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fortnight and consists of one of the Resident Councillors and one 
Justice. “ At each Station, one of these Justices is a salaried 
Officer of the Government atid an Assistant to the Resident, who 
is aj)pointcd the Sitting Magistrate.^^ The Police have no legal 
existence, there being no Police Act. The expense is defrayed from 
a municipal fund. The x>olice is not thoroughly efficient, 
though that of Singapore was brought by the late Superinten- 
dent into excellent order. Justiee is much impeded by the se- 
(;rct Chinese societies which though not opposed to the Govern- 
ment are opposed to the course of justice. They arc powerful 
and unscrupulous and obstacles are removed by menaces, bribery 
or murder. Two of their oaths threaten any one who docs not re ■ 
sist justice or who accuses the wife or maid- servant of a mem- 
ber. It seems doubtful whether these societies can be x)ut 
down by legislation. 

The Revenue of the settlements is derived moi*c from the 
vices than from the industry of the people. The excise farms 
of Penang during tlie past year brought in Rs 1,82,520, and 
the rent of land in Penang and Province Wellesley Rs. 51,259, 
judicial fees and, fine.s prodnne Rs. 21,533. The total revenue 
of Penang amounted to Rs. 2,(>3,7G9. The Revenue of Malacca 
from excise and the tenths on tin is Rs. 20,585. The total Revenue 
of Singapore is Rs. 5,90,385. Neither in Malacca nor Singa- 
pore is there any land revenue in the Indian sense. Titles in 
Malacca arc complicated by the fact that the Dutch proprietors 
sold their rights to Government so lojig as the British flag 
should fly over Malacca. Perpetual sale is therefore out of the 
que.stiou. The expenses amount to Rs. 11,13,757. “ The 

Straits’ Settlements pay their own local expenses, they pay the 
expense of maintaining a body of 3,800 Indian convicts, and 
they contribute a sum of near a lakh and a half of Rupees to- 
wards the jiaymcnt of the Military Force from Madras forming 
the Garrison.” The Netherlands Government has permitted 
mitmeg seed to be obtained from Banda. The nutmeg of the 
Straits has deteriorated, ' and an infusion of fresh seed from the 
parent soil may revive it. The Municipal receipts for the three 
settlements amounted to Rs. 2,38,017 and the Municipal ex- 
penditure to Rs. 2,27,252. “ There is every reason to hope and 

to cx|iect, that mider the new Acts, the general funds of the 
Committee will be considerably augmented, the Police be bettor 
organized, and the Conservancy of the Towns more stringently 
attended to.” The population is described in an unpublished 
Report by the late Registrar of the Court. Province Wellesley 
contains about 1,20,000 inhabitants of very few are Europeans. 
They consist of all Asiatic races, the women alone being exclu- 
sively Malay. The Chinese are most ntunerous, and next the 
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Mnssitlmans from At Singapore there are 70,000 pcr*- 

sons of whom the Etu'opeans number 350 males. The paucity 
of women in all three settlements is incredible, whole villages 
being often without a woman. In Malacca, there is this pecu- 
liarity that although the Asiatics who inhabit it are of all races, 
Malacca is their native place, and they have dwelt there for 
generations. It seems probable that the first emigrants were 
forcibly retained by the then rulers of Malacca. 

There were on 30th April, 1 38^15 convicts in the settle- 

ments. On arrival they are placed in the 4th class and are 
kept at work on the roads, in irons, for eighteen months, when, 
if their conduct be good, their irons are taken off, and, at the 
expiration of eight years, thw arc removed to the 2ud class, and 
gi’adually rise to become officials, under the designation of Oi’- 
derlies, whence they may rise to be Peons, Jemadars, &c.” The 
system works well, as there is nowhere to go but to the jungle. 
The convicts execute all public works, and may therefore be 
useful. The expense of keeping them is more than repaid by 
their labour. The short terra convicts are troublesome but not 
the life convicts. The Chinese comdets it is impossible to se- 
cure, if they have friends outside to assist them. The port of 
Singapore is free, and last year 3,659 iron gxms, 6,15,165 lbs. 
of gunpowder, 1,699 cwt. of iron shot, 15,259 muskets, 5,230 
musket locks, 101 revolvers, and 2,559 pistols were imported. 
This importation affords great facilities for piracy. Pour jrtnka* 
examined were found to be very heavily armed, but they were 
Iiermitted to depart. 

The total value of the trade of the three settlements in 1854- 
55 was Rs. 10,05,74,333. The chief export of Penang is sugar 
and spice. Malacca exports tin to the value of Rs. 11,15,674 
and Singapore pepper and gambier. The importance of the 
trade depends in the opinion of the Governor on the freedom of 
tlie port. 


THE POST OFFICE. 


In 1855*56. 


The Uniform low postage rates came into operation on 1st 
October, 1854. Every post office with a few exceptions is now 
in charge of a Resident and responsible Post-master. Inspectin^J 
Post-masters are usually chosen from among the Post -masters. 
There are 9 inspecting divisions in Bengal, 10 in Madras, 9 in 
Bombay, and 12 in the Norih West Provinces. There arc 753 
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post offices^ and 61 receiving houses. The maUs are conveyed by 
train, by cart, on horseback, or by runners, according to local 
circumstances. The maximum rate by carts is 7 miles an hour, 
and by runners 6. Dr. Paton remarks on some of the causes 
of detention, and observes in August, 1854<, there were received 
15,90,223 covers, or 1,90,82,676 a year while in 1855 there 
were 3,02,10,792, and in 1856, 3,37,58,076. The increase 
under the new system is 76‘9 per cent. Tlie proportions arc 
1,66,74,732 of paid letters to 79,12,056 bearing. The Postal 
Commissioners believed that an increase of 147 per cent. m\ist 
take place before the postage revenue will recover itself. 1'he 
increase of chargeable correspondence is already 101 ’9 per 
cent. The number of neAvspapers, which passed through the 
post office, in April, 1855, exceeded the number in Augixst, 

1854, by 1,05,458, or 83’4 per cent., and the number, in 
April, 1856, exceeded that, in April, 1855, by 28,986, or 12'5 
per cent.^^ The number of service letters in 1856 is estimated 
at 58,20,408, against 50,8 1,90 1* under the old rates, •The num- 
ber has increased under the new rules 14‘4 per cent, though 
the privilege of franking is withdrawn from upwards of a mil- 
lion of persons. Dr. Paton accounts for it by the increased 
activity of all public departments. In 1856 chargeable jxarcels 
were transmitted at the rate of 2,99,076 a year, and service 
parcels of 1,78,272. The service parcels increased by 8 1-6 per 
cent. The estimated number of books for 1856 is 67,248 im- 
ported, and 1,05,456 Indian. The number has increased 29 3 
per cent, in the year. The increase since the reduction of rates 
is 477*06 per cent. The estimated number of registered letters 
is 8,34,908, the increase in one year being 49*4 per cent. The 
estimated number of chargeable letters sent by the district post 
is 19,18,344, or an increase of 27*7 per cent, on the number 
last year. 1,12,872 newspapers are thus sent in a year. The esti- 
mated number of bearing letters in 1856, is 79,12,056. 'Txi April, 

1855, the paid exceeded the bearing letters by 290*7 per cent. ; 
in April, 1856, the paid exceeded the bearing by only 110*7.” 
The cause of this increase in bearing letters is the distrust of 
the post office. Only forty-four instances of robbery have oc- 
curred, though wore aifticles of value are transmitted through 
the Indian pofiiioffioe than throixgh axiy post office in the world. 
There are ^jS|^!644 persons employed in the post office depart- 
ment, au^»,4^E15 for the bullock train. This train proceeds 
1,562 milro, and the profits last year were Rs. 25,483 in Ben- 
gal and. B.9. 1,16,530 in the North West Provinces. So com- 
plete is the confidence of natives in the train that large sums of 
money were remitted by it. 

The value of stamps sold during the year- was Rs. 8,57,007. 
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The receipts in 1849-50 were Rs. 19^27,358. The receipts in 
1853-54 were 19,92,870. The receipts in 1855-56 have been 
16,25,488. "The Postal Comnxissioners calculated that, if no 
increase of correspondence took place, the utmost loss that the 
post office could suffer would be JEtupees 9,12,007-7-11.” The 
newspaper postage has almost reached its old rates soj have 
the receipts on parcels. The following table shews therefore 
the financial result of the reform — 
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It 

From the gross receipts Us. 3,25,000 most be deducted for 
steam postage, and the deficit will thep,. be Rs. 11, 40,65 4. 
If however credit be allowed for the oflScial postage the surpliis 
is Rs. 4,80,007. In 1854, the steam postage being deducted 
and the official postage credited the net surplus Uras 7,71,089. 
The Appendices contain the details summarized above. 


JUfm 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

JFbr the last quarter of 1855-56. 

The Appendices to this report, which is occupied with small 
details, shew that Rs. 1,74,168 were received for paid and Rs. 
53,531 for service messages during 1855-56. The number of 
messages was 89,950 of which 1 1,790 were sent by natives. 
There were 331 complaints in 375 of Avhich the money was, 
refunded. 




KATTYWAR. 

Bombay Records, No. XXXIX. 

Oi» 18th June, 1804, Lieut. Col. A. Walker, Resident at 
Baroda, reports on the condition of the provinces recently ac- 
quired from the Peshwa and Gaekwar. The pergunnah of 
Ncriad ** contains about 1,14,135 beegas of land, of which 
69,504 are in cultivation ; 15,143 waste, but arable;” and the re- 
mainder useless. The Resident gives some details of the tenures, 
and observes that half the produce belongs to the Sirkar, and 
the other half to the ryot. The ryot however pays 3i seera 
out of every maund of grain to village officers, and to the Sirkar. 
Moreover, the ryot pays 3 Rs. a beegah for land the fi^^ 
quality, 1 Re. for the second and 8 annas for the third. The 
Mehwasee villages pay a fixed sum. " The principal produce 
of this district consists of tobacco, rice, zinglee, jowaree, bajree, 
mutt, and kodra. There is likewise a little wheat, and cotton, 
and different kinds of pulse.” The Resident d^cribes the lo- 
cal officers, and mentions that the Patels fix the jummabundee, 
Pergunnah Matur contains 7 1 villi^es, and is under the system 
which prevails in Npriad, but the revenue is paid in specie. ^ To- 
bacco lands pay Rs. 10, 13, or 15 to the Sirkar, The Resident 
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gives the names and pay of the local officers, who are supported 
by jaghires, and enams. Pergunnah Mondeh contaius 92 vil- 
lages, and the revcteine system is identical with that of Matur. 
The produce consists of tobacco, mutt, bajrec, rice and bow- 
ta/^ Rice costs Rs. 2 a maund. The fort of Kaira is in 
Matur surrounded by a jaghire of thirty villages cut off from 
the pergunnah. The uncultivated portion of the district is 
given up to cattle. The proprietor takes half the produce or 
a rent in silver. The tax amounts from Rs. 4 to Rs. 12 per 
becgah.* Napar is near Neriad, and “ contains 22,933^ bee- 
gahs of land, of which 19,4454 are under cultivation, 1,979 
waste, but arable, and 1,609 supposed incapable of cultivation, 
being occupied by houses, 4anks, wells, roads, &c.'^ In practice 
the Sirkar receives half the produce, and 24 seers^ out of every 
maund of the remaining half. The revenue is levied just after 
reaping. 

The diouth of Cambay is a proportion of the revenues pay- 
able to the British. It involves the right to appoint a Collec- 
tor but no territorial possession. The rents of Sumaood in 
Pergunna Kuree have been regularly paid. 

Pergunna Boejapoor contains 70 villages, but much land is 
waste. The revenue is paid in grain or specie, the produce being 
equally divided. There is a tax of Rs. 15 on every plough. The 
soil is not good, and the revenue is paid by instalments. Dhol- 
ka, the most important Pergunnah, contains 200 villages and a 
great city. In the Mehwas villages the revenue is collected by 
an armed force, and one landholder the Kounte Rajah keeps 
2000 sebundees in a fortress in the jungle. The Grasias are 
connected by relationship and we have no right to interfere in 
•the internal administration. The town of Dholka contains 
50,000 people chiefly turbulent Mussulmans, They injure the 
public revenue, but nothing oan be done without a. military force. 
The taxes are levied hy an annual assessment the half produce 
going to the Sirkar. Wheat is the principal produce. The revenue 
is received by instalments. Pergunna Diindooka contains 1034 
viUages. All but one pay a contribution but owe no obedience. 
In the one Kusha not alienated the Siikar receives six maunds to 
the ryots* nine. The soil is inferior. In Rampoor also only one 
Kusha and three villages belong to Government. The rest is 
held by independent chiefs, who have troops and forts. ^ The 
Moguls used to overawe Katty war from Rampoor. The inde- 
pendent ■chiefs pay a small tribute in money. In Government 
villages rent is received in kind. The amount to be paid is re- 
gulated by local rules, and varies according to crop. In Gogo the 


* Bisso of boegali not given. It is not the standard' be<^ah of course. 
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Government possesses the town only, 145 villages out of 348 
being under independent chiefs. Gogo is a great commercial 
mart. The head of the independent chiefs is the Baja of Bhow- 
nugger. He has 7000 infantry and 700 cavalry. Most pay to 
the Marhattas, and to the Nuwab of Joonugger as well as to the 
British. The actual jumma of all these Pergunnahs amounts to 
Rs. 12,92,936 a little in excess of the revenue ceded to the 
Company. These revenues may be doubled in four or five 
years by bringing waste lands into cultivation. The proprietary 
right in the soil vests in individuals as well as in the Sirkai*. 
The Grasias and Kooles who are aborigines hold by prescription. 
Their rights have outlived the Mussulman dominion. In un- 
divided inheritances all must consent to a transfer. The second 
kind of property is derived from grants from the sovereign. 
Tlie proprietors usually assess at lower rates than the Sirkar. 
The cultivator has a kind of right by prescription. Ejectment 
would be considered oppression. The village officers called usu- 
ally Desaees, Patels, Mozoomdars and Tulatees represent the 
villagers, and are paid by exemptions and fees. There are 
Zemindars, but they are in reality Enamdars. The land and 
transit customs amount only to Bs. 1,04,000 a year. Cavalry 
are required to realize the revenue. The creed is the same as 
that of India generally. The Grasias, Koolees and Bheels are all 
treated by the Marhattas as outcasts, and will live quietly under 
the Company’s Government. 

On 10th May, 1804, Mr. H. W. Diggle reports that in these 
districts the Grasias are independent while the ryots look up to 
the Government. Almost every Grasia’s village is a fortress, 
and his dependants acknowledge no other lord. As administra- 
tors of justice the Grasias are venial, but there is a sect called 
Bhat who stand security in all cases, and sit in dhuma till the 
obhgation is fulfilled. It is always fulfiUed, even if fulfilment 
involves the sacrifice of life. The regular administrators of jus- 
tice to the ryots are the Komavisdars or farmers of the revenue, 
but both Grasias and ryots resort to arbitration. There is in fact 
no rule, no justice, and no equity in this part of Guzerat. Crimes 
are compounded for by a fine, and among the Grasias murder is 
usually avenged by the relatives. It is a point of honour among 
the Grasias to give protection to the perpetrator of a crime. 
Suspicion is sufficient .to justifiy torture. Mr. Biggie recom- 
mends a regular Court for the ryots, and thinks the Grasias 
will gradually recognize its advantages. 

On 28th March, 1805, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker again reports 
that under the Marhatta Government all crime was commutable 
for money. The Patels were the instruments of every oppres- 
sion. The people distrusted the Gaekwar’s Government, arid in 
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<tno instance demanded from it evefiy year a hostage. The ad- 
ministration of justice was entirely neglected. No power was 
entrusted to natives. The native officers were always controlled 
by Marhattas. Colonel Walker again describes the power of the 
Bhats, and notices some social differences in the districts. Un- 
der the Mogtd Government, the Gnjisias were stripped of three- 
fourths of their land®, which they received again to cultivate for the 
(jovernment. Colonel Walker considers that the revenue should 
l)G collected from the rj'^ots or the Patels. Under the Marhatta 
Government the Kusbutees or soldiers of fortune leased the villages. 
These leases were lenewed, and the tenants though only temporary 
often sold them. Other villages were under Maliajuus or Manoob- 
dars. Both should be abolished. The Resident continues to des- 
cribe the tenures admitting that the principle of the Marhatta 
Government was to take half the produce, but observing that 
in reality a new settlement was made cn’cry year. On 30th 
July, 1806, Lieut. Col. A. Walker i^epoi’ts on Uundooka, llampoor 
and Oogo. lie enters into official details, and observes that 
these districts never yielded so much under the Marhatta Go- 
vernment as they now do. The Government must pursue any 
enquiry into titles with great caution. The revenue derived 
from the Grasias ip tribute not revenue and can only be increas- 
ed by force. An investigation into the profits of village officers 
would be expedient, but the substitution of salai’y for fees should 
be gradual and quiet. The Resident discusses some reforms 
jwoposed by Sir Miguel deSouza, and the rank and titles of 
ilifferent Grasias. Generally speaking they all possess the pow- 
er of life and death. Formeidy they enjoyed the right of mak- 
ing peace and war. It would, however, be extremely desir- 
able to dissolve these discordant authorities, and to consolidate 
all the inferior separate jurisdictions under the Company's pow- 
er.” Col. Walker considers reform possible, but it must be slow 
ami gradual. He encloses a memorandum from Amrut Lall, Agent 
for the Peshwa’s Government, of little interest. He confirms the 
account of the independence of the Grasias. Some translations 
given from a work by the Dewan of Ahmedabad also confirm 
this theory. On 23rd Jany. 1804-, Major A. Walker, Resident 
at Baroda, reports several Chiefs of Katty war requested the pro- 
tection of the British Government- The Resident recommends 
that the British relations with these States be improved, and 
that two corps with a proportion of artillery be sent into Kat- 
tywar. On 22ud Febniary the Government replies that it will 
bo pleased with acquisitions fairly obtained, but that care must 
be taken not to involve Government in inextricable intrigues, 
and not to commit injustice. On 14th March, Lieut. Col. Walk- 
ea: repHcs that the object of the Chiefs is to secure themselves 
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from farther exactions, and that whh the exc^tima of the pay- 
ment of tiabute t]^y are independent, and at Ho^rty to form re- 
lations with any one they choose. He thinks the rights of all 
Pieties should be secured by the Company's guarantee, and if 
necessary maintained by force. 

On 14th February, Lieut. GoL A. Walker submits a memo- 
randum on Kattywar. In it he says the subject of consideration 
comprises to assist the Gaekwar Government in recover- 

ing its tributes, or military contributions under the name of 
Ikloolukgeeree ; 2»c?, to efiect an establishment in Kattywar ; and 
3rc?, to take under our protection several princes, who have pre- 
ferred applications for that purpose." All these advantages 
must be obtained by force. On 9th May, 1807, the Resident 
informs Government that he has addressed the Chiefs of Katty- 
war informing them that the Moolulcgeeree jummabundee must 
be paid to the Gaekwar, and that without the annual despatch of 
an army. Therefore the armies of the Company and of the 
Gaekwar are approaching Kattywar. On 3rd August, 1807, the 
Resident reports that the chiefs have submitted. On 19th 
August, the Government expresses its satisfaction at answers 

such as you will, it is trusted, be able to mature into a perma- 
nent adjustment with them, for the future punctual payment of 
their tribute to the Gaekwar State, under the instructions with 
which you have been already furnished." 

On 7th October, 1807, the Resident reports his proceedin'gs 
with relation to the Chiefs of Jhalawar. Jhalawar, borders on 
the Western districts of the British territories and those of the 
Gaekwar. He describes the “Bhyads" or Grasia undivided 
families, and the securities it was customary to take from them. 

In most parts of Jhalawar the cultivator proceeds armed to his 
ground, and each village has a high tree, or other elevated sta- 
tion, where a villager keeps watch, to announce the approach 
of horse, upon which the cattle are driven off from the fields, 
under shelter of the village." He describes the horsemen who 
create this terror, and who arc wanderitig bands under dificrent 
names resembling the Pindarees. The plan adopted to secure 
the Moolukgecrec revenue was to take bonds from the chieftains 
under the security of a Bhat. 

On 11th November, 1807, Lieut. Col. A. Walker, reports on 
Muchoo Kanta. “ yhc district of Muchoo Kanta is thus called 
from being situated on each side of the river Muchoo, in the 
western peninsula of Guzerat. It is bounded on the north by 
the Runn, which communicates with the Gulf of Kutch, and 
which separates it from Waghur ; on the east by the river Gora- 
droo ; and on the south and west by the coiirsc of the Adjee river, 
which discharges itself into the sea in the Talooka of Balumba." 
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Kayajjee, a member of the Kutch family obtained Muchoo Kanta 
to himself. His eldest son settled in the town of Moorvcc. Two 
others settled in Mallia, and other villages. The owner of 
Mallia invited the Meanas, a x’ace of thieves to settle in Mallij^. 
A quarrel broke out therefore between him and the Moorvee 
llaja, the head of the family, which became a feud. In 1303 the 
(Jacknar sent an army to obtain his revenue then six years in 
arrears. He obtained three years, and after a variety of in- 
trigues the Cljicf of Moorvcc engaged to pay five lakhs of Koo- 
rces. Some of this money remained unpaid in 1807. The 
llcsident acting in coucci't with the Gackw'ar therefore induced 
the Chiefs to come to an accoramodaiion, ordering them to pay 
the Rs. 3,22,000 by instalments. The demand from Mallia 
was also reduced from 2,83,255 to 1,00,000 koorces to be paid 
in three instalments. The bonds arc given in full in the Ap- 
pend!. v. 

On 20tli November, Lieut. Col. A. Walker, reports on the 
condition of Nowanugger. 

Jam J essajee, the (Jhief is op)>rc8sive, and possessed himself 
without right of the fortress of Kundorua liana lla belonging 
to the Chief of Porebunder. The J am refused restitution and 
collected forces. The British detachment and the Gaekwar’s 
troops therefore marched against him. After some negotiations 
they advanced on the capital. The Jam still refused to make 
any concession. The Resident therefore resolved to place 
K\indorna in the hands of its legitimate owner, and comi)el the 
Chief of Porebunder to come to an accommodation. 

On 12th December, 1807, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker reports 
on the condition of Cohelwar. After describing the origin of the 
State now called the State of Bhownugger he remarks that the 
Chiefs of this family have suppressed piracy, have rendered Bhow - 
nugger an emporium of trade, and have agreed to make an ac- 
commodation with the Gackwar. 

On IGth December, 1807, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker reports 
on Porebunder. After recounting the history of the State he 
remarks that the State possesses a standing militia called the 
Sword of the State, through whom public opinion is conveyed. 
They are almost exempted from taxation. The Raja agreed to 
the settlement with, the Gaekwar, if Kundorn a were restored. 
It was restored and the agreements were signed. 

On 12th January, 1808, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker reports 
on Soruth. It contains Diu, and Jafferabad, valuable ports. 
The Resident gives in detail the history of the reigning family, 
and obscrvitB that the Nuwab agreed to the new and permanent 
arrangements for the payment of the GackwaPs revenue. 

On 25th January, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker “reports that the 
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.Tharejas of ITallar have submitted to the terms imposed ou tbc 
other Chiefs, tliey ■were compelled to refund the value of their 
robberies, and solemnly to renounce the practice of infanticide. 
The country w^as found frightfully disorganized. 

On rth February, Lieut. Col. A. Walker reports on the condi- 
tion of Kattywar Proper. “ I'he division of Katty war Proper is 
bounded on the south by Babriawar ; on the east by Goliolvrar ; 
on the west by Soruth and llallar ; and on the north by Jhalla- 
war/^ The people claim an origin Irom Khat, an individual 
ci’cated by Kurrun, rdzicr of Looijoodan to steal some cattle. 
His descendants received the right of stealing cattle without sin. 
They emigrated from Powar, and after adventures jwotracted for 
centuries they in the decline of the Mussultnan power became 
powerful in Guzerat. There some of them renounced their pre- 
datory liabits, but the majority are still thieves. “ The Kattet's 
are not numerous, and their mode of life is unfavourable to 
I)opulation. They are formidable by their boldness and dexteri- 
ty, but in their great incursions they supply their want of num- 
bers by hiring the horsemen of tlie country. They pay their 
mercenaries liberally, and reward those who may suffer, but never 
allow them a share of the booty ; the profit and hjss of the adven- 
ture are their own. Some of the Chiefs live in forts or castles, in 
which they secure their plunder, and retire on any external dan- 
ger.^* Their principal booty consists of cattle. They agreed to pay 
the revenue regularly. In an Appendix, Col. Walker gives 
some further facts respecting this strange people. Their most 
distinctive customs are these j a Kattee rarely exceeds two 
wives, though polygamy is permitted, widows remarry, and the 
widow marries her husbaxid^s younger brother. When a 
Kattecaiioc, the mother of children, dies, the neai’est relations 
of the deceased take away the children from their father, and 
cany away the whole of his moveable jjroperty for their use.^’ 
They arc drunkards. " If any Kattee is killed in liattle, the 
w'hole of the property acqiiired on that trip is given to his heirs.'' 
They consider it disgraceful to carry fire-arms. They respect 
their Brahmins who insure property against their attacks. 

On 15th May, Lieut. Col. A. Walker reviews the Company's 
proceedings in Gnzerat. “ In the early part of our connection 
with the Gackwar Government, when the Honorable Comiiany 
began to manifest an interest in its affairs, it was soon discover- 
ed that a considerable jiart of the resources of this State de- 
pended on a realization of its Moolukgecree revenues, from 
Kattywar with punctuality, while the large arrears actually due 
at that period rendered their recovery an object of no common 
importance." The Resident describes at great length the pro- 
ceedings of the armies by which these revenues were collected. 
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and observes tliat the arrangements previously detailed have 
suppressed great enormities. Col. Walker reeapitulates previous 
statements as to the state of the country, the authority of the 
Bhats, &c. and proceeds to say that the march of the Company's 
troops excited extravagant ideas. It was at first tliought that the 
Company had come to displace the Gaekwar. Then that it 
was on a plundering expedition, and several Chieftains sent in 
offers to help, extolling their own merits as successful thieves. 
Then every petty Chief fancied he was to get back all his fami- 
ly had ever lost. These extravagant expectations were repress- 
ed, but the armies sometimes interfered to check new and 
great oppressions. The perpetual settlement was fixed thus : — 

Divisions, Perpetual. 



Rs. 

S'- 

r. 

'' Jhalawar, 

... 2,67,992 

2 

0 

Muchoo Kanta, 

60,000 

0 

0 

Gohelwar, 

... 1,10,582 

0 

0 

Burrada, 

30,002 

0 

0 

Soruth, ... 

... 1,08,209 

0 

0 

Kattywar, 

1,03,018 

2 

0 

llallar, . . 

. . 3,00,078 

2 

0 

Total Rs. 

... 9,79,882 

2 

0 


This is a reduction from the assessment of 1803. 

The whole population is trained to arms. The country is co- 
vered with forts. The Chiefs have many mercenaries, but the 
Nuwab of Joonagur, and the Chiefs of Nowanugur and Bhow- 
nuggur, are the only Chiefs who can produce armies. The coun- 
try is inexhaustibly rich, and produces all its own supplies. The 
result of British interference has been to produce engagements. 
** The objects of these engagements are simple. They guaran- 
tee to the Gaekwar Government the punctual payment of 
the tribute which has been determined under our mediation. 
The Chieftains of the country are bound to refrain from depreda- 
tion, and those mutual aggressions and acts of violence which 
formerly kept the country in a state of warfare and devastation. 
I'he Petty States on the sea- coast are also bound to relinquish 
piracy, and have given up the right to wrecks that may happen 
within their jurisdiction. The Jhareja and Jetwa Bajpootshave 
also solemnly abrogated the inhuman practice of female infanti- 
cide. In' return for these concessions, we have guaranteed their 
country from oppw^kjn, and relieved it from the injuries it sus- 
tained from tlm ajihual circuit of the Moolukgceree army. It 
must also be observed, that these engagements have completely 
changed the nature of the eonnection between the Gaekwar Go- 
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vemment and the Chieftains of Kattywar, The rights which the 
Gaekwar Government possess in Kattywar are not, as formerly, 
the mere superiority arising from more powerful resources. These 
rights are now solemnly and formally recognised by the volun- 
tary acts of the Chieftains of that country themselves, and rest 
upon the same basis as those engagements which connect more 
civilised States with each other.^* It is advisable, to secure these 
engagements, to station a body of Gaekwar Horse in Kattywar. 
On SQth April, 1808, Lieut, Col. A. Walker reports his opi- 
nion in favour of transferring the Gaekwar revenue of Bhownug- 
gur to the Company. ** The several advantages which this re- 
venue possesses over every other cession of the Gaekwar or 
Peshwa, in being realised without expense, and in consolidating 
in the Company’s hands the several dependent claims of the Pesh- 
wa, the Gaekwar, and the Nuwab of Surat, over Bhownuggur, 
have already been set forth and admitted in various letters 
wherein this subject has been agitated. The general superin- 
tendence which the Company have acquired over the Baja as a 
tributary, and the control of a vahiable and extensive line of 
sea-coast, afford both the right and the means of regulating the 
conduct of the Raja in every affair that bears relation to foreign- 
ers, or is inconsistent with our policy.” The revenue amounts 
to Rs. 74,500, which by the difference of exchange rises to Bs, 
79,699. He also recommends that the Baja should be relieved 
of the security of a Bhat. On ^3rd July the Govemmei^ pf 
Bombay accede to these recommendations. On the 7th De- 
cember the Resident requests that the Secretary would have the 
goodness to inform the Honorable the Governor in Council 
tliat all the rights, either of the Peshwa or the Gaekwar, over 
the Baja of Bhownuggm, are now concentrated in the Honorable 
Company, in virtue of the Treaty of Bassein, and of the recent 
cession of the Gaekwar Moolukgeeree demands on that Chief- 
tain.” 


INFANTICIDE IN KATTYWAR. 

Bombay Records, No, XXXIX, 

On 27th May, 1805, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker, Resident at 
Biarod^ reports that the Chiefs of Nowanuggur and Dherol put 
their female children to death. On Gth June, the Glovemment of 
Bombay called on the Resident to entire if the practice could not 
be prevented. The Resident was directed to secure the services 
of Soondexjee Sewjee as Agent for the suppression of so detest- 
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fihfo a custom. Tlio Kosident accordingly enquired of Soonderjee 
Sovyjec the reason ol' the custom, and was told that the drown- 
ing of the daughters of the Jliarejas proceeds from this cause : — 
In this country there is no one who can marry into the tribe of 
Jharejas, wherefore they drown their daughters ; and there may 
bti annually five or six hundred births among the Jharejas, inas- 
much .'US the ('hieftains of Mooi'vee, Hallar, Gondul, Waghur, 
Kutch, and Kaiikut, arc all Jharejas, and'are all related, and among 
relatives it is not customary f‘or Hindoos to marry. Except re- 
latives there sire none of their own tribe. Such is the custom of 
the Jharejas.’^ Tlie Resident asked for more information, and' 
pointed out that the custom was forbidden in the Purans. The 
Governraoht in 18(17 again pressed the subject on the attention 
of Lieut. Colonel Walker, who on 20th June replies th.'it he has 
retained Penguel Singh in the hope that his influence with the 
t^hieftains of Kattywar may suppress tlie practice. On 15th 
March, 1808, Tjicut. Colonel Walker reports that the custom arose- 
among the Jharejas from the fact that an ancient Raja of the 
family could find no fitting husband for his daughter. The idea 
bad arisen that the Bramhuns or Rajgors were responsible 
for the crime, It is probable that the custom of Infanti- 
cide amongst the Jharejas was a consequence resulting from the 
Mahomodan conquest of Sind. By the conversion and conquest 
of the greater part of the inhabitants of Sind, who were nn- 
dqpdtedly Rajpoots before that event, the Jharejas were deprived 
of the usual means of disposing of their daughtci's in marriage.'* 
The great (jause, however, is avarice, the expense of a settlement 
in life being very gi'oat. They also consider that the custom 
gives them renown. The other Rajpoot clans do not interfere 
because the <;ustt>m enables them to mai’ry their daughters to the 
Jharejas, When the child is to be killed the mother puts 
opium on the uipi)le of' her breast, which the child inhaling with 
if,s milk, dies. The above is one custom, and the following is 
another : when the child is born, they place the navel string on 
its month, when it expires.” This is their own account, but in 
reality, Immediately after the birth of a female, they put in- 
fK> its mouth some opium, or draw the umbilical cord over its 
face, -which prevents its respiration. But the destruction of so 
tender and yoimg a subject is not difficult, and it is effected with- 
out a struggle^ and probably without pain. The natural weak- 
ness and deb^lt^ of the infant, when neglected and left unelean- 
ed sometifl!!!^v- causes its death without the necessity of actual 
violence sometimes it is laid on the ground, or on a plank, 

ftn4 1^,;^ 'expire.” Tlie infant is then buried. If the child is 
allo^W^ to live a day or two they rarely kill it. The Jharejas 
the dci0^ of a female child the necessary* consequence of 
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itrf birth, and have no compunction in the matter. Some rosj)cet- 
able Jharejas in Kutch do not follow the custom. Their motive 
is not j)arental affection but the Jain idea that it is sinful to 
deprive anything; of life. “ It is supposed that the annual 
number of Infanticides in the peninsula of Guzorat ajnounts 
to 5,000.^^ The number of deaths in Kutch is supposed to 
be 30,000. Those are probably excessive estimates. The Re- 
sident relates instances of girls being saved, in one of which 
they were dressed like boys, and dochu’cd themselves to be l>oys. 
The Jharejas do not destiny their illegitimate daughters. The 
crime prevails also among the Jetwas. Colonel Walker discusses 
female infanticide historically and in the abstract and proceeds to 
say his task w'as most difficult. He applied to several Chiefs who 
evaded compliance. He then applied to the women of the family 
of the Raja of Moorvec, ]>articidarly his mother. They at first 
seemed interested, but soon pleaded the custom of the CJiste. At 
last this Chief after much urging wrote. “ From motives of friend- 
ship, the Honorable Company have urged me to preserve my 
daughters : to this I consent, if the Chiefs of Nowanuggur and 
Gondul agree.^* The Chief of Mallia gave a similar writing. The 
Chief of Gondul alter some evasions executed the deed required. 
Every Jhareja Chief except the Jam countersignetl this deed. 
The Jam offered to bind his relatives but not himself. He then 
signed but solicited an abatement of his jumma as a compensation. 
Lieut., Colonel Walker considers the engagement binding be- 
cause it was entered into with so much difficulty. These deeils 
moreover beside caste penalties confer on the Company and t.he 
Gackwar a legal I’ight ol' punishing the crime. The Jharejas 
moreover are friglitened by the denunciation of the crime in the 
Shasters. Colonel Walker concludes by a remark that the Kura- 
da Bramhuns of the Koukan are accused of human sacrifices, 
and adds in a note facts which .seem to indicate that such is 
the general belief of the country. He also adds another theory 
as to the introduction of female infanticide. The Api^endix con- 
tains a eorrespondonee with the Chiefs summarized above. Thi? 
only remarkable paragraph is in a letter from Futteh Mahomed 
of Kutch in wliich he declares that the Mussalman Emperors, 
and even the Sidtan of Roum never interfered with female in- 
fanticide. On 16th December, 1808, Colonel Walker reports 
that 20 families had preserved their children, and only three ap- 
peared to have put them to death. On 25th December, 1809, 
Lieut. Colonel Walker again reports that a number of Jharejas 
including Chiefs of high rank and influence have preserved their 
daughters. 

On 25th Feby., 1812, the Raja of Nowanugger again bound 
himself not to commit infanticide. 
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Oil 20th June, 181 7, Captain F. D Ballant 3 mo, Assistant to 
the Resident of Baroda. in Kattywar reports that the engage- 
ments entered into have failed. Thus in Talooka Drappa, con- 
taining four hundred femilies, there is not one female, child. He 
adds a list of Jhareja families showing that 63 ch^dren have been 
saved. On 19th September, 1817, Government order the Re- 
sident to inform the Jharegas that for the future the penalties 
will be enforced. Lieut. Colonel A. Walker was of opini- 
on that the increased influence of Government arising from the 
cession of the Peshwa's claims in Kattywar would be suflicient if 
kindly and patiently employed to suppress the practice. He 
would have the Collector appointed to receive the Peshwa^s tribute, 
go among the people, converse with them, learn in what families 
a delivery was imminent, make presents and shew every mark of 
disapprobation to the guilty. On 27th August, 1819, Lieut. Co- 
lonel A. Walker, then in England, again pressed his views upon 
the Court of Directors. He suggested that the Chiefs should 
be induced to furnish returns of births, and th^t delinquency 
should be punished at first with fine and disgrace and afterwards 
like or^nary murder. Marks of honour should be bestowed on 
thos^ who save their children. The fines recovered from delin- 
quents should be devoted to rewards for those who suffer their 
children to live. In a postscript Colonel Walker notices that the 
Emperor Jehangeer once prohibited female infanticide in a Punja- 
bee villagfe. On 1st March, 1820, the Court of Directors approved 
of these plans. 

On 9th January, 1821, the Hon^ble Mountstuart Elphins^ne 
reports that in his opinion the only efiectual means of check- 
ing the practice would be to establish a rigorous system of 
espionage, hut that we have no right to make any such attempt. 
On 16th July, 1824, Captain R. Bamewell reports that . 266 
Jharega girls are alive in Kattywar. He conceives however 
that the practice has scarcely abated, and doubts if any mea- 
sures of repression will be successful without' espionage. On 
7th June, 1825, he continues remarking that remissions have 
been granted to Jhareja families on their daughter’s marriage, 
and the Raja of Gondul will be compelled to pay Rs. 15,000, of 
which Rs. 8,086 will gO to the Gaekwar and the remainder to 
the infanticide fund. 

IJhe official correspondence continues at intervals till on 24th 
September, 188if^ Mr. J. P. Willoughby, Political Agent in 
Kattywar repaHi that 

“The ntunbd'.wNuales of and under the age of twenty is, ... 1,422 

The number of fismales of all ages kno^ to have been preserved is, 696 

724 


Excess of males, therefore, is, ... 
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The number of females alive he considers gratifying^ more 
especially as the Chiefs and their relatives had set the first ex- 
ample. In one talook there is an actual excess of females over 
males. In another the number of the sexes is equal. Mr. Wil- 
loughby recommends a complete census of the Jhareja popula- 
tion, and mentions the machinery which will be necessary. 
Moreover every Jhareja Chief should be required to furnish 
a half-yearly register of all marriages, betrothals, births, and 
deaths occurring among his tribe residing in lus district.^’ Last- 
ly the Political Agent should be compelled to furnish an an- 
nual report on female infanticide. Informers again shoidd be 
rewarded, and a proclamation issued stating ** the possessions 
of the Chiefs of Kattywar are guaranteed to them, on cer- 
tain conditions, and it is the sincere wish of Government 
that they should contitiue to enjoy them, and all their privileges 
and immunities, free from- molestation. The compact is, how- 
ever, reciprocal and mutual, and the Chiefs have stipulated that 
they will cease to disgrace humanity by destroying their own 
helpless offspring at the moment of its birth. Should they not 
adhere to this condition, the compact is broken, the favour and 
protection of Government will be withdrawn, and the severest 
pcna.lties be imposed until the inhuman custom is completely 
eradicated.^^ These measures are considered by natives likely 
to be eflScacious. A proclamation announcing these resolutions 
is submitted for sanction. It contains also a threat. More- 
over “ any person charged with having violated it will either 
be p^ced on ku trial for the heifuma crime of ‘ child-murder* 
before the High Court of Criminal Justice recently established 
in Kattywar, or be dealt within such other mode as may be deemed 
most, expedient/^ The proelamation was sanctioned, with the ex- 
ception of the words in italics, and in April, 1835, the Raja of 
Rajkot was tried and found guilty of infanticide. It was re- 
commended that a fine of Rs. 12,000 should be imposed on 
him, that his talook should be attached till it was paid, and 
that he should dismiss the servants employed in the transac- 
tion. The Governmilnt sanctioned these measures. In Sep- 
tember another Jhareja named Veerajee was accused and couw 
victed, and recommended for imprisonment for one year in 
the common gaol and a fine of Rs. 8,000, or two years* further 
imprisonment. 

On 30h June, 1887, Mr. J. Erskine, Folittcal Agent 
states the r^ult of the first census showing 1,310 male and 
337 female Jhar^as. Mr. Erskine* i^ter a careful analysis 
of all that had previously been deme considers the measures 
adopted superficial and somewhat weak. The sudden action 
of the British Government in fbe case of the ftaja of Rajkot 
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after many years of apathy left the impression amongst the .Tha- 
rcjas that the Chief was a martyr. Jliet any person inspect the 
census and it will be evident that the crime was universally i)rac- 
tised up to the time of Mr. Willot^hby^s Agency. No attention 
was paid to the subject by the British Authorities. When we 
remember the great objections, on the part of some of the most 
able Officers of the Hon'ble Company’s service, that were made 
to the suppression of the Suttee, fault caflnot be found witli 
the predecessors of Mr. Willoughby. If Mr. Blphinstone had 
extended to the whole of the natives subject to his control, 
that system of education which he instituted in Bombay, 
doubtless a great stride towards the suppression of the crime 
would have ^en taken. The system of informers is both des- 
tructive and embarrassing. How would any man in England, 
brook the enquiry as to how many times his wife had been 
enceinte or how the delivery took place ? In our defective 
system of jurisdiction it is quite impossible to save the life 
of the informer. False accusations are continually made. 
The vigorous investigations ordered by Government only 
produce greater vigilance in the commission of tSie crime. 
These strict enquiries enlist the feelings of the other tribes 
in favour of the Jharejas. To try criminals before the 
Court of criminal justice, to try the people who commit 
the criifte, by their brothers and instigators would be futile. 
To use present severe coercion for the suppression of the crime 
is inexpedient. Penal enactments without the concurrence of 
the people cannot be of service to the community. The sump- 
tuary system is both ephemeral and partial. With respect 
to the funds supplied to Jharejas for the marriage of their 
daughters, their propriety seems still more questionable. ^ The 
advaivce of money to a Jhareja, for the marriage of his daugh- 
ter,- keeps alive t^t arrogance which is the source of the crime. 
The Jharejas at the time of their inroad from Sind into Katty war 
were Mahomedans. They either brought the custom with them, 
or on the Bajpoots refusing to enter into marriage connection, 
they sacrificed their daughters. In all Jharem towns there is 
a large population of Powyas, whilst in the JhaUa villages, there 
are none. Although religion nowhere authorizes infanticide, yet 
the laws which regulate marriage amongst the Bajpoots power- 
fully promote it. Marriages cannot be contracted with those 
of ,the same clan or even of the same tribes The following 
measures ar^^roposed for the suppression of the crime : — I. All 
the liajpoolriiChiefs shall be required to enter into an engage- 
ment tha%i>4ftiey will not give their daughters to any tribe who 
win not them theirs in return. II. The Jhareja Chiefs 
shall entec into a stipulation 'that the expenses of the marriage 
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of the daughters of their Bhy%d shall not exceed the amotmt 
fixed at a general meeting of the caste; and shall be informed 
that government "will cheerfully as^st the indigent. III. A 
distinctly specified penalty ought to be proclaimed in case of 
the infringement of their engagements. IV. The principle 
of the responsibility of tlie Chiefs for the conduct of their Bhyads 
should be strictly observed. V. The minute scrutiny by the cen- 
sus to be the test. VI. The Chiefs promised that if a gene- 
ral amnesty were granted to the committers of the crime they 
would engage most solemnly to discontinue it for the future. 
Therefore during a period of two years no investigation should be 
made, and the result of the census at the end of that period should 
be the test. VII. The assistance of the Rao of Kutch, the 
head of the Jhareja community should be secured. VIII. The 
mass of the people should be educated. 

The Appendices contain a report upon the difficulty of 
the suppression of infanticide; a proclamation by the Bri- 
tish Government ; a circular deprecating the commission of 
the. crime ; the receipts of the Mohsullee and Infanticide fund ; 
the resolutions passed by the several Rajas and Rajpoot Chiefs 
for the better suppression of infanticide, and lastly the es- 
tablishment of a censor for the Jhareja-vtadbe of. Rainoots 
in Kattywar. 

After a letter from the Assistant Political Agent detail- 
ing the investigation of certain accusations of female Infan- 
ticide, Mr. J. P. Willoughby animadverts upon the re- 
port of Mr. Erskine. Mr. Willoughby gives the census of 
the Jhareja population in 1836 to be males 1,423, females 
409 which is slightly different, as will be observed, from 
that given by Mr. Erskine. With the first two proposi- 
tions of Mr. Erskine for the suppression of infanticide, Mr. 
Willoughby entirely concurs, on the third proposition he says 

I think few will agree* with the Political Agent in opinion 
that it is advisable to fix a period prospectively from which to 
X^unish the crime.” After passing over the fourth and fifth pro- 
positions he egresses his extreme astonishment at the sixth 
proposition. With the remaining measures suggested by Mr. , 
Erskine, Mr. Willoughby expresses his entire concurrence. 
After copies of certain circulars which have from time to time 
been distributed amongst the Jhareja Chiefs, we have a list of 
the Chiefs to whom circulars have been forwarded, with their 
replies. The Honorable the Governor and the Board in their 
minutes upon the foregoing reports of Mr. Willoughby and Mr. 
Erskine express their great satisfaiction with the spirit mani- 
fested by both, but are at a loss to imagine, how Mr. Erskine 
should have supposed that the demeanour of the Government 
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towards the Jbareja Chiefs hits ever been other than concilia- 
tory, and entirely disapprove of Mr. Erskine’s sixth proposi- 
tion. Certain official correspondence relating to the corrupt 
conduct of the*ben8or for the province of Kattywar follows. In 
a letter irord thb Acting Political Agent in Kattywar, dated 
j^Brd October, 1841, we find that the proportion of males to 
females during ten years has decreased from the proportion of 
1| to 1 to the proportion of 1 to li which he considers highly 
favourable. He suggests that the nearest female relative or 
the wife of the censor shotdd be associated with him in his 
office. He asserts that the crime of infanticide is by no means 
confined to the Jhareja or Jetwa population, it is extensively 
practised by the Mahomedan tribe of Shetas. With regard to 
the census as a means of suppression, after animadverting upon 
the fallibility of its returns he remarks. ** We may save life by 
the census, but how can we protect it from misery and neglect 
afterwards And suggests that 4,000 Rs. should be set apart 
from the Infanticide Fund for the erection of a school house, 
and that 1,000 Rs. a year should be devoted to the encour^e- 
xnent of annual vernacular essays upon the subject of infanti- 
cide. The Appendices contain the census forming the basis of 
the foregoing reports with the abstract of the Jhareja population 
of KifKtywar for 1840. In 1833 the number of males was 
5,804 j the number of females was 603. In 1840 the number of 
males w as 5,760, the number of females 1,370. TKe number 
of alleged cases of infanticide which have come under en- 
quiry between 1887 and 1841 is 28 of which 27 cases were not 
proved. Mr. J. P. Willoughby having been requested by t^ 
Hon'ble Mr. Anson to examine the report of the Acting Poli- 
tical Agent, remarks upon the favourable nature of the crime, 
returns, and proceeds. .The Governor in Council remarks upon 
the small number of convictions incident ppon certain cases 
of alleged infanticide that a preliminary enquiry should be 
held in private previous to the accused party being placed pub- 
licly upon his trial. The arrangement that the wife or the nearest 
female relative should be associated writb the censor should be 
adopted. Mr. Willoughby thinks that mone* should not be 
apjHTopriated from the female infanticide fund for the purpose 
df building ti school. He approves of the proposed essay prise. 
The Right Hon'ble Idle' Governor in a minute upon both report 
and memorandums Mseiits to the carr3dng into effect the sugges- 
tions i^vcn in lACii tnemorandum of the Political Agent, writh the 
exee|)(tion thiMi niiittnaed prize essays cannot he established. He 
considers t bdt ndn eation is too slow in its efiects to be ihe only in- 
strumefut 4ll]^yed, and persists m the use o£ vigorous coercive 
meastires, Betw*een June, 1837 and October, 1841 not a femfde 
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child in Shahpoor was, as appeared froih the census,* permitted 
to live. Kallajee, the Chief of this Talooka was fined 1,000 Rs. 
Upon this slight punishment the Political Secretary remarks 
that after the severe examples which have been made in Kat- 
tywar the mere fine seems scarcely an adequate punishment. In 
reply dated 28th November, 1842 the Acting Political Agent 
submits that theie were extenuating circumstances in the con- 
duct of the Jhareja Chief, there having been four daughters born 
during the four years abovepientioned, who had all died. lie 
cannot overcome the native prejudices so far as to secure the 
services of a female censor. In an Appendix to this reply. 
Captain Jacob, the Acting Political Agent, conveys an applica- 
tion from the Jam of Nowanuggur asking the assistance of 
Government to facilitate the marriage of 21 members of his 
Bhyad. In the Appendix attached the census shews, for the 
year 1841, that 292 female infants had been preserved. The 
Government sanctioned a donation of 5,000 lls. for the 
marriage of the 21 persons mentioned. After some cor- 
respondence upon the difficulty of deciding which essay 
upon female infanticide was most deserving of the prize 
offered by the Government, and upon the numerous mis- 
takes in the census returns. Colonel Lang, Acting Political 
Agent at Kattywar in a report dated 25th August, 1846 shews 
that amongst the Jetwas there is an increase of 165 female 
children to 202 males for the year 1845. During tllie year 
1845 only three Jharejas required assistance for the marriage 
of their daughters. Mr. Willoughby proposed in 1834 a reward 
for all Jharejas who had at that time two daughters living. In 
1834 there were only two Jharejas with fbur female children, 
thirteen with three, and eighty with two each. In 1845 there 
were two Jharejas with 5 daughters each, nineteen with four 
and one hundred and five with three. The reward is therefore 
purposed to be limited to those with four daughters, and to be 
300 B.S. to each. Lieut Colonel Lang proceeds and states that 
the annual subscription to the Female Infanticide Fund amount- 
ed in 1845 tq 4,398-13-1 which he considers favorable, and 
suggests that fhe school shouM at once be built. 

All the operations of Government for the suppression of 
female infiinticide proceed favourably. No new methods are 
introduced. The instruments employed are, Ist, Reduction 
of the marriage expenses. 2nd, Rewards given to those who had 
four daughters and upwards, 3rd, The promotion of education, and 
the establishment of a prize for the best essay on this subject. 
4th, Coercive measures with fhe judicious employment of the 
census. The census returns for the year 1852 shew the per- 
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centa^G wliich the female bore to the males during the years 
1842—1852 


Years. Jharejas. Soomras, JetMas. 


In the yeOir 1842, 

.‘JO 

40 

31 

Average of the 5 years ending 1846, 

63 

48 

37 

In the year 1847, 

40 

60 

44 

Average of the 5 years ending 18.51, 

PI 

65 

52 

In the year 1852, 

47 

69 

57 


These results wc^rc considered highly gratifying by the Bom- 
bay Oovernment. An account of the trial of certain ofl’enders 
for the crime of infanticide, with observations upon the best 
methods for the reduction of the marriage expenses amongst 
the po]nilation of Kattywar, here follows. On tlie 15th August, 
1855 the Bombay Government resolve that the expression 
of the gratification of government be conveyed to the Rao of 
Kutch and His Highness the Jam of N owanuggur on account 
of the highly favourable declarations which have been made by 
both these i)rincea up()n the reduction of marriage expenses. 
'1 he intelligence that marriages in Kutch have very much in- 
creased is a source of sincere gratification to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Right Honorable Governor in Council entirely agrees 
W'ith the Acting Political Agent that His Higlmess the Rao 
must be permitttjd to hold his own opinions, as to whether the 
matter o‘f taking Pudloo and marrying by Dhola,* is in opposi- 
tion to the customs of kings and to the Shasters, or not ? 

* Hy “ taking Pudloo’* is meant tlie sum of rfioncy given to the ]>arents of the 
girl aliout to be married by the parents of the britlegroom. liy “ marrying by 
Dhola” is meant the sondhig of the bride to the bridegroom, who docs not come 
t4> receiv e her : tliis ha 2 >]»cns wluin tiie rank of the bridegroijni is greater than that 
of tlio brifle. 
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A DT E RT I SE M K NT. 


The Governments of India ]ml)lish on an average a volume 
every four days. From ]lei)orts alfectinf^ the entire Empire to 
accounts of local drainage, from the opinions of the ablest otiicers 
to the cost of a cutcha bye-road in a iroivticr province, every thinj^ 
finds a ])lace in these ]iublications. There is scarcely a subject 
connected with Indian Administration on which they do not ex- 
haust official knowledge. There is no officer in the country who 
may not obtain from them, in reference to his special task, all 
the advantages of experience. The information thus vast is, 
however, widely scattered. The Records of one Presidency are 
scarcely known in another. The books arc not very readily pro< 
curable, and above all they arc like all other blue books dry, in- 
digested, and overlaid with detail. It costs an hour to find a fact, 
and in India, men who care about facts cannot spare hours. 

The object of the Compiler is to remove tliis defect, to do for 
the official information of India what Mr. Ije()ne Levi is doing 
for the Blue Books of England. The Annals will eom])fise every 
fact, and almost every opinion of importance in the records of the 
Quarter. A copious Index will enable the reader instantly to re- 
fer to the subject of which he is in search, and any peculiarity of 
opinion and even of style is carefully retained. 

A word may be necessary on the arrangement adopted. It is 
intended that the most irnportant subject should have the largest 
space, but in estimating the relative importance of the records 
the Compiler has been compelled to rely on his own judgment. 
Usually all subjects of imperial interest have the preference, statis- 
tics occupy the next place, and subjects purely historical the last. 
They are not very important, and not at all interesting, but 
they can only be condensed to a certain ])oint. Of the labour 
thus saved to the public, but one illustration must suffice. The 
number contains 1^3 pages. The books analyzed comprize just 
two thousand seven hundred and eighty-two. 
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BEPOKT ON THE TEAK PLANTATIONS OE BENGAL. 

Bengal Records, Ko. XXV. 

On the 7tli March, 185-1, Dr. H. Falconer, the Svipci'intendent 
of the II. C. Botanic Garden, submitted a Report upon the condi- 
tion and prosj)ects of the Teak Plantation established at Sylhet 
and in the Jun<ple Mehals or Baneoorah. The Sylhet Teak Plan- 
tations were sanctioned in 1814. In 1851 only 13 trees survived 
out of the 1,800 reported to have been standing in 1819. One 
of the Plantations has entirely disappeared, the ground having 
boon selected for the cantonments of the 70th Regt. N. I. Tho 
Teak tree doCvS not attain its full growth in less than 80 years, 
TJic trees remaining at Sylhet are not more than half-grown. 
Sylhet is not a favourable locality for the growth of Teak. 
The Bancooi'ah Plantations were sanctioned on the 23rd April, 
1814. In 1819 the area of the Plantation was 350 beegahs and 
the number of the trees about 22,000. The Plantation at pre- 
sent costs nothing, and the Dalkissoor River will furnish in the 
rains a ready channel for the transportation of thelogs. The Ram- 
pore Bauleah Plantation was given up in 1832, as also was the 
Kishnaghur Plantation in 1827. No portion of the delta land of 
Bengal is suited to the growth of first class Teak. Tho soil and 
the rains are both unfavourable, the former causing the trees to 
throw out horizontal roots. There was however a grave error 
in the yearly planting arrangements. The trees were planted at 
intervals of ten feet apart, and never thinned out as they grew 
uj). Planting operations have been commenced in Madras on a 
large igcale. A Teak tree at Gowalparah attained in 25 years a 
height of 25 feet and was 9 feet 3 inches in girth at 3 feet al>ove 
tho ground. The rapidity of this growth exceeds any thing of 
the land. 
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NOTES ON THE PKODUCTIVE CAPACITIES OF 
THE SIAM COUNTRIES. 


Bengal Records, No. XXV. 


The countries occupied h_y the Shan tribes, particularly Siam 
and th j tracts to the North and East, liave pjrcat productive 
oapacitv. The lower ranges of the hills bounding Menam and 
(’ainbodia are covered with forests producing teaks, rose-wood, 
gamboge, a species of gum benjamin, cardarrum, saffron, red- 
wood and saudal-wood. Large quantities of' stic-lac are pro- 
duced. Tea is cultivated largely. The tea when it is sold at Ava 
is in brick-like masses and is purchased by the jnccc. Fibrous 
plants abound, and silk is produced. Tht minerals of the 
Shan Territories are tin, lead, antimony anil iron. In Moong- 
meet there is a silver mine which belongs t > the King of Ava 
but is worked by the Chinese. In the vicinity of Moonkong 
rock crystal is found in abundance and is ^ar the sources of 
the river Ura, Noble Serpentine^’ is found, rhis is much prized 
by the Chinese under the name of Yucesh or { recii-stone. In the 
valley of Hookong on the Assam frontic. amber is found in 
abundance. The bulk of the amber is tal cn to China, where 
it is used medicinally and as a varnish. T) e amber is in colour 
either red or golden and oil green, one sort is opaque. In the 
vicinity of the amber mines arc brine springs. Cold and 
Platina or Khumpok are found. The rocks of the Irrawaddy 
abound in steatite which is used for w'Mting. In arts and 
manufactures the Shans arc far behind tiie Chinese, they arc 
however great Avorkers in silver. Horsi horned cattle and 
elephants arc common. The great Chinr-ie mart on the Upper 
IiTawaddy is Bamo, it is situated in L vt. 24' 12' and 97' E. 
Long. It is the largest ])laee in Burm di with the exception 
of Ava and Rangoon. The water of th ■ river under the town 
is deep and the banks precipitous. Tnc route from Bamo 
to Yunan is by the line of the Taping Kyoung, a small river 
flowing into the Irrawaddy. Honey is largely imported from 
China as also are rich silks, velvets and gold. The staple 
export from Bamo is cotton, which i.s gi’own in the Districts of 
the Ijower Irrawaddy. Of this about 1,75,000 maunds at from 
Rs. 2-8 to 3 Rs. amarnid are annually exported. A Portuguese fac- 
tory is said to have been es!ablished at Bamo about 250 years 
ago. The transit of Cotton from the Lower Irrawaddy is periodical 
and is efibtftcd by water, in boats of a large size aA’eraging 
perhaps 150 tons burthen. 
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REPORT ON SERAJGUNGE. 

Bengal Becords, No. XXV. 

A. J. M. Mills, Officiating Judge of the Sudcler Court reports 
upon Sera,] gunge, 

Serajgunge is a Sub-Division composed of three Thannahs, 
Raegunge, Shazadpore and Serajgunge ; these belong respectively 
to the Zillahs Bogoorah, Pubna and Mymensing. It is under 
the charge of a Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector. Month- 
ly statements for each Thannah are furnished to the Magistrates 
of. the several Zillahs, and the results are embodied in their Re- 
turns. In 1856 there were 53 cases of heinous crimes and 281 
of jietty offences, in all 334 cases of G02 persons. At. the end of 
the year there were 21 cases of 57 persons. Mr. Davis, the pre- 
sent Magistrate is not sufficiently speedy in the disposal of crimi- 
nal cases. One case pending since 1848 has been remanded three 
times by the Sessions Judge of Mymensing. 

The value of the property stolen in 185,2 amounted to Rs. 
10,296-5-5, the amount recovered was Rs. 881-11-6. There is 
no regular Ja,il. The prisoners are confined in the Thannah 
Guard. Paid persons are emjdoyed to attest the confessions of 
prisoners. This practice is objectionable but so is that of seizing 
respectable persons, and compelling them to proceed to a distant 
station to give evidence. Numerous cultivators complain of the 
Indigo Planters. They charge them with sowing their paddy 
lands by force, and seizing and confining their cattle. There 
are eighteen Indigo Factories in the Sub-Division. There is 
reason to believe that the charges against the planters are often 
wholly without foundation. There is no Vernacular School in 
this Sub-Division. A School has been established by private 
subscription at Shazadpore but the master is very inefficient and 
the Scholars do not number above 30. Serajgunge is populous 
and contains about 17,500 inhabitants. The District of each 
Thannah should be more compact. 

The Thannah Dak was placed under the orders of the Post 
Master on the 1st May, 1852. The Dak to Calcutta occupies 
five days, whereas the Dak from Calcutta only occupies three 
days. This irregularity requires notice. Serajgunge situated 
on the Bermapooter, there called the Juboonah, is a place of great 
traffic and employs about 20,000 boats. The lands are well cul- 
tivated but the soil is not very good. There are no regular 
roads. A statement of places from and to which goods are ex- 
ported and imported is annexed. 

V 2 
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CORH.ESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO VACCINATION. 

Bengal Becords, No. XXV. 

On tl»c 14th August, 1854, the Commissioner of Burclwan 
writes to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, and en- 
closes a ll(;port from Mr. G. F. Cockhurn detailing the success 
of Vaccination at Midnapore. Mr. Coekburu recommends that 
in order to obtain good lymph, two children should be sent to 
(yaleutta, from all Districts within a reasonable distance, to be 
vaccinated. lie recommends, 3ndly, that a book in Bengalee 
shoiild be published detailing the advantages of Vaccination. 
;irdly, that every Collector should in his winter tour bo accotn- 
]>anicd by a Vaccinator. 4thly, that all convicts should be vaccinat- 
ed. 5thly, that boys attending the Government Schools should 
be vaccinated, and lastly that all Native Doctors and Sub- Assistant 
Surgeons should be required to vaccinate gratis. In 1851 the 
vaccinations amounted to 1,304; and in the first half of 1854 
to 9,495, of which 8877 w'cro successful. 

This report of Mr. Coekburu was sent to the Medical Board 
who api)rovc generally of his suggestions. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
TEA PLANT IN SYLHET. 

Bengal Records, No. XXV. 

The Magistrate of Sylhet on the 4th January, 1850, announces 
to Government the discovery of the Tea Plant. The first dis- 
covery was made in Pergunnah Cliandkhanee, but the plant has 
since been found to exist in the entire range of hills forming the 
eastern boundary of the Zillah, from Chandkhance to the very 
North westward extremity, as far as Laour. In the event of 
grants of land being made for Tea Cultivation the leases should 
be short. The Report then proceeds to enumerate the localities 
in which the tea plant has been discovered.* 

* A map exhibiting tho localities of the tea plant in Sylhet and Cachar is affixed. 
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REPORT ON THE HON^BLE COMPANY’S BOTA- 
NIC GARDEN. 

Bengal Records, No. XXV. 

Dll. T. Thomson received charge of the Garden on the 1 7th 
April, 1855, the report is dated 23rd July, 1856. The absence of 
the Head Gardener, Mr. Scott on special duty in Pegu caused great 
injury to the Garden. From the 15th June, 1865 to 29th 
February, 185G, 15,865 plants were issued to 296 applicants. 
The issue of plants has now been stopped by Government, in 
this act Dr. Thomson full concurs. The applications for grafted 
fruit trees have been far greater thru the Garden can supply. 
During the year 1855, 63 glazed cases of plants were despatched 
from the Garden, in 1854, the number was 55. These cases 
have been partly supplied to private applicants and partly to 
public establishments, such as Kew Gardens, those of Peradenia 
in Oylon, &c. &c. 

Mr. Scott while on deputation in Pegu greatly enriched 
the Garden. The Garden Collectors have all with one ex- 
ception furnished valuable contributions. The one excep- 
tion is the t’ollector of Malacca. The young palms, of the 
Palmctum laid out in 1849 by Dr. Falconer, have attained 
a considerable size. A Natural and a Medicinal Garden have 
been laid out. The Garden School instituted by Dr. McClelland 
in 1847 has not answered the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. The Garden rates of pay are not sufficient to induce 
lads to remain. The Garden Herbarium has been rc- arranged. 
The present establishment was fixed by the Finance Committee 
in 1830 at Rs. 1100 with a contingent allowance not to exceed 
Rs. 160 a month. What Kew Garden is to London, that the Cal- 
cutta Garden ought to be to the Metropolis of India. The repor- 
ter here enumerates what points call for increased outlay. 
A Glass house should be built. A small increase in the establish- 
ment of Collectors is essential. There should be an allowance for 
the maintenance of a Library. The Garden Library afibrds no 
books less than 20 years old ! 

The Appendix to the Report ^s a list of the plants in the 
Herbarium, which was first formed in 1828. 


NOTES ON THE PATNA OPIUM AGENCY. 

Bengal Records, No. XXV. 

Dr. Lyell observes that Opium is a concrete juice obtained by 
making incisions into the capsule of several varieties of the Papaver 
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somiiiferum. Chemists have succeeded in detecting morphia, codiea 
and narceia — which ai’C combined with meconic and sulphuric 
acids. Gum, resin, coloring matter, woody fibre, saline an^d 
earthy matters vand caoutchouc constitute tlie great mass of the 
drug. The quantity and richness of the poppy juice are influenc- 
ed by the soil. The white poppy yields the least Opium, and the 
purple most of all. This last contains about three times as much 
morphia, but only an eighth part of the narcotine of the white. 
The red poppy is intermediate between the two. Landerer ob- 
serves that the seeds obtained from the capsules which have been 
used in the preparation of Opium, if sown, yield an inferior Ojoi- 
um. 

The land in the vicinity of a village is usually selected for the 
cultivation of the poppy, on account of its superior richness, and 
for facility of irrigation. When the soil is strong the poppy is' a 
second crop, generally succeeding Indian corn. In the latter part 
of September and the commencement of October the ground is 
carefully jjrcjiarcd by two or three ploughing^, and the lumps of 
earth are broken. About the middle of October the sowing com- 
mences. The seed is sown broad-cast, and from three to four 
seers arc required for each beegah. The ground, divided into 
oblong plots, is well watered before the plant springs. Water 
contaitiing saline matter is preferred. The plants are watered 
according to the quantity of rain which falls j after they have 
attained the height of 5 or 6 inches they are carefully thinned at 
three or four successive periods. Great attention must be paid . 
to wcedings and loosening the soil. At the first thinning the young 
plants are sold and oaten as a salad, those of the 2nd and 3rd 
thinning are seldom used. As soon as the petals of the flower fall 
off they arc collected and made into a covering for Opium cakes. 
The gummy matter is fir.st extracted by heat. In the third week 
in January the cajjsules are scarified by an iron instrument , hav- 
ing* four prongs about j^th of an ineb apart. The operation is 
performed in the afternoon and the juice collected early on the 
following morning. The collection is most critical. The condi- 
tion most favourable is a still atmosphere which allows it to 
thicken and (collect in tears. Strong winds or a cloudy sky pre- 
venting the formation of deu»greatly reduce the quantity of the 
produce. When the dew is veiy abundant the juice is apt to 
flow off the capsule and becoms wasted. The average quantity 
jj&roduced in a beegah is from five to seven seers. The Opium 
receives no treatment at the hands of the cultivators. It should 
never be kept under ground.. The seeds of the poppy yield, by 
expression a very bland and valuable oil. It sells in the bazar at 
from 8 to 1 0 Rs. a maund. The leaves fetch I: Annas a maund, 
they arc used for packing the Opium, 
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The reporter here mentions the manner in which the Opium 
is received into the Sudder Factory and proceeds. The Opium 
having been stored in large vats is transferred into small vats 
and mixed. Whenever the consistence of the drug in the vat 
is proved to be 75 the caking commences. Each cake is 
composed of “1 seer 7i chittacks of Opium at 75 consistence, 
3 chittacks and 3 kutchas of Opium at 75 consistence diluted 
into 51 consistence gives 5^ chittacks of lewa or paste, the 
material used for agglutinating the covering and 5 chittacks 
and If kutchas of leaves, making in all 2 seers and 2f kutchas.^' 
The number of the cake-makcr by whom the cake is made is 
written on a slip of paper and pasted on the cake. The cakes 
are turned in their cups every four or live days after their 
manufacture, subsequently every eight days during- the rains, 
and in dry weather every twelve or Hftcen days. When tliey 
have become set, the outer surface of the cakes and the inner- 
side of the cups arc rubbed with bruised poppy leaves. This 
is an operation of great importance, and requires great care. 
Wlicn the cakes are dry, a thin leaf is pasted on their surface. 
The Chinese pay the liiglicst j>rice fiir that Opium which in the 
drug market of Europe is looked upon as of the poorest descrip- 
tion. The cakes are never ready for packing until the westerly 
winds which set in about the end of October. Tlic llejwrt 
contains a calculation shewing the superiority of the Ghazeepore 
packing to that adopted at the Patna Agency. In 1845-46 
there were at the end of the season Mds. 89-2 7 -Gi of Opium 
in store, 111*1854-55 there were Mds. 1325-30-6:1. In 1845-16 
there were Mds. 29-19-10 confiscated and in 185 4-55 Mds. 
53-29-1:1:. The greatest care is taken in the choice of boats to 
convey the Opium and every fleet is under the charge of two 
Europeans. The report concludes with the method employed 
for analysing opium. 


EEVENUE REPORTS OP THE GANGIIS CANAL. 

Indian Records, No. XXI. 

Lieut. Colonel R. Baird Smith on the 7th December, 18515, 
submits his first report on the revenue yielded by the Ganges 
Canal. The time embraced in the report is' the Fussil Kliu- 
reef* of 1855-56. 

In September water was admitted into the Canal. On the 
9th signs of failure in the Masonry revetments of the riglit em- 
bankment appeared. At a point about 1000 feet above the Ma- 


* Autumn Crop, 
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fionry Aqueduct, the rear wall of the revetment was observed 
to bend into the form of a bow on a length of about 300 feet. 
Within two hours the Canal was laid quite dry in front of it, 
and all real danger was at an end. So soon as the water was 
passed oft’, the front wall, forming a chord of which the rear wall 
was the arc, was thrust forward by the same interior pressure. 
This pressure originated in the core of the revetment being of 
loose, unconsolidated earth, and not tamped so as to form a water 
tight puddling. The front wall being previous to the Canal 
w'ater the whole core was transformed into a semifluid mass. 
The facts brought broadly into view by these results were two. 
Pirst, extensive settlements of the Earthen Aqueduct bed were 
the consequences of the admission of any considerable volume 
of water, whereby the front walls of the masonry revetment were 
endiingcrcd. Second, that till the right embankment was com- 
pleted, according to Sir P. Cautlcy’s design, the rear revetment 
wall coiild not be secure against accident. The Canal thus 
closed in April was re-opened in November, but was obliged 
to be rceloscd on the Ist March, 1855 owning to leakage. On 
the 1st of April the Canal was again opened and the supply 
was rapidly raised to an average depth on the aqueduct of 3 
feet. The Canal except for a day or two during the rains 
has not been again closed, and the supply has been maintained 
at from 4 to 5 feet on the aqueduct. The Revenue derived 
from the Ganges Canal during the period under review^ amount- 
ed. to Rs. 8571-8. Of this sum Rs. 7,710-9-9 are revenue and 
Rs. 8G0-14-3 Tuccavec collections. The total value of the 
water applied for was Rs. 3,258-8-0. The value of that utilized 
was Rs. 144-1 1-2. These results arc very moderate but the 
Eastern Jumna Canal shows a Revenue of Rs. 4,000 during 
its lirst Khurcef, of which water rates supplied Rs. 3,000. The 
Western Jumna Canals shewed at first a Revenue from 
vrater rates of less than Rs. 900. The Canal flour mills 
were not opened until the Khureef was well advanced. Be- 
tween August and October 5 mills employing 36 -stones were 
opened. At first the Canal mills were worked under the im- 
mediate direction of the Canal oflicers, but hereafter they 
will be rented by public auction. The transit dues on naviga- 
tion have been, limited to the Returns derived fi'om Government 
boats, and the navigation has been confined to the line between 
llurdwar and Roorkee. The only other point upon which the 
rcporteif remarks is the collection of Tuccavee advances. This 
is a monljserious difficulty which will have to be overcome. He 
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proposes that tlie Goverument suspend all demand for the 
I [ ^ ] S I prime cost of Rajbuhas 
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The general statement 
Canal during 1855-5G is ;— 


3 for thi*ee years, from the 
; time at which irrigation 
I" may commence upon 

— them. He calculates the 
; gain in returns from in- 
creased consumption of 
water would be Rs. 

— 23,530 and the loss from 
the suspension will a- 
mount to 10,000 Rs. 
leaving a nett gain of 

— Rs. 13,5330. The second 
report includes the pe- 
riod from 1 st Novem- 
ber, 1855 to 30th Ajjril, 

— 1856. The volume of 
water maintained dur- 
ing th^ season gave an 

— average height of 6 feet 
or approximately 3,000 

feet })cr second in the 

Canal Channel. The 
progress made on the 
extension of the main 
Channels had been mark- 
ed and satisfactory. 
Two ske'ch maps are ap- 
Iiended. One shews the 
_ condition of the distri- 
bution Channels on the 
31st October, 1855 and 
the other on the 30th 
_ April, 1856. The extent 
actually open on the last 
mentioned date was 
1,252 i miles. As the 
most convenient way of 

— exhibiting the revenue 
results of the Rubbec 

' season under review, the 
Reporr considers each 
division of the Ganges 
Canal separately, 
revenue from the Ganges 
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^J'lie following’ statement illustrates the extent to which the 
influencti of the Canal has been felt by the agricultural com- 
munity of the Doab : — 


I. DIBECT CANAIi Ibkigaiiou. 



No. of vlllage^ 
irrigating. 

* Effective Irrigation. 

Proportionfl 
to each 
village. 

Divisions, 











1 


' . 1 
o8 

<D 

<4-4 m 

er • ^ 

•i § § 

u « 

1 eS 

j Q 




o 

2 

O 

U 

Area. 

Total. 

No. of beeg 
watered 
der coutr 

No. of beeg 
watered 
der rates. 

Total area 
inrigatioii 
each. 

Of pymanal 

Of beegahs. 

Xorthorn, 



134 

96-36 

18,507 j 


18,607 

0.71 

138 

Upper (Central, 

r»4 

77 

131 

49- .n 

9,028 

9,048 

19,270 

0.91 : 

147 

Lower (-eiitraJ, .. j 

LUI4 


104 

58-10 

8,070 

8,070 

1 o.5o: 

77 

Oawnpore Tcriinntil,| 

... 

7<s 

78 


3,114 

3,114 

1 

40 

Dtayoh Tonninal, ... 


12 

12 

1 


190 

190 

1 

10 

i 

Total of Canal j 
VillagcH, ) 


1 

469 

Total area of canal ) 
irrigation, ... ... J 

49,103 


■ ' ■" *■* 


II. Indirect Canal Irrigation. 

Ijower Centr4al, 

1 

} 

il4() 

340 



1 0,034 

16,934 



Ca\\nipt>ro Terminal, 

1 

20<i 

200 

... i 


19,183 

19,183 

... 


Kta^^ah Terminal, 

i 

€V 

GO 

1 

1 


2,295 

2/295 



Total of Escape river ^"Dlages, 

675 

Total of Escape Hiver ) 
Irrigation, ... J 

1 

38,412 


Grated Total of Irrigating ) 

1134 

Grand Total of Canal ) 

87,575 Bcegahs, or 

Villages, 


... f 

Irrigation, 

... 5 

64,784 

Acres. 



Assuming that the common average difference in the produce 
of irrigated and unirrigated .land has prevailed over 50,000 
acres of the area watered by the Ganges Canal, the gain to the 
people from this source alone, during the llubbco of 1855-56, will 
be found to be 5 lakhs of rupees. 
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111 his second Report Lieut. Colonel Baird Smith again 
recommends that the Tuccavee advances should be suspended 
for 3 years. The Ganges Canal closed its first ye’ar of 
work Avith 449i miles of main Channel open for water, 43(5 
miles of rajbnlia Channel completed, and 817 miles in 
aotivc progress. The aggregate revenue has amounted to 
somcAvhat more than Rupees (10,000. 98,000 beegahs or 

55,000 acres have been watered and 1,06,000 acres have 
been placed besyond the risk of serious damage from drought. 
It seems pi’obablc that Avithin live or six. years the direct 
revenue of the Canal will cover all current expenses, and 
that thereafter the Canal will continue to pay a gradually in- 
creasing interest upon the capital sunk in its construction. 
The money sunk up to May, 1850 was Rupees 1,73,55,012- l-l. 


IRRIGATION IN LOWER EGYPT. 


Indian Records, No. XXI. 


The Governor of Bomhay, at the suggestion of Major General 
Waddington, authorised Captain Fife to remain for three mouths 
in Egypt in order that he might rej>ort upon the new system 
of irrtgation there practised. On the 4th April, 1850, Captain 
Fife forvvai’ds the result of his enquiries and inspections. 

At the head of the Delta, the banks of the river are embanked 
to a height of from 6 to 8 feet, the thickness of the top varying 
from 8 to 20 feet. Other embankments run in every direction 
dividing the country into large fields. At the time of the inun- 
dation when the canals, which, with the exception of those newly 
constmeted, ai'e full of twists and turns, are full of Avater, the 
embankments are cut through and the country inundated to 
a depth of 3 feet. At other times, the Sakca and Slia<loof are 
employed. About 20 years ago M. Linaut Bey perceived the 
enormous expense attending the raising of water by means of the 
Sakea, &. and the great gain that would he derived from irrigat- 
ing the crops, instead, of merely inundating the land before sow- 
ing the seed. He accordingly proposed the 'Barrage or Regulat- 
ing Bridge across the Nile, and the system of canals in connec- 
tion with it. M. Linant Bey's plan Avas, to cut two new. chan- 
nels at the head of the Delta, to carry ofi* the water of the 
Rosetta and Damictta branches, to construct a regulating bridge 
in each channel, and then completely dam up the old channels. 
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M. Liuant Bey’s plan was never carried out. But the plan now 
being perfected by M. Mongil Bey, is substantially the same. 
The canal system is to be the same as that proposed by M. 
Linant, but the Barrages have been constructed in the natural 
channels of the Rosetta and Damietta. Both the Barrages rest 
on a bed of concrete sunk 21 feet into the bed of the river, whieh 
consists of loose sand. The foundations are secured by rows of 
piles. The bridge across the Rosetta consists of 64 arches of 16 
feet span, with a lock at one end for the passage of boats. That 
across the Daiuietta consists of 74 arches and has also a lock at one 
end. The Iffiad of the Delta, between the two bridges, is pro- 
tected by a revetment of stone resting on piles. Tlie total length 
of the two bridges is 1800 feet. The heads of the three canals 
have been excavated ; that on the Rosetta side is about 100 feet in 
width. Tlic central one for the Delta is 300 feet wide at bottom 
and about 10 feet deep. The Barrage when this Report was 
made had cost 1,80,00,000 francs, it Avas expected before comple- 
tion to cost 1,20,00,000 francs more. Captain Fife observed 
nothing in Egypt worthy of adoption which was not practised in 
Sind. He considers that the outlay on the Barrage was compara- 
tively needless. IV ith regard to the employment of steam power 
in Sind, he observes that the question is merely one of expense. 
As labour in Sind is only half the pnee that it is in Egypt it 
follows that steam power in the former country cannot be 
employed with the same advantage that it is in tlie latter. The 
report of Colonel Fife was submitted to Lieut. Colonel JJa-i^’d 
Smith. The latter says that his impressions of the Nile Works 
were identical with Captain Fife’s. With regard to embanking 
irrigating rivers in Sind, he strongly recommends that no ex- 
tensive measures should be sanctioned without the most careful* 
investigation. As regards the systems of distribution and re- 
venue he believes that the best principles may be gathered from 
the practice in the provinces of Lower Egypt. Steam should 
not be employed in Sind for purposes of irrigation. The cost 
of irrigating one acre in Sind by means of Canal works is 
Rupees 0-8-6 whilst by steam power it would be Rupees 9-6-4. 
From these reports it is evident that there is nothing to be 
learned either from the ancient or more costly modern practice 
of indgation in Egypt. It would not be advisable to embank 
the irrigation Channels from the Indus, for, ‘the effeet of holding 
up the watea* would be to check the current and encourage the 
deposit of edit. 
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COMMUTATION HATES OF THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 

Madras Hecordsj No. XXXI. 

The Madras Board of Revenue on the 8th November,! S52 
issued a Circular to Collectors containing a series of questions 
designed to elicit information on the Commutation Rates. The 
replies of the Collectors, with an abstract and the opinion of the 
Board were commented upon by the Governor in Council on 
the 11th June, 1855. 

It appears that Commutation Rates exist only in the ten Dis- 
tricts of Nellore, Chingleput, North and South Arcot, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly, Salem, Coimbatore and partially in 
Malabar. The Government observe that the chief use of the re- 
plies of the Collectors is that they bring into more prominent 
notice the vague and uncertain proceedings on wliich most of the 
existing setlcments were based. The reports have also much use 
in drawing attention to the imperfect method of taking the pri- 
ces of grain. It is impossible to say with any certainty what pri- 
ces were even professed to be shewn on the price statements on 
which the Commutation mates were based. Even now there is 
so little uniformity in the mode of taking the prices, that tlie price 
lists in any two places, cannot be safely compared or eveii the 
lists themselves relied on. To remedy this uncertainty thert^ 
should be some fixed standard of measure. On the periodical re- 
vision of the Commutation Rates the Government give no opinion. 
They point out that on this subject the opinions of the Board 
are inconsistent. The Government further observe that *‘the 
money price of all commodities have a tendency to fall with the 
progress of improvement, but that rents have no tendency to fall, 
but to increase.” Future revisions of the rates of land assess- 
ment should therefore be guided less by any necessity of meeting 
the loss of falling prices, than by the brosid and liberal policy of 
affording scope for the* further extension of cultivation and so 
widening the basis of taxation. 

The Board of Revenue on the 3rd of May, 1855 submitted 
to the Madras Government an abstract of the reports received 
from the Collectors of the several Districts on' the price of grain 
and state their own views as to whether any general relief is 
necessary and as to the propriety of some periodical revision of 
the Commutation Rates. The Board obser\'e that it is only in 
a few Districts that the assessment was fixed by commutation 
prices, and that since 1854 the state of the grain market has 
changed from one of extreme cheapness to one of very high prices. 
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A comparison of the alleged Commutation Rates and the prices 
which have ruled at different times will not in the opinion of the 
Board prove sufficient for arriving at correct conclusions either 
as to the condition of the landed interest in any single district 
nor to the remedial measures which should he adopted for 
placing it when depressed, in a more prosperous condition. 
It cannot now be ascertained what grains were taken into the 
estimate or whether llie village, the talook, or the town prices 
were considered. It is improbalde tliat the price lists of siib- 
sequeut years have been prepared on the same principles as these 
which ruled in the original commutation. An instance occurred 
not long since when the Collector of the District remarked on 
prices having fallen below the Commutation Rate while the Suh- 
Collcctor at the same time was reporting a rise above the com- 
mutation price. The commutation might have been fair at the 
})oriod at which it was determined hut its efficiency as an ad- 
ju'itiug standard of assessment would depend \ipoTi the calcula- 
tions of the amount of produce, to which it was applied, being 
.■justly formed and the area yielding such produce being justly 
ascertained. How far these calculations were correct may he 
gathered from the fact, that the measurement of a field was but 
a rough guess and the estimate of ^e produce was merely a 
fixed sura levied from the village and^istributed over the fields. 
It is moreover difficult to say how far the decreased profit from 
the sale of the commoner grains has been compensated by the 
introduction of new products. The increased cultivation of the 
sugar-cane in some districts* the indigo of Cuddapah, Salem and 
South Arcot and the ground nut of the latter district together 
Avith the cotton of Tinncvclly, Salem and Coimbatore, the 
Pepper, Coficc and Ginger of Malabar have doubtless proved, 
remunerative to the ryot. The abolition of the tobacco monopoly 
has thrown open a profitable culture to the farmer of Coim- 
batore and Malabar. The Board arc however impressed with 
the conviction that the Government demands press heavily 
in .some' districts and they are of opinion that no general measure 
of relief founded upon the Commutation Rates can be arrang- 
ed. With respect to the final query of Government the Board 
ohsei’vc, that in their oj)inion it would he better for the Govern- 
ment and the ryot if a periodical revision of the Commutation 
Rates ahould take place. Thirty yeais is the term fixed in the 
North W«8tern Provinces, and in Bombay, and might be adopt 
cd in the Madras Presidency. 

The Collector of Gattjam in a letter, dated 37th January, 1853 
sfcys that in the sense used by the Board of Revenue “ commuta- 

* ^iinjuru, Vizngnp.itjui), Rajahmuiidry, Cuddapah, North Arcot and Salem. 
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tion'^ does not exist in his District. He therefore merely 
forwards a list of the prices of grain from Fush'’, 1230 to 1229 
compared with those from Fusly, 1351 to Fusly, 1260. This 
statement shews that the position of the cultivator is less favourable 
now than it Avas before. But his loss in conseq\ience of a fall in 
prices is made up by the verj'^ large increase that has recently taken 
place in the growth of the cane and the manufacttare of sugar.* 
The average assessment per acre in 1853 was llupces 2-5-5. 
The Collector admits that the condition of the ryot might be 
improved but is of opinion that no extraordinary measures are 
required. 

The Collector of Vizagapatam in a Report, dated 20th July, 

1 854 is unable to give any precise information on the effect of piist 
and present prices on the condition of the ryot. The Permanent 
settlement in this District was based upon the price of Paddy 
alone, all other species of grain were ignored. On its conclusion 
the limit to the Zemindar’s demands was the capability oi' the 
Ryots to pay. In favourable seasons the ryots are able to jiay 
their rents, in unfavourable seasons they* fall into arrears. As 
might be expected under such circumstances, there are very few 
substantial ryots in the district. Statements of the price of' grain 
from Fusly, 1236 to 1 245 as compared with the price from Fusly, 
1251 to 1260, are forwai’ded by the Collector of Rajahmundry 
on the 19th January, 1853. These shew that the price has fallen. 
The condition of the ryots has however been improved by a large 
exportation of grain, the introduction of the joint renting sysiem 
and by the construction of Public Works. 

The Collector of Masulipatam submits on the 6th January, 1853 
a statement of the prices of grain. The falling off in the price 
of grain has been considerable. 

In Guntoor there has never been any general survey or any 
scale of commutation prices. The Collectt>r in a letter dated 31 st 
December, 1852 to the Board of IlcA’cnue states that as a general 
rule the Government share was half the gross produce after de- 
ducting fees and perquisites. The prices of grain from Fusly, 
1251 to 1254 have ranged lower than at any former period on 
records. He has no hesitation in declaring that under a continu- 
ance of such prices the assessment would be ruinous. 

The Collector of Nellore submits his report to the Board on the 
13th April, 1853. He states that there are thrdb rates of assess- 
ment in bis district. The extent of land cultivated in Fusly, 
1211 was 2,42,668 acres, in Fusly, 1261 it was 3,56,151 acres. The 
only product which has of late years been introduced is Indigo. 
Sugar-cane is no longer cultivated, the farmer not being able to 


* Statement of the cultivation of Hugar-caue given in the J{^j)ort, i>ao:e 50. 
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oompcle with the Ceded Districts. The lyots have suffenid much 
and boconje impovon'shed by the present rates of commutation. 
J)ry g'rains commuted at 30 Rs. a candy shew but an averafre 
value durinj^ the last 10 years of 19 Rs. A ryot therefore culti- 
vatinpf land assessed at 30 Rs. would ou selling the two can- 
dies of grain, the estimated production of the land, realize 
hut an average of 33 Rs. leaving him after payment of his 30 
Rs. a balance of 3 Rs. or about 35 j)er cent, of what he ought 
to realize. The consequence is that agriculture is unwillingly 
pursued, and the dittum amount is not merely artificially, but 
compulsorily kept up. Mr. Ratliff therefore suggests that the 
Commutation Rates be lowered and to commute annually. Mr. 
Elton, the Collector of Ncllore shews that out of every Rs. 100 
worth of wet grain produce, the ryot has to himself but 21 Rs. 
7 pice or a little more than a fifth to meet the cost of cultivation 
of seed and labour, of means and of support. The figures below 
shew this : — 


Wet grain. Dry grain. 

Ryot’s shai'C for 100 Rupees worth of 


produce in Fusly, 1236, 

42 

1 

2 

40 

9 

10 

Do. do. in Fusly, 1261, . . 

33 

9 

7 

21 

5 

3 

Loss to ryot by fall in prices, . . 
Additional loss in converting Govern- 

9 

7 

7 

16 

1 

7 

ment share into monev. 

11 

9 

0 

19 

14 

5 

Total loss to Ryot, . . 

21 

0 

7 

36 

3 

0 


The cause of the fall in prices is owing to increase of cultivation 
and to non-exportation. The readiest method by which to relieve 
the ryot is “ to reduce the assessment of each field to a grain 
demand at the Commutation Rate, convert it again into money 
at the current market prices in each year, and fix that as the 
present assessment, remitting the difference between it and the 
existing demand.” 

In Chingleput the survey field money assessment pre- 
vails in 1052 villages. These w'ere settled at various dates 
and by different officers. The Government share of the 
jjroduce varies from 39 to 50 per cent, of the gross. In- 
digo has been introduced. The dues of the village servants 
average from 16 to 34 per cent, the rest is the ryot’s share. 
Thus the ryot may get as little as 26 per cent, of the gross 
produce, and may obtain as much as 51 |)er cent. The Col- 
lector is not prepared to relieve the ryot by a general reduc- 
tion of the assessment. The average price of ^ain being above 
that upon which the ryotwar settlement was based. 
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The (-ollcetor of Bi'lltiry states that s]i(»rtly after tlio nssump- 
lioii of the jlistrict by the Jirifish the hiud." Averc surveyed and 
assessed and that a rej)ort on the sTd)ject was submitted ])y 
(’oJoue] JNIuuro on the Joth of Aupfusb JHor. IJc a})}K;nds a 
statement of tlic jwiees of f^raiu for ]0 years Indiu'e the sotfle- 
inent and for the 10 years eudiu"' in IHo.'b By this statement 
it is shewn that the ])rices of j^raiu have fallen. The j’yots arti 
eonse(juently exceedingly poor and of the Avhole body of the 
farnier-s only 17 ])er cent, are in fz;ood eircumstanees, /. e. are able 
to discharge their kists willifuit having recourse- t<> the inf)U('v 
lenders ; t)l the reniainiuj!; S.‘> ])er c<Mit , half are obllj^ed to bor- 
row money b}' mort{^ii!;in<;' their crops ami sto<-k and tin- rest 
are obli<!jcd to sell their crops so soon as they are reaped and 
<-vcn their stock. 'PIk' urnedy has been fri‘(juently sii<ii^esl('d 
in a modification of 1he ianil assessment as the Board of Jleve- 
nne arc ftdiy a\var(‘. 

Tin- land tax of (hiddapab, the (’olh'etor, in a letter dated ~K(h 
Ootohe-r, 1 S,").*! says, has been lived with r«-fei-('mu' to the .avc,'ra^(; 
colh-etions obtained, i)y Hk- loinn-r (Imernment and tin- (iiiubty 
of the soil. On a eomparison of the pi-iee rd frrain betwc-eii the 
first, ten years aftc-r the settlemoit, and tin- t('n years jn-ior to 
l'''usly, I the price of all s])ecics of jrrain has very much d<v 

creased, Avith the cxcH'piion of Bcii'jjal 5rram .'I'he ryots hoAvcivcr 
baA'c not sustained a cry heavy los.ses for Sir ^Phomas Mnnro 
slrncli off from the original a.s.>i-ssment ;2r> jx-r cent, njion dry 
land, 3d-r>- f ])or cent, upon laml dejiemlent upon aacII.s, 
and 'Jr> per cent, upon wet land dependent on tanks and ehan- 
jiels. »Soine lands arc still left Avaste on account of their too 
high asso.ssmeni. ''I'lie (kilh-etor says that Indigo is now the 
staphs of the district. Tlie Avlioh- area is tl ,02,3."* (5 acres and 
is assessed at Ks. d(>,2(),n33, out of this but 1 1,92, bid acres ar(! 
cultivated upon Avbicli tbeve is an assessment of Bs. 22,8 1,033, 
leaA'ing 29,09,711 aci-es, asses.sed at B,s, 23,12,()00, Avaste. 'J'he 
I’cvcuuc is colleetecl Avitli gix-at fiieility. 

In Kurnool the CkArnmutatioii system does jiol obtain, 

9/ 

The Colh'ctoy of Salem states that the. only source of informa- 
tion on the subject of commutation prices is Col. llc-ad^s report 
on the survey, dated 1th Ajiril, 1800. IVom this he learns that 
the commutation price Avas fixed for dry grains at 1 If. for 3r)-37d 
Madras measures and for AA'ct grains at 1 Jl. for 33*8 125 ^ladras 
measures. Annexed to tliis report there; is a statement of the 
average price of grain frocn Cusly, 1202 to 1200 as eomjiarcd 
Avith tliat from Fusly, 1258 to 1202. This shows tliat the prices 
have fallen. The fall aA'cragcs from Bs. 20-10 to Bs. 48-11 -.5 
per cent. The ‘comjjarison i.s hoAvcAcr of but little Aaluc. 
The (’ollcetor allirms that “ over-assessment at the survey has 
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had an injurious effect both upon the interests of the Government 
and the people/' He therefore recommends a reduction. He 
would reduce the higher rates on Poonjah and Nunjah lands and 
would make a considerable reduction in the garden rates. The 
above, remarks do not apply to the Balaghat talooks of Ossoor 
aud Deukoucottah. " The villages in these talooks were divided 
into three classes with reference to their situation, population and 
other general circumstances, and a separate scale of rates for dry 
lands was appointed for each. .Bach scale consisted of 5 rates. In 
regard to wet lands, the tanks were divided into four classes, 
with a corresponding scale of rates, likewise 5 in number, for 
each class. The garden rate of assessment in the Ossoor talook 
was fixed at double the poonjah rate, and in Dcnkencottah, at 
the highest poonjah rate in each village.” 

The Collector on 28th August, 1854 reports on the assess- 
ment of North Arcot. His remarks do not apply to the 5 
Southern talooks and Suttvaid. In calculating the assess- 
ment on nunjah lands, an annual average of the prices of 
shumbah and of navarah paddy, as they obtained in every 
village from Fusly, 1204 to 1215, was procured from the 
Curnums of each talook, and after excluding from these, two 
years of very high prices, a final average was struck for each 
of these grains, which, added together and divided by two, form- 
ed the commutation rate for all the lands in the talook from 
whence the lists were procured. In some cases, however, a 
difference exists in favour of villages remote from large towns. 
An instance of this occurs in the Cauverij;auk talook, where 
there is one rate for villages within two miles from a large 
town, a second for those within six miles, and a third for those 
at a greater distance. In consijuting the rates for these, it 
appears, that the actual prices obtaining in the villages belonging 
to each of these three classes were taken separately. The teerwah 
dittum and the niraknamah for each talook give the commuta- 
tion price actually taken and it appears that in most of the 
talooks, it was the average selling price of ten years. There is 
nothing whatever to shew how these all ged averages were ob- 
tained, or even from what source the yearly yuices were taken. 
The best lands were assessed with reference to the rates selected 
for raggy and cumboo, and the inferior, with reference to those 
of the other descriptions of grain.” When all demands 
arc paid the ryot, on nunjah land obtains 56'2 per cent, 
oh an averj^e, and on poonjah he obtains 58'3 per cent. The 
Collector submits a statement shewing the extent of cultiva- 
tion. Throughout the whole district, including the excepted 
talooks in Fusly, 1215 there were under cultivation 2,67,504 
cawuics and in Fusly, 1262 there ^wcrc 3,03,809 cawnies. There is 
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a return exhibiting the rise and fall of prices on Paddy in which 
there has been a fall of 33 per cent nearly. The cultivation of 
indigo and sugar-cane have been greatly extended. The Collector 
is of opinion that the assessment is too heavy and that the roads 
should be improved. 

The Collector of South Arcot states that the commutation 
price of his district was fixed at Rs. 70 per garce. The rate ap- 
pears to have been determined solely upon information obtained 
from merchants. The statement of annual prices which ac- 
companies the report shews that the " commutation rate is less 
unfavourable to the ryot than the height of the poonjah assess- 
ment, which is based upon a moiety instead of a third portion of 
the gross produce, and in some instances on two crops instead of 
only upon one.’* The Collector begs to be permitted to abstain 
from expressing an opinion as to how far the ryots require 
relief. He however considers that the present assessment is 
unduly high. 

In Tanjore the Collector on the 29th January, 1853 informs the 
Board of Revenue that the system of commutation applies only 
to the wet lands. In 1832 when Mr. Cotton fixed the Oloongoo 
assessment for the wet lands he adhered to the existing poonjah 
and bagayet rates which had been fixed in Fusly, 1217. The 
average standard mruck is 57'26 Madras measures per rupee. 

The standard nirruck was fixed with reference to the price 
lists of former years which were framed as follows. Every 10 
days a price list was forwarded from the talooks exhibiting the 
quantity of grain sold, the rate at which it sold, the name of 
the maganum and village, a monthly average for each maganum 
being struck on the rates thus reported from November to 
June, including a separate account from the first to the eleventh 
of July, the close of the season, the price for the pear being fixed 
for each maganum, on an average taken from the aggregate 
monthly rates.” 

But little variation in the kind of grain grown hae taken place 
since the fixing of the commutation prices. Paddy is the 
staple of the district and has ever been so, the poorer ryots 
living on rice. They are obliged to sell their produce at once 
in order to meet the Government demand and advantage 
is taken of their necessity by the purchaser. A statement is for- 
warded exhibiting the number of petty land-holders.- Decennial 
price statements are submitted. From these returns it is ap- 
parent that the average value of grain falls below the standard, 
the difference for the last five years being on an average 8f per 
cent. The CoUector is of opinion that the continuance of the market 
rates as in 1853 wRl render a temporary revision of the standard 
rate necessary. 

w 2 
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After noticing the various systems and rates of commutations 
which existed at different periods from the first assumption of the 
country, the Collector of Trichinopoly states, that the average 
commutation prices were finally determined by Mr. Lushing* 
ton in ‘Fusly, 1 331 at 

57 Madras Measures of Vallan paddy for 1 B. 

48| ... ...ofCaur, .. for ib. 

44 ... . . of Peshanum for ib. 

Mr. Ijushington seems to have acted on no definite principle 
in adopting these rates. The Government share of the gross 
})roducc is on an average 50 per cent, though in some villages 
it rises even to 60 or 55 per cent. In Pusly, 1313 the whole ex- 
tent of land ciiltivatcd was 3,53,773 cawnies 5 goolies. In 1361 
it was 3,33,353 cawnies 38 goolies. No product has been in- 
troduced into this district since its assumption by the British. 
The settlement bears heavily upon the poorer ryots who are o- 
bligcd to dispose of their harvest at once, in order to meet the 
Government demand against them. Since Fusly, 1358 there has 
been a depreciation of the prices of grain as appears from the 
statements annexed to the report. The ryots complain not so 
much against the assessment as the extraordinary deficiency in 
the fertility of the soil, the scanty outturn ofthe produce as con) - 
pared with former years, and the inaccuracy* and inequality of the 
measurement of their fields.’’ The Collector believes that these 
complaints are reasonable. 

The Collector of Madeira submits to the Board of Bevenue a 
report relative to the commutation prices fixed in the talooks 
of Madacolum, Tiroomungalum and Meylore, At the survey. 
Statement No. 1 which accompanies the Collector’s letter contains 
the commutation prices for dry, wet and garden lands. The prin- 
ciple on which the' rate was fixed appears to be that of an average. 
The extent of cultivation at the time the commutation rates 
were fixed is not known., the Collector however sends a 
comparative statement. In Fusly, 1313, 3,43,777 cawnies of 
land were under cultivation, and in 1361 there were 3,70,564 
Hie assc.ssmeut may be considered comparatively moderate and 
lands in general bear a saleable value. The Collector is of 
opinion that the ryots of this District do not require a special 
remission but that they should participate in the benefit if any 
general reduction of taxation were to take place throughout 
•the country. 

In Tinnevelly for the 41*7 garden lands there are no rates 
of commutation fixed. The highest rate p^id by both is Bs. 
10-3-0 and the lowest Bs. 0-3-3 per chain. As regards nunjah 
lands several systems have been in operation.' The last of these 
was the Oloongoo. According to this system the highest rate 
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paid for one grain cottah is Bs. 3-6-9 and the lowest is Rs. 2-1-1 1 . 
Fonrty-four per cent, of the gross produce is taken as the 
Government assessment. The extent of nunjah cultivation in 
Fusly, 1232 was seed cottahs 97,371, and the average of the 
5 years ending with Fusly, 1261 was 98,848. No new produce 
has been introduced since the former period. The Collector 
submits decennial price lists. They do not shew any material 
decrease. 

The Commutation Rates in the Northern Division of Coimba- 
tore were calculated from the average prices of the seven years 
preceding the time of settlement. In the southern division 
the average selling prices of a few places only, as they obtained 
12 years prior to the settlement, seem to have regulated the rate 
of taxation. In Coimbatore the proportion of the produce 
taken for the assessment of Government is fths with re- 
ference to poonjah lands, ^rd for gardens and 4 for nunjah. 
The Collector forwards a statement shewing the cultivation 
of the several descriptions of grain now sown. In Fusly, 1200 
the amount of laud cultivated was 12,58,531 cawnies. The 
increased value of new products has bcjiefited the ryot, but 
they require more labour and expense than the generality of 
the inhabitants can afford. The same grains are sown now 
(1853) by the poorer classes as 50 years ago. The increase on 
the price of grain is not much, the percentage averaging for 
paddy, cumboo, cholum and raghee from Rs. 5-7-5 to Rs. 
,24-6-10 and for horse gram 60. A statement is appended to tho 
report exhibiting the profit obtained by the ryots from preset 
prices compared with Commutation Rates. Decennial statements 
of prices are submitted. The Collector says that in some 
instances .the Government demand is “ fully as much as the land 
can bear, in others it is more, again in a few it is favourable.’^ 
This is pretty clearly shewn by the quantity of waste laud to 
be found in every talook and needs no lengthened explanation. 
The Collector of Canara in his letter dated 9th August, 1855 
replying to the qtieries of the Board of Revenue, states that he 
cannot now ascertain distinctly the rate at which the original 
settlement of the district was determined. The Government 
portion is ^rd of the gross or % rds of the net produce of the land. ; 
but so enormous a taxation is in practice reduced by the low 
estimate at which the productive power of the land is estimated, 
when applications fbr new lands are received. On the old estates 
the assessment absorbs the whole of the landlord’s share. The 
fluctuation of prices is severely felt, and the Collector considers 
that relief can alone be afforded by a fresh examination of the 
capabilities of the estates. A statement of the price of grain is 
appended. 
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The Collector of Malabar affirms that in his district thecommuta- 
tion prices on the wet lands were fixed at the time of the Maho- 
medan Government and have since remained unaltered. Those 
on dry lauds were, when the settlement was made, calculated on 
the average selling prices for the ten years antecedent to Fusly, 
1 256. On the former, the C’ircar share of the gross produce ranges 
from SO to 50 per cent, and on the latter 20 per cent, for Moddom 
and Eloo and 3 2 per cent, for Ponom. The Commutation Pates 
are unfavourable to the ryots, but they derive returns from so 
many sources not brought to account that it does not appear 
that they require relief. Decennial grain prices are affixed. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON ATTACHING LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS TO POWDER MAGAZINES. 

Indian Records , No, XXII. 

Thb papers which form this number of the Government Selec- 
tions are of a controversial character. In 1838, Sir William 
O'Shaughnessy* was requested by the late Military Board 
to report upon the expediency of attathing Lightning Con- 
ductors to Powder Magazines. He published three reports, 
all of which were unfavourable to the use of conductors. The 
tT(® first of these reports were transmitted by the Hon'ble Court 
of Directors for the opinions of Professors Faraday and Daniell, 
and the last report was referred to Professors Faraday and 
Wheatstone. These three gentlemen combated seriatim ^1 the 
arguments adduced by Sir William O’Shaughnessy. 

The subject matter of the report is introduced by a selection 
from Arago’s Meteorological Essays on the general utility of 
lightning conductors. He says that '‘if lightning conductors 
are asked for and erected, it is simply out of deference to the de- 
cisions of the Academies'' and notices that many object to their 
use, asserting that they call down the thunder- bolt on the 
buildings upon which they are elevated, and endanger the 
neighbouring houses, by inviting the descent of the storm 
cloud, which might else have passed on and harmlessly dis- 
charged its contents. He however, asserts that it is “ a matter 
of'fact" that lightning conductors have preserved the buildings 
upon which they have been established. He instances that the 
damage done to Strasburg Cathedral by lightning was for- 

* ij^uperintendent, Electric Telegra-pks iix India. 
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mei’ly such as to occasion considerable expense. Since 
the erection of a lightning conductor no damage has 
been sustained and tliis item of expenditure has disappeared 
from the Municipal budget. Many otlier examples are given. 
On the 22iid December, 1838 the late Military Hoard, in 
consequence of the blowing up of tlie Powder Magazine at 
Dum-Dum by gunpowder ignited by lightning, addressi^d a letter 
to Dr. O’Shaiighnessy requesting his opinion upon the efficacy 
of lightning oondn:;toi s. On the 27tli December, 1838 Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy acknowledges the lettf'r fiom the Military Board, 
lie states that the subject to be reported tm, is one of great 
difficulty. Tjiglitniiig eondnetors even when properly construct- 
ed are by no means the infallildc protection so generally imagined. 
Biot has affirmed tliat Avithin sixt'y feet iutiTval between con- 
ductors no accident can happen, yet in Chowringhee alone, 
in an area of one square mile, wlicre there are upwards of 300 
lightning conductors, accidents frequently occur both in ])ro- 
tected and un])roteet(‘d houses. fJo attributes these accidents 
chiefly to “ the vertical window rods” whicli have all the danger 
of ill-contrived conductors. 

Dr. O’Shaughnessy is of opinion that a pow'dcr magazine, 
rounded in outline, of trifling elevation, containing no metallic 
fu -niture, removed from other buildings and not necessarily in 
the contiguity of conducting objects, stands scarcely any more 
chance of bcitig struck by lightning than an equal area of soil. 
And moreover that from the “lateral discharge”* there is a 
positive danger in employing conductors near powder magazii^. 
AV'th regard to the materials and dimensions of conducting bars, 
he observes that it is unnecessary to construct them of copper or 
to make them one inch in diameter. Iron catx be preserved bright 
by attaching to it small pieces of zinc. If the point be gilt or 
platkjizcd, the rod will corrode much more rapidly that if un- 
protected. The arguments brought forward to shew the inex- 
pediency of lightning conductors as applied to powder maga- 
zines are : — 

1. That these buildings, are not more exposed than an equal 
ari'a of ordinaiy ground. 

2 . That a discharge may occur too great for the capacity 
of a single conductor, in which case the electricity will divide 
itse’f. 

3. That though the discharge may pass to the ground, the 
lateral electric disturbance may occasion art explosion within 
the magazine. 


The nature of which is explained in Aj)peudix H. 
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The Military Board thank Dr. O’Shaughnessy for his 
report and request to be informed whether in his opinion 
a series of conductors would add to the security of. a Magazine. 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy in reply states that a multiplicity of con- 
ductors, though it would obviate all danger from direct discharge, 
would increase that from lateral discharge. Professor Paraday 
in a letter dated 5th September, 1839 acknowledges the full 
weight of Dr. O’Shaughnessy^s paper but is still of opinion 
i hat “ conductors we// applied are perfect defenders of buildings 
Irom lightning/* He recommends copper conductors instead of 
iron, for, the former metal conducts electricity almost 7 times 
better than the latter. Conductors should be pointed, should not 
be placed far from the building and should be connected by plates 
of copper with moist earth. They should be of a certain height 
in relation to the ai'ea of the roof of the building. There is no 
fear of a lateral discharge from a well-arranged conductor. Pro- 
fessor Daniell on the 24<th August, 1839 animadverts upon the 
rcpoi‘1 of Dr. O’Shaughnessy. The Professor expresses his surprise 
that ‘‘ the tpiestion of the efficacy of lightning conductors which 
has been considered as settled by all the leading philosophers in Eu- 
rope and America after an experience of 100 years, should still be 
thought undetermined by some of the scientific men in the Hon’bb 
Company’s service.” Nothing can be more unfounded than tlie 
supposition that lightning conductors have the power of attratt- 
ing a dischai'ge of lightning to places where without tlrem it 
would not occur. The path of the discharge is determined by 
\\J||it may be the line of least resistance in the whole distance 
bCTween the two great electrical surfaces” of which the conductor 
can form but a minute part, though it may control sufficient 
for the protection required. Again the lateral discharge is in 
fact only a division of a portion of the principal discharge f*oni 
an insufficient conductor to another which can relieve it. Now 
the purpose of a lightning rod is to provide a sufficient conduc- 
tor for the electric fluid which may fall upon it. Professor 
Daniell thinks that the electrical history of Chowringhee 
must bo extremely interesting and it would greatly benefit 
science if authentic facts were published.” Dr. O’Shaughnessy 
liowever only mentions the facts u])on hearsay. Professor Da- 
nicll states that the rod should be of copper, both because of *ts 
superior conducting power and since it is not liable to oxidation 
and corro.siou. Dr. O’Shaughnessy submits his second report ind 
promises that having once more referred to Professor Faraday 
he “ will bow to a contrary .decision with the full conviction that 
lie has acted upon erroneous views” at the same time he depre- 
cates that Mr. Daniell should kave wandered from the question, 
which is simply uie we to attach lightixiug rods to jmvder 
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magazines, and if so how are we to place them so as to ensure 
the maximum of safety from every accident/^ Dr. O^Shanghncssy 
discusses in his second report these two questions : — 

1. Would danger be diverted from a building, liable to bo 
struck no more than an equal area of soil, by a lightning con- 
ductor ? 

2. Could the condiictor become a source of danger ? 

Many instances of objects being struck in close proximity 
to lightning conductors are given in the report and Irorn the 
facts mentioned. Dr. O^Slmughnessy says it is apparent " that 
there is more danger in giving one conductor to a magazine than 
in leaving it altogether unprovided.” The report then goes on to 
explain what is meant by a latei'al dicharge and its existence 
is proved by experiment. 

In many instances the lateral discharge has been seen to exist. 
Thus a dash stnick the mast of II. M. ship Rodney as she 
was cruising in the Mediterranean, escaped from the mast 7 feet 
above the deck and was seen by all to go over the netting.s 
and strike the sea at a short distance from the ship. Dr. 
O^Shaughuessy promises to collect the electrical history of 
Chowringliee and regrets that he cannot then appropriately 
notice the courteous remark of Mr. Daniell upon this sub- 
ject. In a letter, supplementary to the 2ud report it is pro- 
l)osed to erect in lieu of iron or copper, “ conductors of sheet 
copper attached to masonry pillars 3 feet square at the base, 
tapering to 1*^ feet at 30 or 35 feet high and terminating 
in a light spar of 10 to 15 feet.” Along this support a 
inch copper strap should be fixed, which should be led into the 
ground as far from the building as economy would permit, but 
never less than 10 feet deep. Such conductors are erected because 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy is of opinion that it is the surface of conduc- 
tors and not the mass which is required for the safe conveyance of 
the electrical discharge. Professor Daniell on the 10th May, 1841 
reports upon the above. He observes that he cannot admit that 
the case of a properly constructed Magazine “ arched and rounded 
and in its outline of low elevation^* is altogether different from 
that of an ordinary house. In the grand system of natural 
operations carried on in a thunder storm even considerable eleva- 
tions bear little proportion to the enormous surfaces which are 
brought under induction and do not influence the discharge 
to any extent, in proof of which the lightning has often been 
seen to strike the level of the sea, even in the vicinity of high 
masts of ships armed with conductors. Professor Daniell states 
that the only measure of the capability of a conductor to con- 
vey a discharge is its capability of resisting fusion. If i^ be fused 
by the discharge a considerable part must pass to the surround- 
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ing” object. In the case of nan-fusion a small portion would 
pass through a small interval of air from the main conductor to 
another good conductor placed at a very short distance from it. 
But one of the obvious precautions in erecting a lightning rod is 
to place it at a great distance from any such good conductor. 
With regard to the dangers to be apprehended from a lateral dis- 
charge Professor Daniell is of opinion that with properly con- 
constructed conductors there is nothing to be feared from it. 
In erecting lightning conductors it would be a fatal mis- 
take to rely upon the surface without regard to the thick- 
ness of the metal. If there be one law of electricity which 
is better established than another, it is that the conducting power 
of all bodies is directly as the area of the section. Professor 
Faraday in his second report dated 9th June, 1841 says there 
are three points under which all that is for consideration may be 
arranged : — 

First. Whether a good lightning conductea* can cause a dis- 
charge where there would not be one otherwise? 

Second. Whether when the electric fluid falls upon a con- 
ductor, a part may not pass from it in the form of lateral dis- 
charge and occasion harm ? 

Third. W hether, at the moment the lightning conductor is 
struck, it may by induction upon the gunpowder casks lined 
with copper, cause sparks to pass between them without any 
actual lateral jiassage of lightning from the conductor ? 

With regard to the first Professor Faraday thinks that a good 
coiijiuetor may attract lightning. It is to this quality that it 
owes much of its usefulness, but that it should cause a discharge 
upon itself and also upon a neighbouring object, and that not 
by a lateral discharge, is contrary to Professor Faraday^s ex- 
perience. The most imjiortant point is the second. Mr. 
Faraday repeats the words of his former report upon this 
subject, and says that a lightning conductor, if not of suffi- 
cient thickness and not well arranged as to its termination 
witli the earth, may give lateral discharges, even when the 
quantity of electricity passing through it is not a thousandth 
part of tjiat required for its fusion, or which the conductor 
could salely convey. But for this to happen it requires an ar- 
rangement which he has already protested against. He illus- 
trates his position by an experiment. A good lightning con- 
ductor should be a copper rod one inch in diameter, should be well 
connected by copper plates with the moist ground or water and 
shoidd rise high above and be placed near to the building to be 
protected. “It should not come, near masses of metal in the build- 
ing, as a metal roof, or an iron column, or leaden pipe or bell 
wires ; or if it does, these should be metallically coimected, with 
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it, at the same time the stored masses of powder should be pur- 
posely separated from each other.’* Surface has no influence over 
the power of a lightning? rod and copper ribbons may not be used 
for a copper rod of etju^ superficies. 

Mr. Faraday is of opinion that “ the gunpowder casks lined 
with copper within the magazine” are perfectly protected, from 
sparks caused by induction, by the roof of the building, as the 
casks can only be exposed to the induction of the cloud before 
the spark passes. 

The Honoui’able Court of Directors being satisfied with the 
opinions of Messrs. Faraday and Daniell directed that all maga- 
zines throughout India should be provided with lightning con- 
ductors. However on the 31st December, 1844, they again deem 
it advisable to ask the opinion of Dr. O’Shaughnessy upon the sub- 
ject of attaching lightning conductors to gunpowder magazines. 
They adopt this course because Captain W. S. Pillans, Commis- 
sary of Ordnance at Cawnpore, in a letter addressed to the Board, 
had stated that it would not be expedient so to do and his opinion 
was fully concurred in by Captains Weller and Fraser of the 
Engineers. Accordingly on the 4th August, 1844 Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy submits a third report. The report is arranged under five 
heads : — 

1. Can ordinary lightning conductors attract discharges on 
themselves ? 

2. Are they capable of exhausting silently the electricity 
of the clouds so as to render it harmless ? 

3. In conveying discharges do they ever permit a portion to 
leave them? If so under what circumstances does this occur ? 

4. When lightning conductors convey an electric discharge to 
the earth can this discharge produce sparks in adjacent metallic 
bodies by Induction ? 

5. Assuming an affirmative answer to all these questions, can 
powder magazines be protected from the effect of lightning? 

Those electricians who contend that the conductor is strictly 
passive, i. e. has no attractive power, affirm that the very great 
area of “ excited cloud and earth” renders the action^of a mere 
point inappreciable, that lightning often avoids conductors, 
tliat pointed metallic bodies ** exhaust the electricity of the 
clouds and cause them to shrink back and lastly that lightning 
has seldom been known to fall upon buildings involving in their 
construction metallic conductors.” To all these statements 
Dr. O’Shaughuessy replies. He maintains that metallic 
rods have the power of commencing the discharge, that this 
commencement [uduces the following discharges to continue 
in the same route, that pointed conductors arc struck with a 
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degree of frequency which seems impossible from their small- 
ness, unless they possess attractive power. Dr. O^Shaughnessy 
under the second heading of his report observes that if the 
thunder cloud approach rapidly, if its area be great and the 
quantity of electricity be of that prodigious amount which is 
witnessed in Indian storms, then the exhausting power of 
the rod is too insigniiicaut to prevent explosive discharg 38 . 
The 3rd and 4th divisions of the report are considered together 
and are answered in the alfirmative. With regard to the fifth 
head whether powder magazines may after all be protected. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy observes “ that the means of ensuring safety 
are still obviously within our reach It is well known that 
we may discharge the most powerful batteries on a metal powder 
flask without the slightest danger to the contents. It is im- 
possible to kill a bird in a wire cage by the electric fluid. 
He therefore recommends that at every six or ten feet 
of the length of a powder magazine, copper straps two 
inches wide be attached to the wall and carried over the 
roof down to the ground. Tltese straps should all be in a 
vertical line. A similar band should run horizontally along the 
roof and have parallel bands at every six feet. At the level of 
the ground another horizontal band should run. All the inter- 
sections should be rivetted or soldered together and from each 
corner a copper rod with branches should be led into the 
ground. To protect Cawnpore magazine, in this manner, a 
building 110 feet long, 72 feet broad and 23 feet high would, 
according to the estimate given in the report cost lls. 1500. 

Dr. O’Shaughnessy again states that ho considers a magazine 
exposed to greater risk with ordinary conductors than without 
them. 

The third report was transmitted to Professor Faraday. 
Professor Faraday again states that nothing advanced in the 
report can at all tend to an alteration in his views. He therefore 
begs that his former report may be considered as an answer to 
this also. He attributes Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s erroneous con- 
clusion to a confusion of the static and dynamic effects of 
electricity^^ 

On the 8th of August, 1845 Professor Wheatstone in com- 
pliance with the request of the Political and Military (Committee 
transmits his opinion upon the Srd report of Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy. He says that Dr. O’Shaughnessy has not adduced a 
j^inglc experiment in support of the efficacy of his -system. 
He agrees with Dr. Faraday that while the plan proposed in the 
report will have no superiority in preventing lateral discharges, 
the insecurity will be augmented in “ consequence of the 
liability of the flashes occurring between disconnected portions 
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of the ramified conductor itself.’^ He is of opinion that the 
discussion has been productive of good. 

On the 30th June, 1845 a report of by a Committee of Royal 
Engineers dated Srd March, 1828 upon lightning conductors is 
transmitted for the information of the Court of Directors. The 
Committee in their report state that they requested information 
from several scientific members of the Council of the Royal 
Soeicty. The conclusions they came to were the following : — 

1 . That the conductors should be metallic rods, elevated some 
feet above the highest ridge of the building to be protected, 
l>ointed at top and terminating either in water, which is the 
best arrangement, or in a moist stratum of earth at some dis- 
tance from the building and that the lower end of the rod 
should fork out into more branches than one. 

2. That the least oxidable metals are the best conductors, 
therefore copper is* preferable to iron, but a mixed rod having 
the toj> of copper and the rcinaindcr of iron will answer the 
j)urpose. 

3. That an iron rod used as a lightning conductor ought 
to liave a diameter of an inch and 4. 

4. I'hat the point or superficial application necessary for 
preserving an iron rod fi^m corrosion will not affect its con- 
ducting powers. Superficial oxidations are not of much conse- 
quence. 

5. That insulated conductors at the distance of 10 or 12 
feet from the walls of a building are x>referable to those which 
arc attached to the building itself. 

G. That in the case of conductors being attached to the build- 
ing all abrupt turns should be avoided. Also that the rod 
should be in contact wdth some non-conducting substance. 

7. That it is a point of the utmost importance to preserve 
lightning conductors in good repair. 

8. That metallic ridges, hips and glitters may, if con- 
nected with metallic water-pipes leading outside into the drains 
below, answer the purpose of conductors. 

9. That the practice of covering roofs with iron plates is not 
injurious to the safety of the building, provided that the me- 
tallic water-pipes be perfect, and that they do not terminate 
abruptly before reaching the eround. 

10. That there is no objection to the use of metallic ridges, 
hips, gutters, &c. on the roofs of powder Magazines the same 
precaution being taken. Metallic roofs not connected with the 
ground are highly objectionable. 

11. That there is no objection to the prevailing practice of 
covering the doors and window shutters of magazines with 
sheet copper. 
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12. That to any building in which more tlian the usual 
amoimt of iron is used there is no danger, provided that a con- 
tinmty of the 'metal from the roof to the ground be obtained. 
After the receipt of this report the Hon'ble Court of Directors 
** have, no hesitation in expressing their desire to the Governor 
Goneral of India that lightning conductors be forthwith applied 
to all station Powder magazines at the three Presidencies.^' 

The Appendix consists of extracts from a ti'eatise by Sir William 
Snow Harris on thunder storms. 


IMEMOIll OP SATAUA. 

Bombay Records, No. XLI. — Ne^ Series. 

On the 1st May, 1854 a Memoir of Satara by Mr. T. Ogiivy, 
late Commissioner of that Principality, was submitted to Go- 
vernment. At the close of the late war in the Deccan, Satara 
was bestowed upon a descendant of Sivajee and certain 
Chiefs or Jageerdars were placed mader his authority. They 
were bound to pay tribute or to aid the Raja with all their 
forces. The Raja on his part engaged to be at all times guided 
by the advice of the British Government and in time of war to 
place his resources at their disposal. The entire territory is 
divided into two jiarts by a chain of hills branching off from 
the Mahadeo Range near Phultun and running North and South 
for 50 or GO miles, nearly to the banks of the Krishna near 
Walwa. ’The district to the west is hilly, well cultivated and 
productive, that to the east on the contrary is flat and barren, 
there is scarcely any rain and the population are predatory. This 
district, however, yields excellent pasturage. Under the Rajas the 
laud tax was excessively high and the revenue system was 
ryotwar. Criminal justice was duly administered. Trifling 
cases were under the cognizance of local oflicers but important 
ones were decided in person by the Raja. 

The machinery for the execution of civil justice was well or- 
ganized and worked admirably. Suits to the value of 25 Rs. were 
disposed of by local officers, those* of a more important nature 
by the Nyadishes, from whose judgment an appeal could be 
made to the Rajah. The Raja's revenues amounted to about 
13,50,000 per annum. His expenditure was as follows ; — 

Privy Purse, ... ... ... Rs. 5,00,000 

Military Establishment, ... ... . Rk. 5,50,000 

Civil and Criminal Justice, 8ce., ... Rs. 3,00,000 
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lie was liberal in his expenditure on public works, endowed a hos- 
pital and died on 5th April, 1818. Before death he expressed 
a wish that he might adopt as a son, a boy by name Bulwuntrao 
Bhoslay, it w'as however determined to annex Satara. Mr. 
Frere was accordingly appointed Commissioner and was instruct- 
ed to carry on the business of the State/* All proceeded quietly 
until May, 1850, when the Ranees rejecting the liberal offers of 
Government commenced a vexatious course of intrigue. At 
length a final and satisfactory arrangement was made in Decem- 
ber, 1851, The lands and private property left by the Raja to 
the Ranees, which amounted to upwards of Rs. 15,00,000, w’^as res- 
tored and divided amongst them. In addition a life allowance 
of Rs. 1,00,000 a year. was settled on them in the following 
proportions : — 

To the Senior Ranee, ... ... ... Rs. 4.5,000 

To the Second „ Rs. .30,000 

To the Third „ ... Rs. 25,000 

And they were allowed to retain for life the old and new 
palaces. The Ranees gave up to Venkajee Rajec from their own 
allowances and from their hereditory property Rs. 00,000 
a year. 

Bulwuntrao Bhoslay retained possession of the property amount- 
' ingto about Rs. 1,42,471, given to him by the late Raja, and re- 
ceived in addition an allowance of 600 Rs. a month. To the widow, 
adopted son, ai\d the daughter of the Ex- Raja were assigned liber- 
al pensions, to each Rs. 1,200, a month. An allowance of Rs. 100/ 
per mensem has been given for the support of the mother, widow, 
two sons and a daughter of the late Moozufur Jung, the illegiti- 
mate son of Bhow Saheb, second brother of the late Raja of 
Satara. The whole of the establishments of the late Government 
have been remodelled. The cavalry of the late Raja have been 
partially disbanded and partially enrolled in the lightwing of the 
Southern Muratha Irregular Horse, which regiment costs 
about Rs, 2,71,092, per annum. The artillery, were disbanded 
and the local infantry arc to be converted into a police corps,** 
Much has been done to improve the province since its annexation, 
by roads and works of irrigation. All tropical products 
flourish, including grapes, figs, oranges, coffee, cotton, sugar, opi 
um and tobacco. 

SATARA JAGBEEDARS. 

Bombay Records, No. XLl. — New Series. 

On the accession of the late R^a, the supervision evwthe 
Satara Jageerdars, which had been previously exercised by 
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the Ex-Riijii was iransferred to the British Govermiieiit, who, 
controlled the financial condition, and civil and criminal ad- 
ministration of their estates. The Jageerdars have no longer 
the power of life and death, neither <;an their territories be 
viewed- as foreign States, since offences committed in their terri- 
tories by British subjects or by Ruhjocts of the Jageerdars no 
longer involve im]>or1,ant international (|nestions. The Jageerdar 
of Akulkot owes his title of Kaja to the circumstance of his 
ancestors having been patronised by the house of Satara. JPutteh 
Sing Bhoslay made him.self independent, of the Peshwa and ruled 
for 40 years he was succeeded by his son Malojeerao Blioslay 
in April, 1823. The present Raja is Shahajec Raje Bhoslay, 
he is now 30 years oi' age and owing to liis improvidence the 
estate is encumbered. He has one, son aged 20 years, and 
one younger brother. He usually resides at Kusba Akul- 
kot. The Jageer is not tributary but furnishes 03 horse- 
men to the IJonorahli! (%>mpaiiy, they do duty in the ('ol- 
leetorate of Sholapoor. The estimated gross annual income is 
Rs. ],l-(},()27, in 1820 the annual revenue from the Jageer was 
Rs. 3,00,000. I’lic Jageer is situated to the west of the Nizam’s 
territory and contains an area of 98G square miles. The usual 
means of irrigation is by wells. I'he roads are mere cart-tracks 
passable only in fair weather. The Hindoo religion prevails ; 
Murathee, Canaresc and Hindoostanee are spoken, the prevail- 
ing castes are Brahmins, Wysecs and Shoodras. fhvil cases are 
disposed of in the Court of the Nyadish, notices and summonses 
thence issue. In case of the non-atteudance of the defendants 
decisions are passed exparte. Appeals lie to the Raja if made 
within mouth. Trifling criminal cases arc disposed of by the 
Poujdar, the Raja tries graver offences. Capital cases alone, 
are committed by the Raja for trial before the Political Court of 
Criminal Judicature presided over by the Collector of Sholapoor. 
The rule of the Raja is mild and the j)oople are happy and con- 
tented. Indebtedness is the only difficulty this Chieftain has to 
contend with. To the report is ap]>cnded an agreement, dated 
3rd July, 1820, between the Hoii’ble Bast India Company and tbe 
Raja. All persons having committed crimes within the Jageer 
and w'ho take shelter in the British territories are to be given up 
to the Raja. 

In 177V) the Jageer of PruteeNidhoc then valued at Rs. 12,00,000 
came into the jiosscssion of Purushram Punt Prutee Nidheo. 
He was imprisoned by the Peshwa but was released in 1810 and 
a territory yielding two lakhs of rupees was restored to him. 
The present holder of the' Jageer is Purushiam Punt Prutee 
Nidhee, Sirdar of the Ist class, aged 23 years. He resides 
generally at Satara but has residences at Jvurar and Anud in the 
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Satara clistncts. He has one son, born d2nd March, 1854 nameA 
Krushurao, the report enumerates the principal persons of his 
Court. He pays no tribute to Government, but the Punt Sucheo 
holds Sahotra Babs, equal to about 6 per cent, on the coUections, 
on some of bis villages. The gross annual revenue is Rs. 73,014. 
The Jageer is made up of various estates scattered throughout 
the Satara territory. The religions are Hindoo and Mahomedan, 
the languages are as in the abovemeutioued Jageer. The popu- 
lation in 1850 was 65,929. 

Civil and criminal justice are administered in imitation of the 
mode in the Satara territory. A Schoolmaster from the Board of 
lOducation has been appointed at Atparee. In the other villages 
there are indigenous Schools. In 1820 an agreement was en- 
tered into between the Honorable East India Company and the 
Punt Prutee Nidhee, whieh pthced the latter under the Govern- 
ment of the Rajah of Satara, the report contains the agree- 
ment. 

In 1822, Chimnajee Shunkur Punt Sucheo was adopted by 
Shunkur Rao. The name of the present Chief is Chimnajee Rugoo- 
nath Punt Sucheo. He is aged 25, and has one son, his usual 
place of residence is Bhorc, the report enumerates the principal 
persons of his Court. ** On his adoption in 1 837, he was required 
to pay a Nuzur of Re. 53,021-8-0 to the Raja of Satara, and a 
Nuzur of Rs. 27,703 to the British Government, on account of 
the possessions held %y the Jageerdar within the Rajahs and 
British Territory.'* He pays to Government an annual tribute of 
Rs. 5275. The estimated gross annual revenue of the Jageer is Rs. 
1,16,075, in 1827 it was Rs. 2,50,000. The countiy is watered 
from wells and dams upon the streams. The roads can only 
be teavelled by bullocks or horses. The religion of the people of 
this Jageer is Hindoo and the language is Murathee. Civil and 
criminal justice are administered after the mode in the Satara 
Territoiy’^. There are indigenous Schools but no new educational 
measures have been adopted. On the 22nd April, 1820 an 
agreement was entered into between the Hon'blo East India 
Company and the Punt Sucheo, when the Punt was placed 
under the dominion of the Raja of Satara. The report contains 
the treaty, as also another dated 3d February, 1839 consequent on 
the adoption of Runjee Appa by the late Punt 'Sucheo lUighoo- 
nath Rao. 

The Chief of the Jageer of Phuitun is Moodojeerao Haik 
Kimbalkur, Sirdar of the first class, now aged 19. Oh the 
22d April, 1821 an agreement was entered into with the Nimhal- 
kur by which he was to be ooxuridered as a Jageerdar of tlie 
of Satara, but rmder the guarantee of the British Ooremnieiik 
The report contains the treaty. The usual place of reeidenoeajf ' 
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the present Chief is Phultun, he had in 1854 no issue. The 
report enumerates the principal persons of his Court. This 
Jageerdar supports 75 irregular cavalry, for the service of 
Government, at an annual expense of Rs- 23,304. The estimated 
gross annual revenue is Rs. 70,621, The area of the Jageer is 
about 400 square miles and is bounded on the North by the Poona 
Zilla, on the other sides by the Satara territory. There aro 
3720 beegas under cultivation, these are irrigated by wells. 
T he only road practicable for carts is from Sholapoor to the 
coast. The finances of this Jageer have been so arranged, that 
whilst provision has been made for the liquidation of the debts 
in a few years, Rs. 3,000 a year are to be set apart for the con- 
struction of roads, which are much wanted to develope the re- 
sources of the estate.” The religions are Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan, the languages spoken are Murathee, Canarese, and Hin- 
doostanee. Civil and criminal justice are administered as in 
tlie Satara territory. Measures are being taken for tlie esta- 
blishment of an lllnglish School at Phultun. A Vaccinator was 
appointed in a. d. 1845. In a. i>. 1854 he had vaccinated about 
7,219 children, one-seventh of the population. 

The Jut and Kurjee Mahals were in December, 1823 con- 
ferred upon Ramrao Dufle. They were then estimated at Rs. 
1,90,000 but owing to mismanagement they did not yield above 
Rs. 4,0000. T he present Chief is Amrootrao Dufl^ and his age 
is 21. In 1854 he had no male issue, the^eport enumerates the 
principal persons of his Court. He pays a Deshmookee Bab 
of Co’s. Rs. 4,738-14 a year to Government, and supports for 
their service a contingent of 50 irregular cavalry at a yearly 
expense of Rs. 12,310. The estimated gross annual revenue 
is Rs.- 61,652. The Jageer is situated to the South of the 
Satara territory and its area is about 700 square miles. It 
is of the greatest importance to this Jageer that, notwithstanding 
its debts amounting to Rs. 46,651 a portion of its revenues 
should be devoted to the development of its resources by means 
of public works.” The population in 1848 was estimated at 
58,794, the religions and languages as in the Jageer of Phultun. 
Civil and criminal justice as in the Satara Territory. Mea- 
sures are being taken for the establishment at Jut of an English 
School. There are indigenous Schools in the Jageer. A Vac- 
cinator was appointed in 1849. In May, 1854 he had vac- 
cinated 1-1 4th of the population. A treaty was entered into 
with the Dufle Kur on the 22d April, 1820 by which he was 
‘'considered a Jageerdar of the Raja of Satara, but under* 
the gu&rantee of the British Government.’' “ Some pains have 
been taken^^to give the minor Chiefs in thre Satara tei’ritory 
an education that may enable them to conduct with credit the 
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important duties they are destined to discharge. The tendency 
o£ Muratha Chie& is to tall into sloth and self>indalgence, and 
to leave their estates to be mismanaged by clever but unprinci- 
pled officials. It requires, therefore, constant watchfulness on. 
the part of the Agent for the British Government to prevent the 
linances from falling into confusion, and the pay of the establish- 
ments from getting into arrears. The British Government being 
bound, not only by treaties with those Chiefs, but by the supre- 
maty they hold in IndLa, to require good government at their 
liands, a careful supervision over their affairs is absolutely neces- 
sary, for the sake of the Jiigecrdars themselves, as well as of the- 
people subject to their authority.*'' 


HISTORY OP THE RAJAS OF SATARA. 

Bombay Records, No. XLI. — Neio Series. 

Ox the Ist January, 1837 Major General Briggs transmits to 
Government a few brief notes relative to the Histoiy of the 
Rajas of Satara and of the Satara Jageerdars. 

In 1707 when Sahoojee was released by the Moguls, his aunt 
Tarabaee ruled as Regent in the name of her son over the territory 
acquired by Sivajee. The dissensions between Tarabaee and her 
nephew Sahoojee led to a division of interests, and Sumbajee, the 
half-brother of her son Raja Ram kept possession of the south- 
ern tract, till at length his title to a separate kingdom was 
admitted and a Partition Treaty was drawn up on the 36th April, 
3 731. The treaty is appended to the report. At this time the 
Peshwas of Satara made demands for Cnouth on the Empire of 
the Mogul and began to make those conquests which contributed 
to the extent of their sway. In 1749 the house of Sivajee reach- 
ed the plenitude of it's power. The sum for the privy purse for the 
Pesliwa then scarcely exceeded 6 lakhs as appears from a docu- 
ment (Appendix B) attached. On the death of Sahoojee the 
expenditure was still farther reduced as is shewn by an ab- 
stract account of the receipts and disbursement prepared in 1760 
by Nana Saheb, a translation of which is appended. The Rajas of 
Satara were always respectably and even liberally treated by 
the Peshwas. Nana Furnavees directs, in a letter still extant 
and dated 17th May, 1791, Sudaseo Auund "not to allow the 
marriage ceremony of the Raja’s daughter to exceed 60,000 
Rs.’^ The movements of troops, preparations for war and the 
favourable i^esults of battles f^nd campaigns were regularly re- 
ported to the Raja. However, after the effort made by the Raja 
of Satara to emancipate himself in February,' 1798, the treat- 
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ment of the llajas underwent a eliauge. Henceforth they werS 
close prisoners and allowed only a mock dignity. At the cloi^ 
of the w'ar motives of policy induced the British Government 
to raise the fallen dynasty and a territory was accordingly 
assigned to tlie Raja of Satara. The history of the Satai'a 
Jageerdars has been summarised above. 


HISTORY OF THE BHONSLAYS OF SATARA. 

Bombay Records^ N'o. XLI. — 'New Series. 

On the 15th Api'il, 1848 Mr, H. B. E. Frere, the Resident at 
Satara transmits to Government a narrative of the early history 
of the Bhonslays. 

The heroic genealogy of this house is traced through the 
Ranas of Odeypoor and Cheytore to the Sissoday Raja of 
Asseer conquered and slain by Shahlivahan whose era commen- 
ces in A. D. 77. The only historical value of the legend is, 
that it corroborates other proofs that the Bhonslays were of 
Rajpoot origin. Their authentic history commences W’ith 
Kellojee who was succeeded as head of the house by Mallojec. 
Mallojee built the tank at Mahadeo and was, with the title of 
Raja, ** commander of 1,000 horse in charge of the important fort 
at Sewnere with the Poona and Soopa Purgunas in Jageer.’* He 
was succeeded in his Jageers by Shahjee, tlie father of Venkajee 
and Sivajee. The history of Sivajee is detailed at length in the 
report, he was engaged in constant warfare with Anrungzebe 
and with the Beejapoor Government from which, just before 
his death? he exacted as tlie price of his alliance, the cession 
of the claims of sovereignty over the Carnatic and Tanjore 
districts. Sivajee died on the 5th April, 1630. His son Sum- 
bajee w'as then in the fort of Punala. A conspiracy was entered 
into by his step-mother Soyerabaec to seize his person and 
to place her own son Raja Ram on the throne. Raja Ram 
obtained the throne, but the attempt to seize Sumbajee fail- 
ed. Dissension soon broke out amongst the conspirators and 
Sumbajee ascended his father’s throne. He behaved with great 
cruelty to his opponents and imprisoned Raja Ram. Finally he 
gave himself up to sensuality, was captured in a state of in- 
toxication by a party of Mogul troops and was publicly tortured 
and executed bv the orders of Aurungzebe at Tolapoor. Raja 
Rdm succeeded as Regent during the minority of Sumbajee’s 
son, Shahoo, who was not long afterwards taken prisoner by the 
Moguls. Raja Ram died at Singuf in March, If 00. Immediately 
on his death Tarabaee his “ elder widow” proclaimed her own 
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son Sivajee. But on Aurungzebe^s death in 1707 Shalioo was 
released by his successor and promised great additions to his 
kingdom if he would remain faithful to the Moguls. Shahoo 
quickly made himself master of Satara and imprisoned Tarabaee. 
But bred up in the indolence of a Mogul Court he left. all affairs 
in the hands of an able minister. He died in a state of imbe- 
cility, childless but leaving an adopted son Ham Raja the grand- 
son of Tarab^e. Before his death he engifted the Peshwa with 
the sole management of the Muratha- empire, he also directed 
that Kolhapoor, then governed by Sumbigee the son of Raja 
Ram, should be always considered as an independent kingdom. 
A partition treaty was in 1731 executed between the two king- 
doms, a translation of which is appended. Bam Raja, who suc- 
ceeded, died on the liitli December, 1777, having a short time 
before his death- adopted Abba Saheb the sou of Trimbukjee 
Bhonslay. This adopted son Avas formally enthroned under the 
title of Shahoo. He was always kept a close prisoner. His son 
Purtab Sing succeeded and was closely confined by the Peshwa 
Bajee Rao. He and his family Aver5 captured after the action 
of Ashtch, 20tli Februar}^, 1818, by the British and on the 11th 
April he was formally enthroned by the Commissioner. On the 
25th September, 1819 a- treaty was concluded between the British 
Government and tlie Raja ceding to him the districts he subse- 
quently possessed. On his part he was bound to hold his territory 
subordinate to the British Government, not to increase or dimi- 
nish his military force without its sanction and to abstain from 
holding all intercourse with persons not his subjects excep'ting 
through the Resident. The British Government charged itself 
with the defence of his kingdom. The Raja violated his treaty, 
was deposed in 1839, and died at Benares in 1847. He left 
only one daughter but was reported to have adopted Bulwunt 
Sing Bhonslay, as his son. His next brother having in 1821 
died without issue the third brother Shahjec alias Appa Saheb 
succeeded in A. d. 1839 and died 5th April, 1848, leaving no 
issue. The repoi’t* contains a proclamation issued on the 11th 
February, 1818, by the Honorable Mounts tuart Elphinstone and 
the projiositions made to Bajee Rao bn the 1st of June, 1818, 
and accepted by him. 


CLIMATE OF SATARA. 

Bombay Records, No. XLI. — New Serieww 


The small tract of Satara comprises from west to east three 
different lines of climate. The mountain climate of the chain 
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of the Westei'n Ghats ** characterised by % higlily rarefied air, 
a cool temperature, and almost continuous heavy rain, with 
dense fogs, during the south-west monsoon/* The second divi- 
sion comprises a tract of from 30 to 40 miles ip breadth lying 
between the base of the Western Ghats and a range of hilJs 
which branch off from the Mahadeo Hills about six or eight 
miles east from the Salpa Ghat and run nearly parallel to the 
Western Ghats. This tract consists of a succession of vallej'^s 
at an elevation of from 2,000 to 2,500 feet watered by the 
Upper Krisliua, the Koina, Yena, and Wasna. Here the heat 
and aridity of the summer months are moderated by regular 
sea-breezes ; while a moderate fall of rain and an agreeable tem- 
perature characterise the climate. 

The eastern and largest section of Satara consists of open in- 
land plains. The climate is marked by dry bleak winds in the cold 
months, by great heat, untempered by sea breezes and extreme 
aridily in the hot months and by scanty rains and frequent 
droughts the influence of the south-west monsoon being scarcely 
felt. The cantonment of Satara lies in Lat. 17* 40' N., and 
Long. 74' 2' E., nearly in the centre of the second division. It is 
built upon a gently rising ridge. The town of Satara is 
situated immediately under the hills and is exposed to greater 
heat and receives inoi*e rain than the cantonment. It is sup- 
plied with excellent water conveyed by aqueducts from the sum- 
mit of Uteshwur, whereas the water of the cantonment is brack- 
ish and is supplied by wells. The hot season sets in about the 
begijining of March and the rainy season lasts from the 10th to the 
20th June. In this season there is liability to excessive transitions 
of temperature between the day aiid the night. The average 
fall of rain from 1850 — 54 was 39^ inches of which two-thirds 
fell during the monsoon months. The month of October connects 
the rainy and the cold season, which commences in the first 
week of November. The temperature in the four winter months, 
excluding October, ranges from 68^* to 76^'. The climate 
of Satara in its physical and physiological ^properties holds an 
intermediate place between tlio low-lying provinces of Guzerat 
and the Konkun and the mountain stations. A table of meteoro- 
logical observations from 1844 to 18’47 is aj^xx^nded. 


DISEASES OF SATARA. 

'Xtomhay Records, No. XLJ . — New Series. 

Sat AH A has proved singularly healthy to European officers 
and their families. Fevers arc rare except in the ease of those 
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who have contracted them elsewhere. When a case of primary 
remittent fever occurs it is generally of an insidious and danger* 
ous character. Sporadic bowel complaints^ are less common than 
at Poona. Of the diseases incidental to nativea. fevers stand, 
at the head df the list. They amount to nearly e&e*sixth of the 
whole cases treated, cutaneous diseases are next in point of £re* 
quency and constitute about one*tenth of the cases treated. B.beu* 
xnatism is seldom met witlf. Dysentery and diarrhoea are neither 
frequent or* common, and occur only during the rainy season. 
Dyspeptic affections and dracunculus are very prevalent. In 
the Company’s 3 regiments stationed at Satara the cases of guinea 
worm have usually iucreased during each successive jear of 
residence, whilst in the Raja’s infantry regiment there has been 
comparatively little increase. Scrofolous affections are of fre- 
quent occurrence. Pulmonary diseases and hepatic affections 
are rare. Paralytic affections are frequently met with. Hemi- 
plegia is the most common form wdiich the disease assumes and 
the speech is much less frequently aficctcd by it than in Europe, 
Humid asthma is not unfrcqueutly met Avith amongst the aged. 
Few other diseases arc deserving of particular notice. The dis- 
charge of larvoe, from the nose and more rarely from the ear is 
not at all an uucommoji aflection Avith the natives. 


CENSUS OF THE SATARA DISTRICTS. 

Bombay Records, No. XLT, — New Series. 

Tub Census under the supervision of Mr. H. B. E. Frere 
AA'as taken on the 16th September, 18-18. The month of Septem- 
ber AA Es chosen as being a general harvest mouth and one of the 
best for ascertaining the stationary population. The Census 
tables are appended to the report. The total j»opulatioii of the 
lapsed Satara districts was 9,63,069, of tlic Jageers was 3,61,453 
thus giving a grand total of 13,24,508, of this number 6,89,286 
were males and 6,35,222 AA’^ere females. The number of houses 
in the lapsed districts was 1,50,608, that in the Jageers was 
62,954 from which avc have a total of 2,13,562, of these only 
65,709 were tiled. The number of vehicles in the lapsed dis- 
tricts was 8682 and in the Jageers 1633. 'Out of these 10,315 
carts, 6,614 had wheels of stone. In the Jageers and lapsed 
districts there were 67 elephants, 28,359 horses, 270 camels 
7,69,163 cows and bullocks, 1,92,978 buffaloils, 7,35,769 sheep 
and goats and 8630 asses and mules. From the tables it is ap- 
parent that the females above 60 years of age are every where 
in excess of’the males, in the general proportion of abpnt 11 
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males to 17 females. Between tbe ages of 13 and 60 the males 
are every where, except in the Walwey and Koregaum Betas and 
Phultun Jageer in excess of the females, the proportion being 
56 males to ,53 females. Under 12 there are 63 male 
children to 474 females. On the whole m^l^ are in ex- 
cess of females in the proportion of 86 to 79. The general pro- 
portion of persons in a family is 5|th8 and of children under 13 
about l^ths. The great paucity of the means of transport as 
shewn by the returns of vehicles will hardly escape the notice 
of. Government.’^ Akulkot with 77,000 inhabitants has but 100 
vehicles and several of the Satara districts are as badly off. The 
small Jageer of Phultun possessing three lines of road passable 
for carts is the best in this respect. With a population of 47,000 
it has 568 carts. The reason for this deficiency of the means of 
transport is the want of good roads. 


REVENUES AND RESOURCES OF THE LAPSED 
SATARA TERRITORY. 

Bombay Records, No. XLI. — -New Series. 

Mb. T. Ogilvy, late Commissioner of Satara reports upon the 
revenue settlement of that territory for the official year ending 
30th April, 185 1, From the report it appears that \mder the Ex 
Raja, the late Raja and the British Government, the gross reve- 
nues averaged Rs. 31,80,377, Rs. 31,30,350, and Rs. 30,80,746 
respectively. The acttual realisations were Rs. 14,33,241, Rs. 
13,64,380 and Rs. 15,73,173 under each, whilst the disburse- 
ments were Rs. 13,79,5 19, Rs. 13,76,895 and Rs. 14,25,052. 
There was a surplus during the first period of Rs. 53,603 a 
deficiency during the second of Rs. 13,615 and a surplus Airing 
the last period of Rs. 1,47,121. At the time of the report it 
was anticipated, that revenues to the amount of Rs. 1,50,000 
would be abandoned, as arising from objectionable sources, but, 
as the pensions then amounted to Rs. 3,33,329-11 per annum 
it was thought that when they were reduced to the ordinary 
average of 6,000 ’Rs. there would still be a surplus of about 
Rs. 1,50,000 a year. The outstanding balances which have accu- 
mulated since 1825-36 amount to Rs. 11,36,037-9-10, exclusive 
of Rs.. 83, 359-1# on account of fees leviable from caste suitors, 
of these a small portion only will be recoverable on account of 
the time elapsed and the defective state of the revenue records. 

The territory of Satara comprises the 11 districts of “ Satara, 
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Turgaum, Kurar, Walwey, Jowlee, Wa«c, Koregaum, Tvliaiia- 
poor, Khutao, Punderpore and Beejapoor, exclusive of the 
territories of independent Chiefs/^ The first six named are the 
most populous and fertile, the last four have been depopulated 
by war and famine. In the western division of Satara the 
irrigated lands produce four crops and the unirrigated lands two 
crops in a season, whilst in the east the irrigated lands produce 
only two and the unirrigated but one. The culturable land in the 
territory contains 29,23,167 beegas of which 26,62,283 beegas 
are cultivated^ The laud under cultivation yields Rs. 31,60,793 
or Rs. 3,58,333 less than the Itumal. Of that little more 
than half is due to Government. The culturable land lying waste 
would if cultivated yield Rs. 78,930. The assessment is in 
all cases upon the land and not upon the crop. On irrigated 
land it averages Rs. 20-8, on unirrigated Rs. 14, on rice land 
Rs. 17 and on hill side lapd Re. 1-13 a beega. A reduction 
of the assessment is necessary on account of the fall in i)riccs. 
Uruler the Rajas the emoluments f)f hereditary officers wefte 
very inadequate, they are now raised to a standard inoi*e com- 
mensurate witli their responsibilities. The village accounts which 
were kept on loose leaves and tiever balanced at the end of the 
year, are now regularly kept. The day books are balanced daily 
and the accounts of individuals yearly ; receipt books arc given to 
each cultivator, in w'hich their payments are regularly entered. 
The fame improvements, have been introduced into the mode 
of keeping district accounts. Formerly no care was taken to 
realise the revenue by instalment and the ryots were pressed for 
])ayment when they should have been left undisturbed to their 
agricultural pursuits. Instalments are now collected at those sea- 
sons when it is most convenient for the cultivators to pay them 
and the district officers are made responsible. It was always 
necessary under the native rule to make lai’ge yearly remissions 
which however rarely reached those who needed them. Fields 
whoso crops are stated to have failed are now minutely in- 
spected by the village and district officers and remissions arc 
granted after carefid enquiiy. Annexed to the repoid there is a 
list of the cereals and pulses and of the oil and fibrous plants 
w'hich this country now yields. In 1851, 9515 beegas of native 
sugar-cane and 5,535 of Mauritius cane wei'c grown. Of 
tobacco there were 5,884 beegas and of cotton 11,155 beegas. 
It is estimated that about 36,727 acres might be cultivated with 
cotton in the Satara district. But in 1851 upwards of 4,000 
beegas of land, sown with New Oilcans cotton seed, owing to 
an unusually adverse season almost entirely failed. Works 
for the improvement of old roads and the creating new ones 
are proceeding most energetically. The report touches u])on 
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ihcT flax, fruit trees, timber and saft of the district and 
proceeds to name the objectionable taxes. I'he native sheep 
arc good, but the attempt to improve the breed by crossing them 
with the merino sheep failed. The country still furnishes a 
small supply of horees for exportation to the Nizam’s territory. 
Mr. Ogilvy strongly recommends the adoption of Captain Hart’s 
proposition to devote Rs. 1,00,000 a year to irrigation. The 
reporter suggests that he may be permitted to grant land on 
Meeras tenure, which compels the R}'^©! to pay the rent of his 
land even when it lies waste. The quit rents in the Reejapoor 
district require revision. Statements of the quantity of cotton 
grown from 1819 to 1851 are annexed to the reports as also arc 
appendices whose contents have been summarised above. 


QLD PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND MANUSCRIPTS OF 

REEJAPOOR. 

Bombay Records, No. XLI. — New Series, 

The report commcnce.s by giving extracts from certain letters 
which passed between the Resident and the late Raja relative 
to the preservation of certain ancient buildings. 

In 181-9 Mr. Frere submits a report regarding the Arabic MSS. 
at Beejapore. He says that they are apparently the remains 
of a Royal Library. They arc kept in the Assur Mahal one of 
the few large buildings which arc still in tolerable preservation. 
It stands upon a large tank and consists of a great hall enclosed 
on three sides and open only to the east, on which side the 
roof is supported by lofty wooden columns of great size, between 
these formerly hung enormous screens of rich cloth. The hall 
is 120 feet long by 35 feet broad. The remainder of the build- 
ing is divided into two stories. The upper floor contains some 
rooms one of which is used for stores and the other is the shrine 
of the Tubrook. Between them is “ the usual T-shaped audience 
chamber, the horizontal portion occupying the length of the 
building, and the perpendicular opening ov\t as a kind of gallery 
or balcony, looking into the great hall. From this gallery the 
relics are annually exposed to the view of the crowd below. 

. The lower or ground -floor is occupied by a room under that 
in which the relics are kept, whence unbelievers are excluded, 
lest they should do disrespect to the relics above. Adjoining 
this room is the one appropriated to the library. 

This latter is a small apartment, fitted up with shelves, divid- 
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ed. into cupboards, in which the books were formerly arranged ; 
but the white-ants had found their way through the walls iu 
various directions, and the books are now kept in boxes. 

They appear to have been entirely neglected of late years, till 
visited by the late Mr. C. D'Oehoa, a French subject of Spanish 
descent, who travelled in this country six or eight years agO/^ 
A translation of the catalogue drawn up in 18i9by Humeed-ood- 
deen Hukcera of the manuscripts of the Library prepared by 
Mr. J, C. Erskine is appended. 

On the 10th December, 1852 the Rev. J. Wilson, n, n. says 
that the collection at Beejapore is one of considerable value. 
Its special interest consists however in its forming the body of 
the works which were the fountains of religion and law to the 
Beejapoor dynasty from a. n. 1489 to a. t>. 1G72. In Grammar 
and Lexicography it contains few manuscripts of any value, in 
Logic it is copious, in Arithmetic, Mathematics and Astronomy 
it docs not offer much of interest, though only a few of them are 
known, of works of poetry, geography and history it is nearly 
entirely destitute. Dr. Wilson recommends that the entire col- 
lection shoxild be sent to the Court of Directors, it should not be 
broken up in Bombay. 

On the 23d February, 1850, Mr. Hart prepared an estimate for 
the probable expense of repairing the Ebram Roza, the Taj 
Bowrec, Mehtree Mahal, Jumma Musjid, Assur Moobaruk, 
Goola Goorauz, Begum Tulao and Torwa NtdL The estimate 
amounted to Rs. 5200, which sum however will not put the 
buildings in efficient repair but will merely stop the leaks and 
support the portions most injured. Captain Hart did not re- 
commend the expenditure of even thi§ sum being of opinion 
that it was more urgently required for works of practical utility. 
In this Mr. Frere differs from Mr. Hart. He says that the 
ruin of buildings which arc both larger and finer than anything 
to be found at Ahmedabad or Aurungabad and inferior only, if 
inferior, to the finest buildings at Delhi and Agra will be cer- 
tain, speedy, absolute, and irremediable.’^ He therefore trusts 
that for the sake of art and for the character of the Government 
the amount applied for may be sanctioned. He further men- 
tions that Captain Hart having had occasion to remove the 
library from the Assur Moobaruk the fragments of a black, 
letter quarto English Bible add a black letter Portuguese book 
were discovered, these give further evidence of the magnitude 
of a library which 200 years ago was thus not without specimens 
of the literature of foreign nations and creeds. The report con- 
cludes with a translation of a letter, from the last Mahomedau 
King of Beejapore to Aurungzebe, the date of which was some 
time previoxis to a. ». 1680. 
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ASSESSMENT OF THE OMERKOTE DISTRICT. 

Bombay liecords, No. XJL. — New Series. 


Lieutenant Colonel John Jacob, c. b. in a letter to the 
Governor of Bombay dated the 11th June, 1856 remarks upon 
Lieut. Tyrwhitt's reports on the settlements effected by him in 
the Omerkoto district. Tliis district is divided into the lands 
lying contiguous to the Narra and to those bordering upon the 
tract of sand-hills. To the latter Lieut. Tyrwhitt’s report is 
confined. Until two years ago all these lauds were held in lease 
by the heads of the Soda tribe, and though the revenue collected 
by Government was but 6000 Rs., yet under this arrangement 
there was much oppression. In 1854-55 the fields were leased to a 
Syud for Rs. lJi,500. In 1855-56 a light assessment was fixed which 
amounted to Rs. 24,000, or quadruple of that which was realised 
under the lease of the Sodas. Rields of from 1 to 10 beegas 
in extent pay 2 Rs. annually, those containing from 10 — 20 pay 
8 Ils., those from 20 to GO pay 5, whilst all above 60 pay 8 Rs. 
The average assessment is therefore 3 annas a beega. Cultiva- 
tion under this light a.ssessmcnt has greatly increased. Lieute- 
nant Tyrwhitt further states that many old pukka wells are 
being brought under reiiair. Many roads have been made. Of 
these a statement is annexed as also is a list of buildings 
constructed since tlic conquest. To the report are attached, 
a memorandum of Mr. Frore’s regarding the assessment of the 
desert lands of Ornerkotc, a statement shewing the amount of 
land occiqiied free of assessment and a table exhibiting the 
annual revenue from ISIG to 1856. In 1843 itwasRs. 411-11-3 
and in 1856 Ils. 20,663-10-6.* There is a further statement of 
the average size of all the fields of the Omerkote district from 
one beega and iqiwards. 


REVENUE SETTLEMENT OF THE THURR DISTRICT. 

Bombay Records, No. XL. — Neio Series. 

On the 3rd June, 18.56 the Acting Commissioner of Sind 
t ransmits to 4hc Governor of Bombay letters from Lieutenant 
Shortt rciiortiftg the completion of the Revenue Settlement in 
the Thurr, Tlio areas brought under survey and settlement 
consist of a light sandy soil, generally poor, and barely remu- 

• Of this Btnn K«. 5,133-8-11 form the revenue of Nuhbo^ur, previously in- 
cludud in tbu Jooda Talooka, 
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nerative. The cost of the survey has been Rs. ] 308-7-6. The 
population is estimated at 29,700 of whom some 3000 are 
merchants, 3000 Mussulman shepherds and the remaining 23,700 
are cultivators or herdsmen. As a whole the people are empha- 
tically pastoi'al in their habits. The pasturage in the sand-hills 
is nutritious and the breed of cattle is fine. Tlie assessment 
lias been calculated upon the average price ol the staple pi'oduce 
bajree — as this grain has been selling in the cheapest markets 
of the district. The capabilities of the soil do not vary so as 
to cause any great difference between the rates levied in any 
two localities. In no instance is the assessment higher than 
8 annas a beega, w'hilst the average is 3 annas. The term of 4;hc 
settlement is 10 j’^ears. The financial result of the settlement 
is satisfactory. The statement apiicnded to the report shows 
that the annual assessment now- recommended will amount to 
Rs. 10,428-11-3. The largest revenue collected during the 
past ten years has been Rs. 10, .527-4-11 thus shewing an 
increase of Rs. 5901-6-4 under the proposed settlement. This 
increase is owing to the extended cultivation and the abolition of 
customs and frontier dues. In a country so entirely dcpeiidcnt 
upon rain as the Thurr, the reporter suggests that the culti- 
vators should be relieved of the chance of the total failure of 
crops in years when no rain falls or so little as not to admit of 
the grain being sown.” Out of 13 years from 1843 to 1850, 7 
have been years of famine. The whole of the land under cul- 
tivation in the Thurr is about 46 square miles. The area of 
Thurr is 4,500 square miles. At present immense tracts of 
land are kept without cultivation and without w'ater, merely 
from the opposition* of the headmen of the villages whose 
chief and indeed sole wealth being cattle^ they oppose any efforts 
towards cultivation. Lieutenant Shortt recommends that to 
each village a Patel should be appointed who should be paid by 
having a small portion of waste land rent free. Various state- 
ments are affixed to the report which have been summarized 
above. 


THURR AND PARKUR DISTRICTS. 

Bombay Records, .No. XL. — New Series. 

On the 2l8t January, 1856 the Commissioner of Sind forwards 
a report from Lieutenant Raikes on the Thurr and Parkur Dis- 
tricts to the Governor of Bombay. Mr. Frere reiharks that these 
districts compri^ an area of 6,100 square miles and a population 
of 44,000 souls which he esteems below the truth. 
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OeograpUicully tliey are nothing more than the Southern 
extremity of the Great Desert which from Ferozepiiiare to the 
Kuun of Kutch separates the Valley of the Indus from the rest 
of India. 

The Thurr consists of a tract o^ sand-hills shaped like the 
■waves of the sea. They are not composed of moving sand and 
have probably been thrown up by volcanic action. They are 
covered wHh coarse nutritious grass. 

The Parkur district forms a sort of Peninsula, jutting out into 
the R.unn. Here primitive focks take the place of sand-hills and 
the level country differs but little from that of Northern Guzerat. 
The western ])ortions of I'hurr are inhabited by tribes cognate 
to those of Sind. In Parkur there* are no rivers, the surface is how- 
ever covered with tanks of w'hich very few arc now perfect. They 
liowevcr appear to have been in use until within the last century 
and a half. Probably the decline of the Mogul Dmpirc led to the 
dissolution of social order in the distant dependencies of Thurr 
and Parkur. 

On the conquest of Sind the principal men of these districts 
went in a body to Colonel Roberts, then Resident at Bhooj-and 
begged that they might be under his jui'isdiction. Their 
request was submitted to the Governor of Sind and as no more 
politic arrangement could have been made, it "was granted. 
Colonel Roberts determined to raise from the Khosas a body of 
irregular horse, to provide means for the subsistence of the Soda 
Chiefs and to abolish the transit duties. On the departure of 
Colonel Roberts, Lieutenant Raikes under the title of Deputy 
Magistrate and Collector of Kutch, fulfilled the duties of an 
ofiice entirely distinct from the Kutch A^ncy. For some years 
past the expen.scs of the Thurr and Parkur districts have exceed- 
ed the income. In 1848-19 the revenue was 23,277 and the 
expenses 43,728, in 1854-55 the revenue was 7,172 and the 
charges 35,392. As there was little prospect of increasing 
the income, a proposition rvas made to the Rao of Kutch to 
undertake the management of the districts. Mr. Frcrc, 
’before the arrangement was carried into effect, in the cohl 
Avealhcr of 1851-55 visited the Thurr. There the principal 
Chiefs and Icadittg men expressed strongly their ojnnions 
against the measure. They said ** * that the supposed wish of 
Government to get relieved from so unprofitable a possession w'as 
not unreasonable ; that the Rao was an excellent ruler, and 
that they had ttreat confidence in his governing them with jus- 
tice, — but that he was mortal, and they had no guarantee for the 
c'haracter of his successor ; that they had been now for some 
years under '^the British Government, in the enjoyment of a 
degree of iKacc and good gcycriunent of which the mcmoi y of 
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roan in their remote comer of the world afforded no prece- 
dent, — person and property were more secure tlian in any of 
the provinces around, and this was particularly the case in 
comparison with the neighbouring States of Marwar or Kat- 
tywar ; crime of any kind was rare, violent crime almost 
unknown and they always wound up with an urgent prayer 
that ‘ Government would leave them as they were under 
liieutcnan Raikes, and not sell them to any one, neither to the 
Rao of Kutch nor to their own Chiefs collectively, nor to any 
one of them/ On this latter point there seemed no difference of 
opinion between the Chiefs themselves and the lower orders. 
As Mr. Frere felt that the Government would not refuse their 
request, he, in eonjunction with .Lieutenant Raikes, con- 
sidered what could be best done towards equalising the expendi- 
ture, The town duties, which had been relinquished soon after 
the conquest of Sind, could not again be imposed. Their 
abolition had been attended with the best effects. It has been 
reported more than once by the Deputy Collector that in 
seasons which under the old system would have been years of 
famine, and wdien all the people would have quitted the country, 
they have left their familes bcliind, and fed them with imported 
grain, sent in from the neighbouring provinces, to which a 
few of the men drove their cattle, instead of the whole tribe 
being obliged to emigrate bodily, as would have been their 
only resource while the town duties acted as a heavy tax on 
importation.'*' 

The Mookyee Salt Lake Avas in former years a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the C'liiefs. Mr, Frere accordingly proposes 
that the export of Salt from Mookyee be again allowed. An- 
other method which Ml*; Frere considers perfectly feasible is to 
“ impose an excise on Ghee which is one of the few staples in 
Thurr." 

The money derived from these sources may with a better 
management of the lat>d I’cvenue, equalise in some measure the 
receipts and the expenditure. 

The collections on account of the land revenue during the 
ten years 1815 — 55 inclusive varied from Rs. 2,482 to Rs. 
10,527 and averaged about 7,000 Rs. per annum. Nearly all 
the fields in Thurr have been registered and a cash assessment 
has been fixed at a moderate rate. Mr. Fi’ere suggests that a 
sum of 500 Rs. per annum be devoted to the repair of the tanks, 
he is of opinion that much in this way might be done to improve 
the revenue. The district is far from being a useless possessiuu. 

1st. It is a great cattle breeding country. 

2ud, It affords a route for merchandise between Mandavee 
and Maru ar. Mr. Frere suggests that the Thurr and Parkur Dis- 
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tricts be placed under a Political Agent and no longer be admi- 
liistered by an officer attached to another Agency. Mr. S. N. 
llaikcs observes ‘‘that portion of the Thurr Dhat, or Little 
Desert, under my charge is a strip, as it were, lying on the 
northern side and along the Runn of Kutch.’^ Along the edge 
of the Runn water may be obtained at th 3 depth of one or two 
fathoms, in some places it is brackish but generally drinkable. 
Tlic extremes of heat and cold are greater in Thurr than in 
Kutcli, while the rainy seasons gencraly correspond. 

The chief towns in Thurr with thlir populations, are noted 
below : — 


“ Vecrawow, 
Mitlco, 
Tslamkote, 
Decpla, 


1,537 

2,055 

022 

CG4 


Ballearcc, 

l^eetapore, 

Guddra, 


212 

458 

228 


The population of the Desert portion of the Deputy Collec- 
torate is about 29,700, as before stated, of which 12,000 may be 
estimated as the number residing in the larger villages ; the 
remainder are scattered over the sand-hills in small hamlets 
or Thurrs, consisting of from fivQ to fifty families.'^ 

About two-thirds of the inhabitants are Mussulmans, the 
remainder arc Hindoos. In Parkur there are 26 villages and 
10,700 inhabitants. Thus Lieutenant Raikes estimates the 
population at 40,400, wdiilst Mr. Frere states it at 44,000 which 
be considers “ below the truth.*^ Lieutenant Raikes after 
enumerating the relation of these districts to the Ameers of 
Sind at the conquest, proceeds to make the same suggestions as 
Mr. Frere. The appendix gives the present and proposed es- 
tablishment for the Thurr and Parkur Districts. Lieutenant 
tlolonel Jacob in a letter to the Secretary of the Government of 
Bombay, dated 28th June, 185G, states that the 'present method 
oi* governing these districts is most unsatisfactory. An officer 
is performing a work for which lie receives nothing and w'hich 
ho can only do at the expense of the duties for which he is paid. 
Therefore in the spirit of Mr. Frere’s report he suggests that a 
Political Superintendent should be appointed for the whole of the 
Western desert. Tire Hydrabad Collectorate might then dis- 
jiense with an Assistant whose salary would partly cover the ex- 
pense of the new' office. In a further letter dated 10th July, 
1 856 he says tliab*^‘ the people of this district have the most strong 
and. invincible olijection to being transferred to the rule of Kutch.’' 
The Governor of Bombay in Council entirely concurs with all 
the suggestions of Mr. Frere with the exception of creating a 
Political Agent for Thurr and Parkur and is of opinion, that the 
officer in warge of these districts should be a first class Deputy 
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Collector and that his salary should be in proportion to the 
revenue he may derive therefrom. 


THE BIGAREE CANAL, UPPER SIND. 

Bombay Records, No, XLIl. — New Sei'ies. 

On the 6th December, 1856, Lieutenant Colonel John Jacob, 
submits to the Bombay Government a report by Captain Mere- 
wether upon the enlargement of the Bigaree Canal. In 1851 
this canal though one of the largest in Upper Sind was fast silt- 
ing up. The supply of water brought down was barely adequate 
for the small amount of existing cultivation or for the supply of 
the villagers dependent upon it for their drinking water. For 
want of an adequate supply of fresh water the wells became 
sometimes as salt as brine. From this cause not only was there 
at times the greatest distress but hundreds of acres of most ex- 
cellent land were lying waste. Lieutenant Colonel Jacob having 
brought to the notice of Mr. II. B. Frere the immense benefit 
which would accrue to all the country north of Shikarpore, 
if the Bigaree Canal were enlarged, his scheme was re- 
commended to the Government by the Commissioner of 
Sind and their approval was obtained. The work may be 
considered under four different heads. The enlargement of 
the Bigaree and Noorwah at their mouths, the enlargement 
of tlie Noorwah, throughout, the clearing of the Boodwah from 
its mouth to J acobabad and the enlargement of the tail of the 
Bigaree. The estimate for the first work was Ra. 1 ,30,094, for 
the second and third was Rs. 35,3 f 4 but an additional grant of 
Rs. 10,000 was obtained for extending the Bigaree ten miles 
further to the westward of Kouroja to where the J acobabad and 
Larkhana road passed and the grant for the execution of the 
fourth was Rs. 30,000. The first three w^orks were performed 
by contract, but the last work was undertaken by the Zemindars 
holding or wishing to hold lands on that part of the canal. An 
agreement was entered into and each Zemindar was to perform 
a certain portion of the work in proportion to the area of his 
holding which would be watered by the new eanal. In May, 
1855 the agreement was signed and the work commenced 
after the inundation. The work of excavation apportioned 
amongst the Zemindars was 3,61,69,920 cubic feet. It was 
no easy task which they had to perform. In one p2^, the 
soil was all loosje fine sand, where the banks crumbled and 
often fell in as fast as they were made, and a dust storm 
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nullified the works of days, by blowing the sand back into 
the hollow just dug. lu another part, the soil would resemble 
rock, and it had to be loosened and taken out in blocks 
like stone. This was particularly the case in one spot part 
of the share allotted to a Belooch settler. Dad Mahomed Khan, 
Jukranee, nephew of the Chief of that tribe. In the year 
1844 he had been a pi'incipal performer in the sack of Kumber, 
a village only fourteen miles from Larkhana. This man and 
his people pointed to the rock almost in despair. When the 
powra touched the ground, it recoiled as if from hard rock, 
yet with a little encouragement these men steadily persevered and 
ultimately finished their work. When the final inspection 
took place they pointed with just and honest pride to the suc- 
cess of their continued efforts and to the manner in which they 
had overcome the difficulty. From the enlargement of the 
tail of the lligarce a fact of great irnjiortanec Inis been learned 
and proved, viz. that without altering the capacity of the upper 
])oi'tion of a canal, merely having it clear and free of impediment, 
the capacity of the tail may he douhlcd without lowering the 
level of the Avator in any part one inch. Besides giving an 
tibundant su])ply of water, this plan of canal cutting has the great 
advantage, by the increased rapidity of the stream, of ]')revcnting 
the deposit of silt in the channel ; by causing it to be carried on 
and sjiread over ibo lands at the tail. Tlic Bigarce now presents 
a channel 76 miles in length navigable throughout by the largest 
boats on the Indus. Recently, on the occasion of a present of 
artillery, arms and ammunition being sent by tbe British Govern- 
ment to the Khan of Khelat, these stores, instead of having 
to follow the old route from Sukknr via Jacobabad toGundava, a 
journey of 120 miles, were conveyed by boats from Snkkur up tbe 
river to the mouth of the Bigarce and then were floated dmvri 
to Khyra Gliurec. The astonishment of the people ivas A’cry great 
and they fl eked from all directions to see the fleet of sixteen boats 
in the heart of tlic desert, Avhere boats had never been before. 
The advantages derived from so extensive an enlargement of the 
Bigarce Canal are of course numerous, but the pi’incipal one 
is the increase of revenue and consoipient improvement in the 
condition of the people. In 1852 the gross revenue derived 
from both sides of the Bigaree and its branches w’as Rs. 65,000 
the very next year when the works had been only partially 
completed it increased to Rs. 73,127. Bast year the revenue 
amounted to Rs. 1,18,576 and in 1857-58 it is estimated 
that this will further be increased to upwards of a lakh 
fiAd S. bO'lf- Since 1852, nearly tivo lakhs of beegas have been 
given away in grants, under the terms of the new rcA’cnuo 
settlement introduced in the frontier districts j that an annual 
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tax of Re. 1-4 0 per beega should be levied on one-third of the 
land in possession. This tax is not levied at once. The Zemin- 
dar is allowed the first year free, the second year he pays 16 
annas and afterward the full amount, thus he is enabled to dig 
new canals and clear the ground. Another great advantage is 
the increase of fresh water. In 1847 the well w'ater in the 
camp at Khanghur was so intensely salt that the horses would 
not drink it, but now the water in the wells remains as sweet 
and pure as may be found in any w'ell in the immediate vicinity 
of the Indus. A map of the Bigaree Canal and its sections before 
and after enlargement is appended. 

In a letter dated the 21st April, 1851, Ijieutcnant Colonel 
John .Jacob estimates that the increase of cultivation consequent 
upon the enlargement of the Bigaree Canal w ill be in a year or 
two 5000 beegas and the increase of revenue to His Highness 
Meer Ali Morad will be Rs. 30,000 and that to the British Co- 
vernment will be Rs. 89,000. In a further letter be observes “ that 
certain Zemindars, subjects of the Khan of Khelat arc with my 
permission, making Canals, from both the Bigaree and Nooru'ah, 
those from the former to supply the lands near Rojan and the 
othere leading into the heart of the desert ten miles north of 
Jacobabad.” One-half of the revenue of all lands so cultivated 
beyond the British boirndary accrvxes to the Oovernment. 

On the 17th July, 1856 Cajxtain W. H. Merewether transmits 
to Iheutenant Colonel H. B. Turner, the Superintending Engineer 
in Sind a proposition for enlarging and cleariixg the Meerzawah, 
a large offshoot from the Bigaree Canal. To eiisurc a full out- 
turn for the annual Government expenditure, he recommends that 
tlie Canal be juit into thorough order, the channtd cleared, tanks 
slo])cd and the spoil banks thrown back some distance and esti- 
mates the expenditure for these works and for making a new 
moxitli at Rs. Id, 771 -8-10. Lieutenant Colonel Turner contieives 
that a very large increase of water cannot be withdi'awn from the 
Bigaree for the Meerzawah xvithout reducing the volume ol the 
water on the Bigaree below the junction and that the shifting 
of the mouth of the Meerzawah will still further aifect the volume. 
Lieutenant Colonel Jacob how^ever recommends the scheme and 
says, that the Bigaree is certainly able to svipply the water and 
the increased drain from the main feeder will prove advantageous. 
Hrawmg ofi* more water down the Canal is equivalent to in- 
creasing its fall and thus augments the velocity of the stream. He 
estimates that the proposed work would return 50 per cent, 
annually upon its cost. Major General C. Waddington, Chief 
Engineer of Public Works observes, that there can be no doubt 
as to the truth .of the statement of Lieutenant Colonel John 
Jacob, that the incroa.scd drain from the main feeder, consequent 
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on the clearance of the Mecrzawah, irill be equivalent to in- 
creasing its fall, but at the same time he considers, that the pre- 
sent channel of the Bigaree Canal nrill be insufficient to furnish 
a full supply both to the Meerzawah and to the lower part of its 
own channel. On the 2nd of September, 1856 the Government 
approve of the provision for the proposed cut being made in the 
general statement preparatory to the next budget, and, on the 
6th December, 1856 pass a high encomium upon the merits of 
Captain Merewether and observe that the zeal and energy of 
Lieutenant Colonel Jacob appears to be participated in by all 
the young officers who have had the good fortune of being sub- 
jected to his instruction. 


CASES INSTITUTED IN THE MADRAS COURT 
OF SMALL CAUSES. 

For 1856. 

On the 3rd February, Mr. R. Burgass, tbe 1st Judge of the 
Madras Court of Small Causes forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Government, Fort St. George the returns for 1855-56, The 
Court Las now been in existence for a little more than six years 
and the report is for the sixth year of its establishment. I'he 
number of cases was 22,869 of wbich 19,340 were instituted by 
natives and the remainder by Englishmen. Thus the propor- 
tion which English suits bear to Native suits is as 1 to 5-480. 
Of the whole number of the suits instituted 15,455, *. e. more than 
half, did not involve property to a larger amount than 10 Rs. 
The Court set for 289 days and heard and deeded in that time 
21,985 coses. Of the remaining suits 46 were iindecided at 
the end of the year and 9,164 were compromised. Judgment 
was given for the plaintiff ia 10,582 cases and 1,155 were non- 
suited. In 1855, 25,171 cases were decided, thus 1856 shews a 
falling ofl‘ of 3186 suits for which no reason is assigned in the re- 
port, an explanation has however lately been afforded which the 
Government have declared perfectly satisfactory. The amount 
of fees aitd costs wae R». 52,812-1, the value of tbe property 
involved in the suits instituted was Rs. 3,29,043-13-6, the amount 
repaid to suitors 'pn account of compromised cases was Rs. 
9,140-2-6, and total net amount of fees actually carried to 
the credit of Government was Rs. 48,671-14-6. The expenses of 
the . Court were Rs. 75,294, thus the expenditure was Rs. 
31,622-1-6 in excess of the receipts. In 1S55 the fees realized 



and credited in t^e Casi 
therefore in that year the 
was considerably lower. 


CASES INSTITUTED IN THE SUPREME COURT SM AU* 

CAUSE SIDE. 

For 1856. 

On the 23d January, 1857 Mr. William A. Serle transmits 
for the information of Government the returns of cases insti> 
tuted in the Supreme Court Small Cause Side. In all there 
were 442 suits so instituted of which 90 involved a value of less 
than 100 Rs. 196 a value of more than 100 Rs. but less than 
200 Rs. and 42 a value of more than 400 Rs. but less than 500 
Rs. The judgments in 204 suits were for the plaintiffs, 43 were 
iiou-suited, 147 were compromised, 19 remained undecided and 5 
were struck out. The maximum value litigated for in any one 
suit during 1856 was Rs. 500, the minimum Rs. 100 and the 
average value Rs. 202-13-7. The whole cxx>euditurc was Rs. 
11,794-14, the net receipts were 12,783-2. 


i Account* amounted 
exees* of expen^tUP® owte 


REVISION OF TUB ClIOWKEEDAREE ASSESSMENT, 

ZILLAH BAREILLY. 

N. fV. P, Records, No. XXIX. 

Me. Horne on the 28th January, 1846 reported the comple- 
tion of the revision of the Chowkeedaree tax. In order that the 
nature of the revision, may be clearly understood, he gives a 
short resume of what ** had been done previously iu this field.’' 
When the tax was first introduced a serious riot occurred but 
order having been enforced ** the people seeing that the tax 
was for their good submitted." In 1844 Mr. Clarke appointed 
a Sudder punchayet, who increased the amount of the assessment 
25 Rs. per cent. The great objecUon to Mr. Clarke's method 
was, that the Sudder pimdhaycts usurped the functions of the 
Magistrate. This it has been Mr. Horne's chief endeavour to 
remedy. After the revision by Mr. Clarke the tax which had stood 
at Rs. 945-1-6 reached Rs. 1321-5-6 and the number of houses was 
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15,517. Iji is 15 however though the number of houses 
borne upon the register had reached 21,646, yet the amount 
of the tax had fallen off to Rs. 1,101-5-9. Nothing could prove 
more fully than this that the system was at fault, accordingly a 
revision was made and the result has been that the number of 
houses on the new register is 28,537 and the tax has nearly 
reached lls. 2,000. The first point which sti’ikes attention in 
the tabulated statements, which accompany the report, is the num- 
ber of fresh discovered houses amounting in all to 6,591. This 
w'as owing to the fact that the always formed re- 

serves, so that when any one favoured by them petitioned the Ma- 
gistrate for a diminution in his rate of assessment, and the petition 
was referred to the punehayct, they reported accordingly and 
gave in the names of one or more of the reserves as able to 
pay the remitted tax. Thus no iucrca.se to the tax occurred 
and the amount fell off by deaths and removals. The revi- 
sion of the assessment w'as carried out in the following man- 
ner. First a fair coj)y in Oordoo ami I'lnglish was sex)arate- 
ly prc])arcd of the register of the first 13 gushts or divisions of 
the city. This done, Mr. Horne, having called together the 
rcsideiits of the IMohulluh by beat of drum, proceeded to test 
the number of the houses on the register with the actual tickets 
which each resident, according to the order of ]\lr. Williams, was 
obliged to bear ui)on his house. Objections were then x)ro])osed 
against the assessment and w^cre heard by the punehayct under 
the sanction of Mr. Horne. The revised Oordoo copy of the 
register Avas afterwards jiostcd in the most central s])ot of the 
city and an officer was appointed to shew every one their jjarticu- 
lar assessment. Mr. Horne’s rates differ hut little from those 
j)rcx)arcd by Mr.JDlarke in 18 IL who assessed 


Malwozara at the rato of A i»er oeiit. on a Juniina ) 

..f Jt 8 , 500 , cxoecau.o- t.lilit ki.u. at \ 

I *01*80118 receiving moiitlily salariow at One m]>ec per coni. 

l-)eal< 3 r 8 in Sugar, EuroT»e UankerH, Sic. un ) , 

«ach houKc from ... ... ... j 

l^unKarees, Dealers iu brass, iron-ware, each hoii.se j ^ . o j 

f 4 to 8 annas per cent. 

3 .>i'a.lor 8 in Olot}u Bhoes, Taulivallahs, T^ohars, j o i. 

e..in.ont..«, home, from ... ; j 2 to 6 uimas i-or cent. 

A’"* JBL! 4 »* 43 Pbe tax is in no instance to exceed two rupees. 


The chic^ftlib^i'encc in the present rates is, that workraeit arc 
ctitirely cxlwiptcd, gold and silver wdre drawers arc taxed at 
oifc anna |i8ii*' wheel instead of four annas and the rates upon 
]>rostitutc*^ ahroffs, Government employees, brahmins, fuqueers, 
&o. Ijave be^n enhanced. Up to the date of the 1st report 31 
■ petitions against the asscssnicnt have been made to the Com- 
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miBsioner. In two of these there had been mistalces, in three 
the appellants had made false statements and the remainder 
were men of large incomes. Mr. Horne does not con- 
sider that the tax weighs heavily upon t!ie mass of the people, 
tlierc are 28,587 houses and the present assessment only 
reaches Rs. 2000 which is less than two annas a house, or if 
the population of Bareilly which is estimated at 1,32,401 persons 
bo considered, 2000 Rs. per annum is not a large sum. The 
report then proceeds to explain how the Chowkedarcc tax is to 
be expended. In July, 1855 the cost of the establishment was 
Rs. 1000, but only the dregs of the jMjpulation would serve 
as Chowkeedars at 3 Rs. a month, so Mr. Horne recommends 
that their pay be increased to 4 Rs. a month, this will entail an 
additional expense of 560 Rs. Mr. Horne further proposes that 
the coljccting establishment be increased, that the duties of 
Policemen, Jemadars, and Collcctoi’s of Tax be separated and 
that these should receive emoluments in proi^ortion to the 
extent of their division and responsibility of their office. 
These reforms entail jin additional outlay of 157 Rs. Thus 
there will be a balance of 288 Rs. for local improvements, Mr. 
Horne observes that it would be very desirable, did the funds 
admit of it, that there should bo 100 more Chowkeedars and the 
rcjiort concludes with some minor suggestions. Tlie appendices 
have been summarized above. Mr. Alexander, the Commissioner 
of Rohilcund in transmitting Mr. Horne’s report to Government 
observes, that the Chowkedaree tax has ever been unpopular with 
the nati\'e popidation and he very much doubts that the people 
“ see tliat the tax is for their own good.” He designates Mr. 
Horne’s proceedings as useful, systematic and laborious. The 
Ijieulenant Governor of tlie North West Provinces considers, that 
Mr. Horne’s measures have been conducted with great judg- 
ment, moderation and fairness and that they deserve the ai)iJroval 
of siiperior authority. !Mr. C. Horne in a letter dated September 
27th, 1856 sui)plies certain omissions in his rei)ort and observes 
1/hat the revision has stood viny fairly and “ increased eflioioney 
in the Police force has resulted.” 


SUICIDE IN BUNDELCUND. 

N. W. P. Records, No. XXIX. 


On the 3d of March, 1850, Dr. Clai-kc proceeded into the 
Bundelcuiul district but owing to the extreme heat, he was com- 
l)cllcd to return nfter a tour of 1 7 days. In so short a time Dr, 
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Clarke was unable personally to enquire into the sanitary con- 
dition of the people or to see any of those diseases said to be com- 
mon to the people of Bundelcund. But, by examining the Police 
records from 1851 to 1855 he has been enabled to tabulate the 
diseases. He moreover held frequent conversations with the balds** 
and endeavoured to elicit from them the native symptoms of the 
diseases known under the popular terms of ** baee gola ** and ** baee 
soolW which are assumed to be peculiar to Bundelcund and are so 
violent in their nature as to urge those attacked to self-destruction. 
Hr. Clarke considers that the “ baee gola ** and “ baee soolh ** are 
often nothing else but severe attacks of colic and he does not 
regard them ‘'as either specific or as peculiar to Bundelcund.** 
During 5 years from 1851 to 1855, 161 persons are reported 
to have committed suicide of whom 33 were males and 128 females. 
In 1150 of these cases physical causes and in 46 of them moral 
causes led to self destruction. Suicide prevails most in Funwaree 
pergunnah, where apparently the people are poorer and are com- 
pelled to live on food which generates abdominal disease. The 
police records do not afford sufficient da^ to judge of the effects 
of the seasons in developing suicidal tendencies. It is remarkable 
that more persons between the ages of 20 and 30, both male and 
female, have committed suicide, than at any other period of life. 
Dr. Clarke expresses his belief that though physical and moral 
causes may be regarded as incitements, yet they in no wise ex- 
plain the proneness to suicide. He affirms that as a hereditary 
taint is passed on from parent to child, so is this peculiar habit 
of self destruction. The habit will continue to develop itself until 
some stringent and cffe<;tive means are used to root it out which 
might be more readily discovered if every thannadar were furnish- 
ed with a medical form at every inquest. Mr. C. Chester in for- 
warding Dr. Clarke*s report to the Government of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces thinks, that a want of moral sense and an ignorance of res- 
ponsibility are the remote causes for so many suicides, and 
knows of no remedy but education. The proximate cause is ap- 
parently sickness, on which account ho recommends the establish- 
ment of dispensaries. 

To Dr. Clarke*s report are ax)pcnded certain remarks by Mr. 
P. O. Mayne and Mr. G. H. Preeling upon the same subject, but 
no new facts are elicited. Both of these gentlemen think that to 
punish self murderers for unsuccessful attempts at crime would 
DC useless and that to cure their disease, their mental capacity 
and means of subsistence must be improved. The Lieutenant 
Governor in an answer to the reports of Messrs. Mayne and 
Preeling considers, that every case of suicide and its concurrent 
circumstances should be noted by every Tehsildar and that penal 
iufiictiou should be reserved for cases of hardened feeling. He 
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further recommends the establishment of dispensaries, and no- 
tices that the lightest assessed perguuuahs shew the greatest num- 
ber of suicides. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING TALOOKA KOTB. 

N. rr, P. Records, No. XXIX. 

Talooka Kote in Pergunnah Ekdilla, Zillah Futtehpore, con- 
sists of 16 Mouzahs assessed at Rs. 18,805. 

The tenure is extremely intricate and perplexing and to such 
an extent have lands become subdivided, that some of the pro- 
prietors are responsible for an assessment of only a pic or a 
fraction of a pie. The most embarrassing of all the Mouzahs is 
Koto Khas where a field is shared amongst some 20 proprietors. 
Sales and mortgages consequently create much perplexity and 
perhaps half a dozen proprietors will unite together to purchase 
another proprietor’s share or half of it. Each pays what he can 
and each becomes a sharer in the proportion of his payment. 
The collections of this Talooka have always been elQfected with 
great trouble. Formerly at the time of the collection each sharer 
before the new settlement gave to the Jumokdar, his Jumoke 
of the amount for which he was responsible, which would be com- 
posed of a l^rge number of items of shares or parts of shares in 
all or nearly all the villages of the Talooka. The account of 
each proprietor had then to be adjusted for shares mortgaged or 
held in mortgage. The settlement did -not mend matters. The 
attempt to enforce Mouzahwar collections entirely failed and the 
old Jumoke system remained. The whole Talooka contained 
in effect one village and it was impossible to say that any single 
Mouzah was in balance or solvent. Now, a record of holdings 
and the distributions of proprietary right in them have been 
made in fourteen out of the sixteen villages and the late Rub- 
bee was collected in other villages. The Jumoke system is 
confined to only Kote Khas assessed at Rs. 4,514 and Khur- 
khur assessed at Rs. 786. For the latter after innumerable 
difficulties the Khewut is being prepared and for the former 
a record of possession is being drawn up. The Jumoke sys- 
tem will soon be entirely abolished. 
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SUSPENSION BllIDGES IN THE NORTH WEST 

PROVINCES. 


N. W. 1*. Records, No. XXIX. 


Colonel J. T. Boileau observes that tlie great desideratum- in 
Suspension Bridges is the substitutioix of a road-way of more 
<1 arable materials than those now in use, which consist for the 
most part of beams of wood, crossed by planks and metalled. 
Bar chain Suspension Bridges should be employed rather than 
Avirc cable especially in the hillsj. The total amount expended 
in the annual repairs of the Suspension Bridges in the North 
West Provinces has been Rs. 11,542-8-10 of which nearly a third 
was expended on the road-way. The sum expended for renewals 
and extensive repairs is Rs. 43,356-7-1 and for petty repairs 
Rs. 2,102-10-2. Thus there has been a total expenditure 
of Rs. 5,77,001-10-1 and as the total cost of construction was 
ifs. 1,88,405-5-11 the total expenditure is rather more than 305 
I)cr cent, upon the cost of the construction. The statements 
contain the details of the expenditure, cost and the time of build- 
ing ('f every Suspension Bridge in existence in 1855, in tlie N. 
W. Pi’ovinccs. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF THE PORT OF 

RANGOON. 


All imports into Rangoon pay duty at Rangoon, excepting 
goods for the \isc of the Compauy^s or Her Majesty's forces 
and those which have already paid duty at one of the Indian 
ports or are for re-exportation. 

The value of the imports from foreign ports and ports not 
subject to the Bengal Presidency was in the official year 
1856-57 Rs. 26,86,576-5-2. The value of the goods which paid 
duty at Rangoon was Rs. 20,04,701-15-1. The « duty amounted 
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to Rs. 1,10,108-6-7^. 
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The chief imxjorts are cotton goods, 

spices, spirits, inaiiufactnred metals 
and iron. The value of the cotton 
goods imported was Its. 12, .51, 558-7 10 
and the amount of duty levied was its. 
58,059-2-1 Oi. 

The value of the Free imports by 
Sea into the Port of Rangoon was Its. 
6,21,87i-0-l of Avhieh there was trea- 
sure to the amount of Its. 1,11,313. 

The imports are from the United 
Kingdom, Straits of IMalacca, Nicobar, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, Madras, tlic Coast 
of Africa, Antwerp, Bremen and Hol- 
land. 

The accompanying tahlc shews the 
relative value of the dutiable imports 
from each of the sibovo places for the 
official year Rs. 1855-56 

The export trade of Rangoon may 
be considered iindcr two heads first 
those exports which pay duty and se- 
cond those exports which arc free or* 
which arc imports re-exported. The 
statement of the export trade of Ran- 
goon does not include the ports sub- 
ject to the Bengal Presidency. 

The total A alue of the exports was 
lls. 19,30,059-0-3. The duty levied 
amounted to Rs. 16, t90-0-] Ifi^. The 
principal cx])orts are Rice, Cutch, and 
XiCad. The value of the Riee exported 
was lls. 17,98,322-7-4 and the duty 
jiaid at the rate of one aniia per 
bag of tAvo maunds Avas lls. 
42,514 0-10^, The value of the Cutch 
exported was lls. 66,000-0-11 and of 
the lead lls. 13,206-11-11. Upon each 
of Avhich a duty of 3 per cent, was 


levied. 

The value of the free exports to foreign ports and to ports 
not subject to the Bengal Presidency Avas lls. 1,83,013. The most 
noticeable exports under this head are Cutch and Timber, the 
value exported of the former was lls. 18,997 and of the latter 
lls. 34,510-.2-ir. The Cutch had iiaid Frontier Duty.^^ 
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The amount of specie exported was 
Rs. 1,06,696-4 of which 81,000 Ks. 
went to the Straits of Malacca, the re- 
maining sum Rs. 25,696-4-0 was sent 
to Madras. The value of the goods 
re-exported to Ports not subject to 
the Bengal Presidency was Rupees 
2,2360-4-2. 

The statement appended shews the 
value of the exports received by all 
foreign and Indian ports not subject 
to the Bengal Presidency. 

The total number of the ships that 
arrived at the Port of Rangoon from 
ports not subject to the Bengal Presi- 
dency was for Hie year 1855 56, 165 
possessing altogetheratonnage of 67,263 
tons. Of this number 16 were native 
craft affording a tonnage of 1526 tons 
and 35 were for Home Ports having 
a capacity for tons 21,269^. The 
number of ships under British Colours 
was 91 and their amount of tonnage 
34,425 tons and the number of steam- 
ers was 11 with a total capacity of 
6,10,8-12 tons. 

The total number of square rigged 
vessels which departed during the year 
was 151 and their tonnage was 54,405 
tons. Of this number 7 steamers of 
6,348 tons and 82 ships of 25,944 tons 
were under British Colours, 18 were 
native craft and 44 were from various 
foreign x’orts. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF THE PORT 

OF BASSEIN. 

In the official year 1855-56 the total value of the dutiable 
imports into tile port of Bassein was Rs. 84,020-15-2 and 
the gross amo^t of duty levied was Rs. 1770-l-9i. The 
chief imports wave betel-nuts and tobacco, but they were numerous 
rather than liwge. During the same year Rs. 2,08,986-5-0 
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was ^tlie value of the goods imported for re-expoxtation or for 
the use of Her Majesty^s foi’ces and therefore paying no duty ; 
out of this sum however, there was treasure to the amount of 
B,8. 62,924-8. 

The exports hy sea for 1855-56, which paid duty, were of 
the value of Rs. 3,91,209-9-6 and the value of the free exports 
hy sea was Bs. 1,84,240-6-4 including treasure to the amount 
of Bs. 5800. 

The chief export is rice, of which grain Qrs. 11,66,949-2-4 
valued at Bs. 3,87,915-1-4 were exported. The duty levied 
was 1 anna per bag of 2 maunds and the gross amount realised 
was Bs. 12,539-13-3. The value of the rice exported duty free 
was Bs. 70,172-7-4. By far the greatest portion of the rice 
was sent to the United Kingdom and to the Straits Settlements. 
The amount exported to the United Kingdom was Qrs. 9,42,217 
valued at Bs. 3,00,545-0-8, that sent to the Straits Settlements 
was Qrs. 2,24,132-2-4 valued at Bs. 80,707-7-8. Goods are 
chiefly imported from the United Kingdom, Arracan, Straits 
Settlements, KiGobxu*, Rangoon, Moulmein, Fort St. George 
and Coringa. 

The value of the imports from foreign ports and from ports 
not subject to tlic Bengal presidency for the oflicial year 1855-56 
is denoted by the following table : — 


Uiiited King- 
dom. 

Arracan. 

StraitB Settle' 

ineuts. 

Kicobar. 

R8. 

6,592 

[a., 

0 

p. 

0 

Rk. |a. 
10,986| 4 

P. 

0 

Rs. 

1 9,962 


Rs. 

480 

A. 

0 

P. 

0 


The United Kingdom, Arracan, Straits Settlements, Fort St. 
George, Nicobar, Rangoon, Moulmein enjoy the export trade. 
The value of the dutiable exports to the above places, for the 
official year 185C-57, is shewn by the accompanying table — 
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During the course of the year 76 square rigged m^seJs 
arrived. Their gross amount of tonnage was 19,482^ tons. 

Tlic dei)artures during the same time were 80 square rigged 
vessels with a tonnage of 16,727 tons. 


CENTRAL AND LOCAL MUSEUMS IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Madras Records, No. XXXIX. 

SunoiooN Edward Balfour, the officer in chnrge of the Go- 
vernment Central Museum at Madras reports that the increasing 
popxilarity of the Museum is shewn from the increased number 
of visitors. I'hc number of visitors during the year ending 31st 
June, 1850 was 3,68,873, two-thirds of the visitors to the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1854 and more than those 
to Kew Gardens or the British Museum in 1855. The expendi- 
ture for 1856-57 w’as Rs. 10,000, which gives only three ])icc 
for each visitor. The great change during the past year has 
been the formation of Zoological Gardens, there arc now' 360 
animals out of 812 which have been x’^nvehased. Catalogues of 
the minerals, in illustratioii of systematic miticralog}', have been 
Xjrintcd, as also has the catalogue of the Molluscous Animals in 
the Museum, imw embracing 2,378 species and varieties. The 
<;atalogue of all the geological sj)ccimcns lias likewise been 
eoniplctcd. In obedience to tlie orders of the Court of Directors 
the lime- stones in the Madras territories have been examined and 
^Ir. Balfour is of ox)inion that the w'hole of the compact mag- 
lU'sian lime-stones which occtar in the w’ator shed of the Kistnah 
river and its tributaries arc suitable for lithograxdiic pm'xjoscs. 
^J’liesc stones are capable of being delivered in Madras at a 
twentieth ])art of the xnicc of the Gciman ones, the importation 
of which should therefore be discontinued. 

No Museum had in June, 1856 been established in Bellarj'-, 
but a Committee has been formed and there is a rcasDuablc 
hoi^e that there will be one before the close of 1857. At Coim- 
batore, the Avant of a suitable building at first delayed the com- 
mencement of the Museum and the Committee are now of 
opinion that it Avill be better to assist that at Ootacamund than 
establish a fresh one at Coimbatore. 

At Cuddalorc, a IMuseum has been established, but in 1856 
ihete Averc only a few specimens and these of but little interest. 
'J hero ivS, howcA'or, a Avell arranged scries of eharactci’istic rocks 
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presented by Dr. Burrell. The Museum was opened iu February, 
1856 in which month there M'cre no less than 6827 visitors, in 
June there were but 369. .The expenses for the year amounted 
to Rs. 516-15-8 and the Government allowance was Rs. 818-3-5. 
A house is being prepared for the Museum at Mangalore, 340 
specimens of stuffed birds from Malabar and 130 shells from 
Ceylon have already been presented. Two cases of Miueralogi- 
cal and Geological specimens have likewise been forwarded to the 
IMuscum, but at the time of the report had not been received. 
The expenditure during the half year ending 30th June, 1856 
w’as 805 Rs. 

The Ootacamund ISTuscum was opened on the 19th May, 18.56 
in which month there were 197 A'isitors and in June 270. There 
is already a considerable collcctiop of minerals, shells and w^oods 
besides various stuffed birds and animals. The Rajahraundry 
Museum was opened in a shed erected at a cost of 157 Rs. on the 
7th June, 1850. The cost of a huilding suitable for a Museum 
is estimated at 4000 Rs., the Committee have raised for this pur- 
])osc 1,000 Rs. and have asked from Government a grant for tlic 
remainder. The amount cxi)cnded in 1855 was Rs. 03,2-13-7 and 
the sum received from Government and from private subscrip- 
tion Avas Rs. 1218-11-5. From the 1st January, to the 30th June, 
1856 tlie expenditure was Rs. 225-2-1 and the receipts were Rs, 
375-4 of which 275 Rs. Avero received from Government. 

At Saugor on the 28th of July, 1850 no MuscAim had been es- 
tahli&hcd hut a prosj)cctu.s had been issued i'C(£ue.sting suhserip- 
tion.s. 1 he country is Avcll adapted for geological and minoralo- 
gical research. 


THE Gl'lTA PERCIIA OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
Madras Iiccords^ No. XXXIN. 


Acemioixo to Dr. !Montgomcric, the vi^ord Gntta Pereha is 
]mre Malayan, gutta meaning the concrete juice of a plant and 
])ereha the name of the ti’ee from wliich the juice in quc.stion is 
obtained. The tree Avhich yields gutta pereha is a native of the 
shores of Malacca, Avhere the natives construct Avhips, buckets 
and vessels of variotis kinds out of the hardened juice. The first 
])erson who noticed the native use of this substance was Dr. 
]M outgomeric in 1842. The tree which produces this substance 
is from 40 to 60 feet liigh and three or four feet in diameter. 
Its foliage is of a pale green colour on the upper side and coA^ered 
Avith reddisli broAvn hairs hcucath. The tree flourishes luxuri- 
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antly in alluvial tracts at the foot of hills- It is found in the 
Travaucore forests under the name of Pauchontee and in the 
forest tracts of Cochin it is called Pauly and on the cardamom 
table land Thempullay. The native method of procuring the 
juice is most destructive, lliey fell the tree and then make 
rings in the bark at distance of 10 or 12 inches, under each they 
place a cocoanut shell as the receptacle for the milky sap, which 
begins to flow instantly. The sap is collected in bamboos and 
boiled in order to drive off the watery particles. At Singapore, 
where the tree was formerly abundant, only a few small plants 
are to be found. Dr. Oxley estimates the produce of one tree at 
from 5 to 20 catties so that taking the average of 10 catties, it will 
require the destruction of 10 trees to produce one picul. 
Now from Ist January, 1845^10 July, 1847, 6918 piculs were 
exported from Singapore, consequently 69,180 trees must have 
been destroyed. Gutta Percha is the best and easiest application 
for the management of fractures and from its great strength is 
peculiarly adopted for water conveyance. It has been found to 
possess high insulating power’^ and is thus useful in electrical 
experiments but perhaps the most ingenious adaptation of the 
substance is to making stereotype plates. “ A mould is taken by 
pressure, of a page of type in Gutta Percha, from this mould a 
<?ast is obtained on a cylinder of Gutta Percha and from this last 
the printing is carried on. The cylinder and mould are both 
made in about an hour.’^ The other uses of gutta percha are 
too numerous to be mentioned here. 


MATERIALS OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 
FOR GRIND-STONES. 

Madras JRecordSf No. XXXIX. 

On the 24th May, 1856, Mr, Balfour submits to Government 
the results of hisinvestigations'asto the materials usefulforgr'inding 
and polishing mineral or metallic substances which are to be found 
in the Madras territories. From North Arcot 5 ’specimens have been 
I’eceived into the Central Museum and judging from the extensive 
" tracts of fossiliferous rocks met with in South Arcot, this dis- 
trict will probably be found capable of furnishing from its sand- 
stone and schistose strata, materials suitable for grind-stones and 
hones.” In the Bellary District there are lime-stone, clay and 
chlorite slates, and sand-stone strata of the Palaeozoic period, 
with solitary' hills of granite rocks rising abruptly from the level 
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country, and dykes of grccn-stonc traversing the whole in an 
easterly and westerly direction.” Nearly the iHrholeofCuddapah 
"consists of Palaeozoic rocks, clay-slates, &c. the prevailing^ 
colour of M'hich is blue ; lime-stones compact and granular, and 
sand-stones capping the highest hills. There are very few speci- 
mens of these rocks in the Museum, but it may be stated, ge- 
nerally, that hone-stones may be had almost throughout this large 
district.” The greater portion of Cliingleput consists of Plutonic 
rocks and one or two specimens of rock suitable for grinding pur- 
poses have been found and lodged in the Central Museum. 
Ganjam and Ilydrabad specimens have also been obtain- 
ed and the Guntoor distinct consists of sedimentary rocks, 
lime-stones, clay-slates and sand-stones; " many of tlie liino-stones 
arc compact, some of them ornamental and fit to he used as mar- 
bles ; some promise to answer as hone-stones, and some as litho- 
graphic stones.” The prevailing rocks in Kurnool arc compact 
linie-stoncs, sand-stones and clay-stoncs. The avIioIc country 
could furnish slabs more or less suitable for hone-stones. 

The liaud specimens of sand-stones from Madura, how in the 
IMuscuui, ai’o all too small to allow of decided 0 ))inion as to 
tlieir pi'oportios, but there arc some rocks whicli merit attention. 
IMysorc, Nelloro, Rajahmundry and the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories all furnish materials both for grijid-stoiies and whet- 
stones. INIr. Balfour observes with regard to the Malayan Pe- 
ninsula that it may he safely predicated that many sand-stones will 
be discovered therein suitable for grind-stones, and that one speci- 
men has been received from Singapore. The Corundums of the 
[Madras Presidency arc not nuAvorthy of. notice. Their applica- 
tions as grinding and polishing materials arc w'cll knoAvn to the 
iiatiATs, Avho use them in mass or mi.vcd in lac. The origin of 
the Avord " corundum is xinknown. Sapphire, corundum aiul 
cjncry arc only surpassed in hardness by tlic diamond and 
the only diffcreucc hetAvecn the two latter seems to be that co- 
rundum contains no oxide of iron. The selling price of emery 
in London is from j£ilO to .fil5 a ton, and corundum is bought 
by Ai’ab 'merchants at Mangalore and Tellicherry, at from £. h 
to £12 a ton, according to its quality. Corundum is found iu 
Salem, North Arcot, Mysore and Travancoi’c. In Southern India 
garnets, only one variety of which is valuable as a gem, arc al- 
most universally emploj'ed by the cutlci*, they are howcA'cr very 
inferior to the corundum iu hardness. Garnets are very com- 
mon iu the Southern parts of India and in the Ilydrabad domi- 
nions at Gharliput, a mine of precious garnet occurs. The pre- 
cious garnets ai’c found at the depth oi from 8 to 10 feet and 
Avhen collected are gently pounded, those that break arc tlirown 
aside as Avorthless Avhilst those that surviA’e the bloAA's are rec- 
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koned of good quality. There is an appendix to the report 
on ** abrasive and grinding materials” being extracts from 
Holtzapffbl, Volume III. Lieutenant Newbold, f. ii. s. reports 
upon the mines of corundum at Kulkairi and Golhushully. The 
mines lie about forty-five miles north-M^est of Seringapatam, 
those at Kulkairi are a series of excavations varying from two 
to twelve feet in depth. The corundum is thrown out, clear- 
ed and separated by the miners into four classes, namely, 
the red, the white, the scraps of both and the refuse. The 
first three form the article of commerce which is carried to 
Mangalore and Tellicherry. In 1842 the sum paid for work- 
ing the mines was 530 Canteray pagodas for 2 years. Fine 
rubies have from time to time been discovered in many of the 
corundum localities. Lieutenant Newbold observes, that green 
garnet is of very rare occurrence and that the only locality on 
which he ever discovered it, was in the Salem district at San- 
kerydroog. Mr. Balfour having been requested by the late 
Military Board to furnish informatioir regarding the grind-stones 
and hone-stones of Southern India adds to his report selections 
from various books in the belief that it may be of some value 
to collect together all that is known concerning these implements 
and the modes of preparing and using them. 


MEMOIR ON THE AMRAWUTTI SCULPTURES. 

Madras accords. No. XXXIX. 

In the year 1801 and in the course of his duties as Surveyor 
General, Colonel Mackenzie heard of Sculptures in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ongol, with an intimation that they were Jaina in 
kind. These anti(juities were at Araresvaram, which place he ac- 
cortlingly determined to inspect. Colonel Mackenzie discovered se- 
veral sculptured slabs and jniblished an account of his proceedings. 
Many of thetKB marbles Avere brought down from Ararawutti in 
the Guntoor CoUcctoratc to Madras by the Honorable Mr. Elliot 
and at the time that this report was written were lying in the 
Central Museum — exposed to the forenoon sun. Many of these 
marbles are of great beauty and* some contain inscriptions of 
which a facsimile was published ^in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The report here proceeds to describe the 
designs upon the Sculptures brought to Madras by Mr. Elliot of 
which there are OOi Other Sculptures have bfecn brought from 
Masulipatam and arc fully described. The Rev. AV. Taylor in 
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province as is stated m the as ««„!«, aaf<»tv dated M 

VI. No. 63. Some of the Sculpture may be 

posterior to Krishna Eaja's conquest of Kondavida and Cuttack 
in A. D. 1514-15. Only one tablet ap|>eara to bear a date ana 
the power of the two letcers used is not known. AVhen the 
Sculpture is coarse the date is probably about A. d . 1 ^ 000 . 
There is nothing to shew that the Amrawutti principaJity was 
earlier than the rise of the power at Warankal and that seems 
not to have been earlier than about a. d. 800. 


All Jaina books arc stated to have been destroyed when the 
people were massacred, with the one exception of the Ainara- 
cosha, a lexicon of Sanscrit, still in popular use. The Tamil 
Niyandu is another excojition and at Madura the NahuHyar, an 
ethic composition was spared when other Bauddha hooks were 
burnt. It is therefore in vain to seek elsewhere than among 
the temples and hierophants to find any remains of the Jainas, 
of the people who built Amrawutti. There seems to be 
but little reason to doubt but that they were some how or 
other more closely identified with the Greeks than with the 
Hindus. Their Sculptures were Grecian in type, and their in- 
scriptions bear both Greek and Amrawutti letters. Besides the 
religions of the Greeks and Jainas were fitted to harmonise. 
In deifying men both agree, only the Greeks beatify warriors and 
the Jainas beatify monachs. The Gre'eks would seem to have 
‘‘descendants still in India, known as Lehbis or Jonacas ; who 
though Mussulman use the strictly vernacular Languages. The 
terms Jonaca and Yavana are from a common derivation, as 
Yavana is derivable from Ionia ; and the Ionian^, the oldest of 
the Greeks, evinced by their name, their connexion with 
the farther cast and their having been on one side of 
an early and great schism, which has left ramifications down 
to our day ; and in which Bauddhas and Jainas bore their 
part. The Saivas held to the opposite side and w’cre 
the adversaries, and in various instances, the extermina- 
tors of the Jainas.’* However, whatever ‘ may have been 
the doctrine or practice of the Jainas whether they worship- 
ped women or snakes, the nine planets or the five elements 
deified, it is impossible not to pity their fate. “ The Barthole- 
mew tocsin, it would seem, was first sounded at Kalyana of the 
western Chalukyas, when the two Basavas, after founding a 
strange caricature of the Saiva system, proceeded to urge their 
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followers to exterminate tlic opposite system of tlic Jabnts : king 
ami people there falling victims to fanatic rage. Next follow- 
ing appear to have been the affairs at Warankal and Orissa. 
About that period an agent from the north, known in the South 
by the name of Sampantar, went to Madura, caused Kuna Pnn- 
dhjan to become a Saioa, and to exterminate the PawldhaM 
destroying their books, one only excepted. Aboiit the same 
time occurred the massacres of Jainas in the Tondantandalam 
under Adowlu, and later rulers. Here, the crushing in oil-mills 
was the or.linary mode. Appnr n and a 'I'amil po('t. 

He turned Sah'H and went about, with others, singing chants 
in honor of distinguished fanes. ITc relented ; and went leudc 
to his early credeuco ; and was crushed to death in au <iil-mill. 
Hast in onhw came the tragedy under Praf.apa Rndra in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Amruvnti. The [dirases “ mild 
Hindus’* and “tolerant Brahmans’* were coined by individuals, 
who only saw sycophants croueliing i)efore conrpierors, and 
fawning whcr<! they dared not to bite. But the history, at 
least of the Peninsida, as far as it has been dcvclo])cd, st('rnly 
rejects such terms ; csj>eeiaHy as regards f^a'ums and ultra Sairas ; 
numbering these last among the fiercest of fanatics, as relent- 
less persecutors, and the most violent in the work of human 
destruction. ” There is au appendix attached to the r('))ori eou- 
taining various extracts upon the Buctrian kings ami the traces 
of their power iii India. 


THE MADRAS RAILAVAY FOR 1855. 

Madras Records, No. XL. 

Tmf, first sod was cut on the 9th J uue, 1 853 and the whole of the 
line from Madras t.o the western coast, has been divided into 17 
eomparf.mcnts. The report opens with an extract from the 
minutes of eonsidtatiou dated the lOth July, IS.oO. It is there 
said “ although the expectations formed in reg.ard to the rapid Y)ro- 
gress of the line have not been realized to their full extent, the 
(lovernment cannot but regard the rcsvilts of the j)ast year as on 
tho^'holc satiafactory. At the beginning of the year the Com- 
pany was authorized to commence work upon 70 miles, and at 
the close of the year oY>eratic)Us were extended to 1G9 miles ; 
the average amount of earthwork done during each month of 
the year was 2,34,509 cubic yards, and of masonry 4,41-0 
cubic yards.” The rules i^roviding for the Yirotectioii of the 
Ryots and for facilitating the transfer of laud have worked 
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woll, but the reluctance of contractors to come forward for the 
supply of sleepers is still a subject of anxiety. “ There have 
been, however, 1,07,977 sleejKsrs supplied during the year 
against 38,175 of the j)i*evious year, at an aggregate cost of 
Its. 3,35,785, being at tln^rate of Rs. 3-1-9 the sleeper.” The 
sup})ly of stores from England has been very large, their value 
])ci ug estimated at 28^ lakhs of rupees, amongst them were 8 
Ijocomotivc Engines, 53,000 lengtlis of rail and 1 J lac of Chairs 
llictwo latter Articles weighing in the aggregate nearly ISjOOO 
tons. The progress made in the first Division has not been so ra- 
pid as there was reason to exj>eet it might have been. This is at- 
f rihuted, and witli truth, to extensive works having been under- • 
taken by Government in the District of North Arcot wbieh 
naturally rcilueed the sup]>Iy of labour. The Government I’oarn 
with satisfaction, however, that in all ordinary eases Railway 
works in this part of India may be eoin])lcted within two years 
from their actual commoneeineiit.” The Con.sulting Engineer in 
a letter dated J9Lli June, 1850 observes tliat llie proceedings 
“f)l the Government Railway Department have, with one oxeep- 
G ' -.1 1>oen conlined to the suj)ervision of the proceedings of 
the Madras RaiKva}'^ Company.” At the close of 1851, 13 
Eugineeis were em[)loyed by the Railway Company and 
in ‘S5() their number was increased to 17. The sanctioned 
expenditure in the Engiuecr’.s Department, exclusive of e.sta- 
hlishments amounted to Rs. 10, l3,312-(>-0 tvhilst the ])a.y of the 
Engineer’s Establishment was Rs. 2,35,330-15-0. The cost of 
superintendence has been to the expemliturc^ as 1 to 1. The 
cost at which the several descriptions of work liavc been 
executed dujing the year under review was satisfactory, but 
Ihe jirogress of the work from Coimbatore, to Bey pore was not 
very great. The Railway anthoritie.s have during 1855 eon- 
tinned the practice adopted from the comrncncetrjcnt of execut- 
ing the woiks hy their oavh servants, the native contractors 
being meix with little eai>it3^ and no enterprise. The District 
Engineer s arc of opinion that' so long us they have reeonr.se to day 
labour and arrange lor the regular payment of wages tire work 
xAill prosircr and there w ill he no dclicieucy of labour. The Loco- 
motive Department organized at the begirming of 1855 has 
pi'o grossed satisfactorily and there arc now a ‘*good set of nafive 
smiths” who work after the English manner wdlh English tools. 
The work turned out by native artisans is exccediirgly good. Hot- 
ter wor k could scarcely be done any where and though the work- 
men arc slow yet they imirrovc greatly as they become better 
acquainted with the nature of tlieir work. 

The receipts a\id expenditure of the Madras RailAvay in India 
arc shewn by the accomi>anying table ; — 



Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure in India from the commencement sanctioned 
up to the 31s/ December, 1855. 
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Balance, ... * 2,51,961 













doing so he submitted a statement of expenditure and work 
performed and stated that his object as Agent in India has been 
to furnish the Board with regular reports and that he has 
without one intermission transmitted an ^eeount of his proceed- 
ings twice every mouth. The Governor in Council in a 
minute dated 3rd January, 1855 rceords his approbation of the 
manner in whieh the duties of Agent have been performed by 
jNlr. Smalley during 1853 and 185 1<. Correspondence which 
dates between December, 1851 anti July, 1855 upon the eurrent 
construction accounts follows Mr. Smalley^s Report The corres- 
j)ondence is of a most diffuse cliaraeter, and perhaps the 
oiily point worthy of notice is that which refers to delay 
in the payment of salaries. Mr. Bruce, the Chief Engineer states 
that the salaries due for April; 1855 had not been paid on the 
18th of June and that there was no detention of the accounts 


in his office. Mr. Bruce observes that he has paid the salaries 
of many of the workmen or they .would have been in ojicn 
rebellion and remarks that the withholding of the funds 
is an undue exercise of imwer and is calculated to in- 
jure the undertaking. The delay appears to have occurred 
in the office of Mr. T. Jeukius, the Agent who states 
that he has “ no hopes of being able to transmit the wages state- 
ment for sanctiou with more expedition at any future }>eriod 
than at present.^^ The Agent therefore recommends that there 
bo an advance to him of 5,000 ll«. in addition to the 15,000 its. 
already advanced for contingent expenses. This advance is sanc- 
tioned by the Governor in Council but at the same time a ho]>c 
is cxj)rcsscd that an improvement on the present system will 
take place as to render sueh an arrangement unnecessary. The 
correspondence upon the advances coifstructhm accounts’’ dates 
from December, 1854' to December, 1855. On the 3rd January, 
1855 the Government complained of the irregularity of '' leaving 
to the last moment demands for funds which it is expected the 
Government are to place at the disposal of the Chief Railway 
Engineer at a few moment’s notice, without having before them 
the necessary accounts as a guide for their proceeding.s.” In 
a minute dated the iOth June, 1855 the Government determine 
that no advance “ shall be sanctumed until the staking out of the 
line is corapleteil, and siirveys placedin the hands of the Collector, 
and that, as a geiieral rule, for the future, no pai*t of the line shall 
be commenced until the limits of the land required are marked on 
thegrouud,andthcCollector has given his conaenttothe commence- 
ment of the wo^k.” The Government again animadverts upon 
the great delay in the transmission of the accc.uuts and complain^ 
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of (ho irrc^'ulurity Avith which tlic works have been carried on, in- 
asmuch as in many districts they have been commcuccd witli- 
out the 3'e(iaircd preliminary surveys having been sent in and 
without any authority written or verbal. The correspondence 
upon the expenditure in District VI. from June, to August 185;> 
needs no rcmaik. WiiH regard to the large unadjustcil cash bal- 
ances which remain from time to time in the Engineer Depart- 
ment it is deemed advisable by the Consulting Engineer that 
duplicate accounts of the distributioti of the monies be for- 
warded to the office of the Agent. Thus the knowledge ol the 
distribution of t]»c money will not be dependent upon the life 
of the Chief Engineer or upon the records in his office. 

In the correspondence upon the accounts of the Locomotive 
Department nothing is worthy of notice cither as regards the 
accounts or the advances. 

On the 19th June, 1855, the Consulting Engineer requested 
the Agent to submit a report upon the relative cost of carriages 
made by contract in Calcutta and those made by Messrs. Simpson 
and Co. in Madras. In Calcutta the contractor makes the 
whole carriage except the ii’on work and fittings, whereas Messrs. 
Simpson and t^o. make the bodies with fittings, but do not sup- 
ply the under-frames.* A report was accordingly forwarded and 
it was found that the cost of a first class Railway Carriage at 
Calcutta exclusive of springs, w'heels and vuidcr-framc iron work 
was Rs. 3,170 Avhilst the cost at Madras for the same was Rs. 
3,300. 

The Agent agreeably to the cbmmatid of the Board of 
Directors submits a report upon the audit of Railway accounts 
in India. lie observes that the sliarcbolders of the Madras 
Railway Comj)any liavc appointed two auditors to examine and 
report upon the irutlifuluess of the ifccount as submitted to 
the Directors for the saitetiou of the shareholders. “ Copies of 
all accounts and vouchers, are sertt from this Home, Avbcre they 
are agmu entered in the Home books of the Company. These 
accounts arc all previonsly submitted to the Government, and 
are sanctioned. This fact docs not ajipcar to Lave been known 
to the Directors, as in consccjucnce of the Auditors having rc- 
])orted their inability to give a complete audit of accounts in 
England of the monies spent in India, tliey suggested that a. system 
of check, similar to that followed in Bengal, should be adopted in 
Madras and ^nt ft copy of the rules of the Bengal Railway cash 
accounts. ? TJ'iiilMteoounts of the Company arc, of course, to b.e kept 
in' two sets of Books, the one being the “capital 

account'' and the other the revettue account." The “ capital 
account" Ohows the amount . received by the Agent, from the 
OoTCrnjnent Treasury. These sums are distributed by the 
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Agents to the Heads of DoparlmcntSj as authorixccl by the 
Government, whose recci])ts become the vouchors for issue 
in the Chief Accountant's Oificc. Those olficials are required 
to submit appropriation statements, sliowing, under separate 
heads, liow they liave expended the sums placed at their disposal, 
together Avith vouchers in support of every issue to clear their 
accounts. The Chief Accountant is responsible that all Accounts 
are carefully checked, and examined ; if found correct, they 
are forwarded for the sanction of the Government, on receipt of 
Avhich, and not before, are the accounts entered in the Ledgers of 
the Company. In the department of the Chief Engineer, conduct . 
ing the operations, as is done on the Madras Hallway, without tlie 
intervention of Cyontractors, large sums have necessarily to be 
placed in his hands and those of his subordinates. But it is not desi- 
rable that this ]}ractice should be followed in any other Department 
of the Company. In the store department, the bills of A^endci’s 
for stores, or materials, arc lii'st examined by the Geuci-al Store- 
keeper and passed as correct, and brought to account ; the bills 
are then checked in the Chief Accountant's Office, and if the 
charges arc unexceptionable, a cheque for the amount is given 
by the Agent, in the Finance Department, for the amount of 
the Bill — monthly these sums are entered in a general state- 
ment, and submitted for sanction. All sums received by the 
llailway Company’s Servants, on account of Traffic, must be sent 
intact, without any deduction AvhatcA’er, to the Chief Accountant’s 
Office daily, or oftener, in boxes constructed for tlie purpose ; 
the money Avill be accompanied by a cash statement ; these, on 
receipt, will be examined by the cashier, and placed to the credit 
of each Station Master. The total amouTit received on the day 
will be forwarded to the Bank, and' monthly the total a- 
niount received, will be paid into the Government Trea- 
.sury, Avithout any deduction Avhatevcr. For ]>aymcn‘t of 
cvpcuses for working the line, ajjplicaliou will be made 
to the Government to place such a sum as may be necessary at 
the dis})osal of the Agent, or General Manager, Avho in tin; 
moi'thly statement Avill show hi.s appropriation of the money.” 
To the report arc a])pcndcd the “ liaihvay cash account rules.” 
The Consulting Engineer remarks upon the Agent’s letter that 
the duty' of ‘ auditors’ in England, spoken of by Major Jenkins, 
is not exactly that Avhich Ave understand to be performed in an 
audit office under Government. An auditor in England is em- 
ployed, for the occasion, to look through the books, to compare 
the entries AA-ith the vouchers, to examine the calculations, and 
compare the actual with the recorded cash balances. He 
docs not trouble himself Avith the proj>ricty of the several 
charges made. In India the duty of au audit office is to 
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examine minutely the flctailed caleulations, and the eharges 
checking the latter to the fractional part of a rupee. Consider- 
ing the nature of the operations of this Railway Company, it is 
manifest that their auditors must be in England; and it is 
equally clear that all they require, in confirmation of the ac- 
count^ sent from this country, are vouchers furnished with the 
attestation of the Cxovernmcnt Officer.'^ The minute detailed 
examination of accounts common to Government Audit Offices 
is the peculiar province of railway establishments. The Govern- 
ment officer should merely exercise a general control over the 
exp(M»diture and have regard to totals rather than particulars. 
If the Government were to establish an office for the purpose 
of auditing, in the Indian sense, that is minutely checking all 
tlic ealcidations in the numerous accounts connected with 
the Railway transactions, they would be in fact doing a portion 
of the very work for which the Railway Company is formed, 
and for which they are furnished with expensive cstablish- 
mciiits.'^ The observations of Colonel Pears were approved of 
by the Governoi’ in Council aud submitted to the Board of Di- 
rectors. The report contains correspondence upon the esti- 
mates for Nos. 3 and 7 divisions, upon “ staking out,” progress 
Form E. fortnightly reports, progress of works in district 14 and 
proceeds. 

The estimate for the bridge at Royapooram was 32,000 Rs. 
the bridge consists of G inches of 25 feet each aud the total lengtJi 
measured between the faces of the abutments is 172 feet G inches. 
I’hc estimate for the canal bridge was Rs. 8,000 and the amount 
sanctioned by Government w'as Rs. 11,137-1 whereas the amount 
actually expended was Rs. 412,209-0-11. Upon whigh the Chief 
ISngineer remarks. “ This bridge has cost a great deal more than 
it should have done, and more than it would have done, had we 
had an experienced mail in charge of it.” The cost incurred a- 
bove the estimate w'as occasioned by the very treacherous and 
difficult character of the foundation, by the much larger than an- 
ticipated cost of granite and laterite and by the carelessness of the 
accounts taken of materials delivered. It is however satisfactory 
to know that the work has been well done a^id completed for one- 
third of the sum it would have cost in England. The total amount 
expended tipon Cortilliaiir bridge was Rs. 74,257 whereas the 
sanctioned estimate xvas Rs. 55,518-14-2. The excess of the ex- 
penditure ow^ the estimate was owing to the inci’ease of the cubi- 
<‘al couient of the work from cubic yards 6881 to cubic yards 
1 r, 109 and to the despatch obliged to be used to complete it before 
the monsoon. The Chief Engineer observes that the bridge is 
the first work of the kind in that part of India and was both well 
and quickly done. Under these cii’cumstanceif' the Government 
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sanctioned the expenditure. The estimate for the bridge over 
the road between Arcot and Chittoor was lls. 4’,65i.o. The sketch 
and estimate for the Cauvery bridge had not at the other time of 
the report been forwarded. Some rail girder bridges have been 
erected in the 1st Section, District 7, these were carefully tested 
and the result was as follows. With the dHving wheel of the 
Ensriue over the centre of the Girder, deflexion five-tenths of an 


inch, at a speed of 1 0 miles per hour five- tenths of an inch, 

at a speed of 15 miles per hour • ib. do. 

at a speed of 20 miles per hour eleven-twentieths do. 

at a speed of 30 miles per hour ib. do. 

at a speed of 50 miles per hour ib. do* 


Permanent deflexion none : — no appearance of movement in 
the wall plates, or masonry.'* 

The correspondence relating to the sleepers contains nothing 
of interest with the exception that to preserve the timber from 
rotting and from the attacks of the white-ants corrosive sub- 
limate, sulphate of copper, chloride of zinc and arsenite of 
potash have been proposed. Difficulty has been experienced not 
only in obtaining sleepers but in obtaining timber for rolling 
stock. The agent therefore in 1855 applied for permission to 
purchase 1,00,000 cubic feet of timber at a cost of 70,000 Rupees 
being the estimated amount required for the construction of 
rolling stock from May, 1855 to May, 1856. The Government 
authorised the advance of 70,000 Rs. for the purchase of the 
timber. “ In a letter from the Board of Directors of this Com- 
pany, dated flic 29th March last, it is stated that it appeared 
to the Board to be most desirable, in order to prevent any error 
in the description of materials and machinery supplied for 
the Electric Telegraph Dejiartment, that, if possible, they 
should bo obtained through the Government, as, in this way, 
uniformity of construction and working throughout the chain of 
Indian Telegraphs, to which importance is so deservedly attach- 
ed, will be most effectually secured." 

On which account the Agent applied for wire and instruments 
from the Electric Telegraph Department of the Government. Nei- 
ther wire nor instrument could be supplied from the public stores 
to the Madras Railway Company. 

On the 9th February, 1855, the Consulting Engineer was 
instructed to take measures for ascertaining whether certain 
levels taken by Lieutenant Tyrrell between Vaniembaddy 
and the Mooroor Pass and which had been questioned by 
Mr. Beattie one of the Engineers were correct. The Con- 
sulting Engineer came to the* conclnsion that Mr, Tyrrell 
did his work generally well, though there may have been some 
errors in his leveR, more than there should have been, his line 
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was MclJ selected, and his work, whei’c disputed by Mr. Latham, 
was correct, moreover he was not answerable lor tlie errors in 
the plans noticed by Mr. Beattie.^^ 

The estimate for the buildings of the Madras Terminal 
station was Its. 3,59,121-5-10. The estimate provides for six 
good sheds at a'cost of Rs. 65,836, a passenger’s shed the 
c.stimate of which was Its. 99,907-10-2 and other buildings. 
The Consulting Engineer remarks that sufficient solidity should 
be given to the roof and that arrangements should be made 
dor closing the ends of the station when necessary. These 
precautions should l>c taken on account of the great A’io- 
lence of the storms in India. Some idea of the force of the 
w ind may be formed from the fact that in November, 18-1(>, 
the anemometer of the Government Observatory in Madras 
broke after registering a pressure of 40 lbs. to the foot, while cal- 
culations made shew that the pressure of the wind must on that 
occasion have been 57 lbs. to the foot. Owing to some mistake 
in the construction of the station buildings the platform was 
constructed 3 feet 6 inches below the level of the carriage 
floor, on this account an additional outlay of Rs. 34,151 was 
rendered necessary and the platform shed w'as separated from the 
station buildings. The report contains a correspondence upon 
the estimates lor small Stations which amounted in all to Rs. 
39,831-4-0. 

During the year there was some delay in the transmission of 
the ** store and w'orkshop” accounts. T he total receipts uj) to 
Slst December, 1851* were Rs. 1,15,000 of which Rs. 67,000 
were left in the shape of stores and raw material. The Govern- 
ment in remarking upon the unsatisfactory nature of the returns 
desire to impress upon the Agent that “ it is his duty to see that 
complete and accurate returns of the Railway stores and the out- 
ttirn of the Avorkshops are duly rendered in future, and to for- 
ward them Avithout delay for submission to Government.” The 
report contains the correspondence upon the buildings for the 
Locomotive department for which a shed Avas ordered to bn 
erected at an estimated cost of Rs. 10,910. The rules for taking 
land required for ^c construction of the railway are : — 1st, That 
all land requped for incidental purposes connected with the Rail- 
way be takca^hy the Railway Commissioner. 2nd, That such land, 
if A«fithiu prescribed limits, be taken under Act XLll. of 
1850 ; if ojperwisc, byjprivate bargain, when reasonable terms can 
be obtain!^. 3rd, That the contractors be at liberty, as hereto- 
fore, to take earth for bricks or ballast from the land given to 
the Railway Company for side cuttings, spoil banks, or other 
purposes, but that they be required to pay rei^ for all land that 
may be taken expressly for their own use, §uosequently, it Avas 
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ruled hy tlic Government of India, as per Secretary Mr. O. 
Allen's letter. No. 1179, dated 3rd November, 1854<. That when 
the works are being constructed by the officers of the Railway 
Company, the price of extra land required for brick making, or 
other incidental purposes, shoiild be paid by Ihe Railway Com- 
pany, as it would have been paid by contractors, had the works 
been let to contract." Some dissatisfaction was felt by Govern- 
ment at land having been taken possession of, in the Salem Dis- 
trict before it was regularly transferred. 

The correspondence upon land compensation contains but few 
points woi’thy of notice. The land required for the way and 
works is conveyed by Government under the deed of contract 
blit all other whether for brick yields, ballast pits or otherwises 
is paid for by the Railway Company. In the statement land 
for these two purposes is kept distinct. It has ever been the 
aim of Government that the owners of the land should receive 
ctimpeusation with all due despatch and it appears that with the 
single exception of the North Arcot District their wishes were 
tolerably, well carried out. With regard to the site of a 
Terminus on the western coast Mr. Bruce jmeferred Beypoor to 
Cochin though the latter is a more populoxis place and has a better 
liarbonr. Beypoor was sclecfcd inasmuch as it is conveniently 
near to Calient, the capital of Malabar, besides Beypoor is a 
place easy of access for ship’s boats and the ** anchorage without 
is excellent." Tlie report contains the list of Stations sanc- 
tioned by Government between Madras and the Mooroor Pass, the 
rules for Engineers, framed with special reference to the precau- 
tions to be observed in interfering with property Ijoforc all tlic 
arrangements have been made regarding compensation, and the 
correspondence commenting upon these rules. 

With regard to the employment of native labour, the Con- 
sulting Engineer is of opinion that there is nothing that natives 
will not be found capable of performing when once instructed. 
“ They are quick, and willing to learn j but, in thei» present 
state, they i*eq\iire, unfortunately, not only first teaching, but 
subsequent close watching — one of their most prominent failings 
being a carelessness of the quality of their work, and a short- 
sighted disregard of their reputation. In regard, therefore, to 
the Engineer and Locomotive departments, I conceive that all or- 
dinary manual labour may and ought to be supplied from among 
the natives ; that, for sometime to come, not only must Super- 
intendents and Foremen be supplied from'England, but there 
should be men specially appointed, in the workships, to the im- 
mediate charge of one or more of the more valuable tools, ac- 
cording to theiw character, whether planning, drilling, shaping, 
sawing machines, or others. These cannot yet, be wholly trust- 
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ed in the hands of natives although they may be used by them 
under, such supervision. In the meantime/the Agent has made 
an excellent beginning, in the formation of a pupil establish* 
ment, under t^p Locomotive Superintendent, where young 
men, natives of the country, having passed the required ex- 
amination, will receive such practical instruction as shall fit 
them, in a few years, for those duties to which it appears at present 
necessary to appoint men from home.^' A regular scheme for 
the travelling allowances of the Railway officials has been drawn 
up and submitted for approval. During the year 1855 an appli- 
cation was made for soldiers as plate-layers, but the Government 
decided that the Railway Company should in every case make 
their own arrangements for the supply of labour and that it was 
o})posed to the intention of the Hon’ble Court to place any 
of their servants at the disposal of the Railway Company. 
If Commanding Officers, however, choose to grant leave to 
their men they may be employed. With regard to the 
proposed junction of the Madras and Bombay Railways the 
Governor in Council on the 2l8t May, 1855 decided that it was 
premature to send any Engineer to arrange “ where the proposed 
lines from the two Presidencies should meet, until it was decided 
by the Government of India whether the work of forming the 
Railway, over the 80 miles of Nizam’s territory lying between 
the Kistnah and Toombuddra rivers should be confided” to the 
Bombay or Madras Railway Companies. 


REPORT ON THE EXTERNAL COMMERCE OP THE 

MADRAS TERRITORIES. 

For 1855-56. 

On the 2Gth of July, 1850, Mr. W. E. Underwood submits a 
report for the official year 1855-56, to the Secretary of the Board 
of Revenue, Port St. George upon the External Commerce of 
the Madras Presidency. 

The accounts for 1855-56 were transmitted three months after 
the termination of* the official year and would have been sub- 
mitted earlier if the printed blank statements had been ready. 

The monthly expense of the establishment allowed for com- 
piling the Madras Returns is Rs. 619 which is Rs. 51-13-4 less 
than the expenditure for . the same object in the Straits Settle- 
ments, whilst the task is more laborious. 

The subjoined statement exhibits the transaj^ons of the 3'ear 
1855-56, as compared with the preceding year ; — 



1854-55. 1855-5 C Increase. Decrease. 



Net Increase, 
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The total value of the imports into the^(f>ovt of Gaojam for the 
year under review was lls. 1,16,083 of which Rs. 60,000 was 
treasure. The duty levied was Bs. 113-2-8, The principal im- 
port was gunny bags. The exports amounted to Rs. 11,98,251, 
tlie duty levied was Rs. 4,493-9-3 and the chief articles of export 
were rice, gingelly seeds and sugar. The total number of square 
rigged ships which arrived at the port was 20 of wikioh 5 were 
under British eolours, 10 were French and 14 were native craft. 
Their combined tonnage was 87 98 tons. The port of Visagapatam 
received goods to the amount of Rs. 1,53,521 upon which a duty 
of Rs. 1053-10-10 was levied. The chief import was cotton goods. 
The value of the exports was Rs. 16,82,699 and the duty levied 
was Rs. 25,776-3-3. The chief exports were sugar, gingelly 
seeds and cotton goods. The value of the imports re-exported 
was Rs. 4,421. 45 square rigged vessels entered the i^ort, 5 
under British colours, 8 under French colours, one from Maidive 
and the remainder native craft. 

The value of the imports by sea into tlie port of Rajah - 
mundry was Rs, 4,73,440 of which Rs, 2,80,973 was treasure. 
The amount of duty levied was Rs. 2727-15-8 and the princi- 
pal articles imported were timber and cotton goods. The exports 
amounted to Rs. 16,96,521 of which Rs. 26,100 was treasure. 
The duty levied was Rs. 37,394-6-1 and the principal exports were 
sugar, gingelly seeds and cotton goods. The value of the 
imports re-exported was Rs. 19,060. The total number of 
vessels that entered the port was 140 affording a tonnage of 
30,997 tons. 95 W'cre native craft, 34 French and the rest 
American andf British. 

The value of the merchandise imported into Masiilipatam by 
sea was Bs. 86,506 and the duty levied Rs. 55.11, The 
chief import was grain. The value of the exports was Rs. 
1,03,306 upon which no duty was Ic’vded. The chief exports 
w'eve seeds and lamp oil, 28 native craft arrived with a total 
capacity for 2,421 tons. 

The sole imports by sea into Guntoor were paddy and rice 
upon which no duty w'as levied, the value of the grain was 
Rs. 8,529. 

The merchandize imported into the port of Fort St. George 
was Rs. 1,52,67,382. Tlie treasure imported was Rs. 88,81,911. 
The duty levied was Rs. 5,09,862-12-2. The chief imports are 
cotton goods, drugs and metals. The value of the exports by 
sea - was Bs. 1,27,60,080 of which Rs. 86,07,991 w'as treasure. 
Tlie duty levied amounted .to Rs. 1,55,148-7-7 and the chief 
exports* were grains, seeds, spices and oils. Rs. 1,89,720 was 
the value of the goods re-exported. The number of ships that 
arrhed was 307 and their tonnage 1,53,191 tons. 
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The a^ove is the number and tonnage of the ships from 
external ports ; in addition there were 334 ships from the 
Indian and Home ports with an aggregate tonnage of tons 
97,863. Thus we have in all 641 vessels of 2,53,054 tons arriv- 
ing at the Port of Fort St. George in the course of the year 
under review. Of these there were 48 steamers of 89,190 tons 
and 203 square rigged ships of 1,05,715 tons under British 
colours. The rest exclusive of native craft were American, 
French, Sardinian and Swedish ships. 

iThe port of South Arcot received merchandize to the value 
of Rs. 87,134 upon which a duty of Rs. 4,789-8 was levied. The 
chief imports weie timber and fruits. The value of the exports 
was Rs. 7,42,949, which paid a duty of Rs. 18,459-7-11. The 
principal article of exports was indigo. The value of the goods 
re-exported was Rs. 5,706. The number of ships which arrived 
at the port during the year was 113 of which 9 of 1,693 tons 
were under British colours, 1 of 209 tons was under Butch colours 
and 103 of 4,934 tons were native craft. 

The import trade of Tanjore amounted to Rs. 9,82,059, 
and the gross amount of duty levied was Rs. 68,401-1-7. The 
chief import was fruit. The exports were valued at Rs. 
32,21,495 and the duty paid was Rs. 1,45,924-5-5. The chief 
export was rice. The value of the re-exported imports was Rs. 
80,288. The total number of the ships that visited the port was 
368 of 31,189 tons, 285 of 26,596 tons were under British co- 
lours, 12 of 3,695 tons were under French colours and the“ re- 
mainder were native craft. 

T he value of the export trade of Madura was Rs. 3,97,067 
and the duty paid was Rs. 11,689-7 of wliich Rs. 2-10 was the 
sum levied upon exports from home ports. The chief ex- 
ports were bullocks and sheep. The import trade amounted to 
Rs. 1,38,011 and the duty paid was Rs. 9,409-3-9. The prin- 
cipal import was betel-nute. The value of the imports re-ex- 
ported was Rs, 8,552. The number of the ships which visited the 
port was 458 and their tonnage was 20,000 ; of these 359 were 
native craft of 12,416 tons and the rest were under British 
colours. 

The imports Tinnevelly amounted to Rs. 2,74,335 and the 
duty was Rs. 6,628-0-6. The imports of greatest value were 
cotton goods and Pool»tthoo, a sort of dye. * The expo]^ a< 
mounted to Rs. 10,47,431 and the duty was Rs. 10,872-4-8. 
The chief exports w'ere cotton wool and chillies. The value 
of the imporis re-exported was Rs. 8,427. The total number 
of ships which visited the port were 296 of 17,262 tons of which 
212 ships of tons 13,362 were under British colours. 

The value of the imports into Malabar was Be. 62|95,488, but of 

2 a 
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this sum there was treasure to the amount of Rs. 23,39,724. The 
exports were valued at Rs. 60,70,938 of which Rs. 80,964 was the 
value of the treasure. The duty levied was Rs. 48,747-13-5. The 
chief exports were spices, coffee and grain. The principal imports 
were cotton goods, drugs, dyes, seeds, grain and metals. 1,757 
vessels of 1,18,364 tons visited the port in the course of tlie 
year. 157 of 43,336 tons were under British colours and the 
rest were either native craft or Portuguese, Dutch, Arab, Danish 
or French ships. The value of the imports re-exported -was 
Rs. 3,51,023. 

The number of the ships which arrived at Canara was 
1,718 and their tonnage was 63,535 tons. 1,708 of 60,373 tons 
were native craft and the rest were under British and French 
colours. The value of the imports was Rs. 40,86,113 of which 
Rs. 21,54,088 was treasure. The duty levied was Rs. 29,664-7-11. 
There were 52,36,431 lbs of salt imported of which 33,78,321 
lbs. were from Bombay. The principal imijort was cotton goods. 
The value of the exports was Rs. 56,68,918 of which Rs. 
7,03,695 was treasure. The duty levied was Rs. 43,862-4-1 
and the chief exports were grain and cotton wool. 

On the whole the gross amount of duty levied upon the im- 
ports by sea into the Madras territory was Rs. 6,47,703-8-2 and 
that upon the exports was Rs. 5,43,268-6-8. The accompanying 
table shews the number of square rigged vessels which visited the 
ports of the Madras Presidency during the official year 1855-56 : — 
General Statement of Ships and Tonnage arrived at the Madras 
Presidency, from May, 1855 to April, 1856. 


ARRIVALS. 

Total 

Tonnag 

Vessels. 

Ships and 
e arrived. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers under British Colors, 

Ships under British Colors, ... * . . . 

American „ 

Arab „ 

Danish „ ... 

Dutch ... 

French „ l .: 

Maidive 

Sardinian 

Swedish 

48 

1,036 

12 

8 

5 

7 

103 

1 

1, 

1 

89,190 

2,12,463 

8.391 
3,141 
2,351 

3.392 
36,428 

130 

748 

417 

Native Craft, ... 

4,439 

2,13,918 

Total Square iligsred & Native Craft, ... 

5,660 

5,70,559 


....Mi 
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TENURE OP THE POSSESSIONS IN THE DECCAN 
HELD BY HIS HIGHNESS JYAJEE RAO SINDIA. 

Bombay Records, No, XXXVIII. — New Series. 

Lieutenant A. Etheridge on the 23rd bf November, 1852 
reports upon the claims of His Highness Sindia to estates of 
various descriptions South of the Ajunta Range. 

His Highness Dowlutrao Sindia in a treaty with the British 
Government on the 30th of December, 1803 ceded his possessions 
'south of the Ajunta with the exception of some villages held in 
1 riam by his family. These lands were then in possession of the 
British who agreed ** that they should be restored, provided that 
no troops should ever be introduced into those lands and villages, 
under any pretence of collecting the revenues, or any other 
jiretcnce whatever.** In 1829 it appeared to the Government 
that His Highness was holding consideraidy more land than 
M'as reserved to him by the above treaty, they accordingly 
directed that Sindia should submit a list of his claims. Such 
a document was transmitted on the 20th February, 1820 by 
the Gwalior Durbar. About this time original papers were 
discovered in the Poona Duftur drawn up by one of the late 
Peshwa’s Dufturdars, and containing a list of the villages south 
of the Ajunta held in Inam by His Highness. These documents 
coincided in a remarkable manner with that setting forth the 
claims of His Highness. Every head with the exception 
of the first corresponded exactly and all agreed with the reserva- 
tions set forth in the treaty. This manifestly threw great doubt 
upon the authenticity of the claims under the heading in ques- 
tion and which involved no less than 108 villages, of which only 
one Jambgaum in Purgunna Parnair was mentioned in the 
treaty. But there was still greater evidence than the above as 
to the invalidity of the claims of the Gwalior Durbar. The 
new claims under the first heading really included all the re- 
servations and would have restored to Sindia all the cessions 
set forth in the treaty and l-t villages north of the Ajunta in 
Khandeish which had never been questioned. Thus the claims 
of the Gwalior Durbar reducing all the clauses of the Treaty to 
a nullity could not be admitted. Eventually out of the 241 
villages then held by Sindia south of the Ajunta only 15 1^ 
could be established by documentary evidence. The Govern- 
ment therefore ordered that the ^^emainder should be resumed, 
as also certain Umuls which had come into Sindia*s possession 
in 1798. Pronf motives of delicacy Dowlutrao Sindia was 
permitted to have a Itfe interest in these unauthorised posses- 

2 \2 
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sions. lie died in 1827. Chor Cbittees for the suiTcnder 
of the villages were transmitted through the liesident, and 
the Collectors in the Deccan were directed to receive them 
in charge. On their resumption it was found that a very con- 
siderable number had been alienated by Sindia, both prior and 
subsequent to the treaty. It was therefore directed that all 
alienations made pfevious to the date of the treaty should be 
respected, as well as all those of a purely religious charactef of 
whatever date, but that all other alienations should be resumed. 

Several restorations were accordingly made by the British 
Government. In 1839 the Durbar requested permission through 
the British Courts of Law to establish their claims, to all tlie 
villages as Inaradars and Jageerdars from the Peshwa and there- 
fore from the British as conquerors of the Peshwa^s possessions. 
** From this it was evident therefore thrt the act of liberality ex- 
ercised by the British Government had been entirely misunder- 
stood by the Durbar” and this raisconccxition was shared iu by 
the Rcsideivt who urged their suit. 

The individual alienations had been restored by process of 
law and it was probably this which had lecKthe Durbar to w'ish 
to prosecute its claims on similar grounds. The Bombay Go- 
vernment how'cver decided that claims to Inams were excluded 
from the British Courts of Law, the Government reserving to itsel 
the authority to decide upon claims of this nature. The suf- 
preme Government concurred in the views of the Bombay Go- 
vernment and directed that Sindia should desist from the fur- 
ther prosecutions of his claims to the restoration of the villages. 
The Supreme Government likewise decisively rejected the claims 
set up by the Durbar for the Urauls in Sewgaum, Deypoor and 
Umber, since by the treaty Jbef ore alluded to Sindia had abandon- 
ed all his possessions in the Deccan, 

The .plea, that such Umuls should not be resumed inas- 
much as up to 1842 the British Government and the Peshw'a 
had tacitly acquiesced in Sindians right, was held insufficient. 
The Durbar were therefore called upon to make a final surrender 
of the remainder oi these possessions which were inadvertently 
omitted iu the general resumptions of 1828. The report con- 
tains the correspondence upon the resumptions and upon the 
validity of certain exioeptions as urged by the Durbar. 

It must bo '.^mMterabered that, on the final overthrow of 
Dowlutrao Siudli%'1<l>e British Government, with a view to bring- 
ing His Hifl^moin the sooner to terms, placed under nominal 
attachraeni.oM ontire possessions, and it was only when * as- 
sured tl^t his compliancs was the only means of averting 
the entire^ conc|uest of his territories, that he submitted to 
the tcims of his conquerors. This timely submission, there- 
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fore^ of Bowlutrao Siadia, averted the total loss of his do- 
minions ; and although he 'woa never virtually dispossessed, 
yet there was a nominal attachment placed upon his terri- 
tories generally. On the framing of the Treaty at Surj^ Anjun- 
gaum on 30th December, 1803, Sindia, after ceding his entire 
territories south of the A junta Kangc, and renouncing for ever 
all rights and interest therein, appears to have thrown himself 
upon the generosity of his conquerors in petitioning to be allow- 
ed to retain certain lauds and villages, which ' having descended 
in the family from generation to generation* had become old 
hereditary possessions. Tne British Government, therefore, in 
perfect reliance upon the good faith of this assertion, conceded 
certain lands and villages.^' 

The present x^ossessions of Sindia in the Deccan may be con- 
sidered under five heads : — 

Is/. Those held authorisedly in 1803. 

2n<f. Those held but not authorisedly in 1803. 

Those not held in 1803. 

4M. Estates specifically reserved in the treaty, viz. those 
which had descended from geiieratiou to generation in Sindia'a 
family as hereditary property. 

loth. Those which were reserved in the treaty but which do 
not fulfil the conditions recited. 

With regard to the first subdivision there can be no doubt of its 
authorised nature; but with reference to the second heading it may 
be argued, that as these lands were conceded in perfect reliance 
that they fulfilled certain stipulations which they .did not do, 
they may be resumed ; and yet on the other hand it may be 
urged, that as the error was not discovered at the time, to inter- 
fere with them now would be a breach of good faith. 

Mr. W. Hart, the Inam Commissioner in transmitting to the 
Government of Bombay the report by Lieutenant Etheridge, 
considers that all the Inams and Huks held by Sindia from the 
Peshwa as a private individual should remain uuajQFected by the 
treaty in 1803. With regard to claims coming under the first 
subdivision, given above, Mr. Hart considers that authorised en- 
joyment up to the Peshwa^s fall in 181 7 is as important an element 
as authorised enjoyment up to A. n. 1803. Claims of an hereditary 
nature under the second and third subdivisions should be admitted 
when there is proof of grant but on no other. There can be no 
doubt as to the propriety of the claims of Sindia under the fourth 
subdivision but the question rem&ins as to the tenure on which 
the estates held under that 8ubdu|j|iou should be held. There is 
considerable doubt as to the pro^w course to foUow with respect 
to estates held uitder the fifth subdivision, and Mr. Mart aj^lies for 
the decision of the Government* on this head. On the whole Mr. 
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Hart is of opinion that the entire concession of all that can under 
any point of view be said to be reserved by Article VIII. of the trea- 
ty will not occasion to the British Government any unreasonable 
loss. When the Talookas and villages were restored to Dowlutrao 
it was not said that they should be held on a more permanent 
tenure* than that on which they were previously held. There- 
fore according to tJie Treaty, those that were Ixereditary would 
remain so, wliilst those which had not been held on hereditary 
tenure would of course not*become anything more than they had 
been. Thus, without any sti'aining of the meaning of the 
clause of reservation, all that was of a really hereditary nature 
would be continued for ever, and what was not would lapse at 
Bowlutrao’s death, unless continuable under the Surinjam rules 
with which the Treaty has no connection.^’ The reports of Mr. 
Hart and of Lieutenant Etheridge were transmitted to the Su- 
preme Government and the views of Mr. Hart were generally ap- 
p roved of by the Bombay Government. 

Before i>ronouncing a final opinion the Govcimor General in 
Council thought it necessary to refer the points on which a 
<lecisiou was called for, to the Agent of the Governor General 
for the affairs of Sindia’s dominions. 

Accoi'dingly on the 12th of May, 1853 Mr. Bushby reports 
upon the rights of Sindia in the Deccan. Mr. Bushby observes 
that the posses.sion8 and rights of the Sindia family are of two 
descriptions, one based on the treaty of 1803 and the other on 
his claims as an hereditary WuUindar of the Peshwa. The treaty 
simply guaranteed the restitution of the j)roperties cnumci’aled, 
without pnyudiee to the possessions rightfully or wrongfully 
held by 8india at the lime and it ‘'would therefore be a breach 
of faith if the British Go vernmout .allowed the question of re- 
sumption to be even mooted.” With regard to Sindia’s claims 
as a private Wutundar, the Bombay Government are perfectly 
at liberty to dispose of them as they would those of any other 
Wutundar. Under all circumstances Mr. Bushby is “ inclined 
respectfully to deprecate all further agitation of the subject, and 
to abstain from any resumptions from Sindia of the possessions 
which he still retains in the Deccan.” He is further of opinion 
that it is too late to bring forward Mr. Commissioner Hart’s 
new argument. 

Mr. Manson on the 29th of August, 18S4 submits a report 
from Captain Cowper, the Assistant Commissioner, and ex- 
presses hii opinion that “the provisions of the treaty should 
he enfoiP6^’4feo the very Ictto^ 

Ca|^ili^l^ CJowper, after g^Rg a statement of the case which 
agree® iji?' the main with that by Lieutenant ‘Etheridge sum- 
marised above, observes that no argument can be founded on 
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tho non4Peution of the reserved rights of Sindia ia the partition 
treaties ; for General Wellesley distinctly guaranteed that the 
reserved rights were to remain to Sindia under the Company's 
protection. Such being the case it is clear that no sovereignty of 
either the Nizam or the Peshvva could have been recognised 
with regard to any of the holdings of Sindia not expressly men- 
tioned as under the Company's protection." Moreover Mr. 
llushby's proposition admits of the deduction that the treaty 
left Sindia all that he had ever held in tho Deccan. WherdSs this 
treaty Avas intended to restore nothing but the Inam property. 
The iact that the lands to be restored where those that Sindias' 
family have long held in Inam" is fatal to any claim put for- 
ward as to any Surinjam holding. Captain Cowper is of 
opinion that the rights preserved to Sindia by tlus treaty can 
alone he disposed of by negotiation" but that all holdings not 
included in the reservations can be resumed. 

The shares which the “British Government, as the Peshwa's 
successor, holds in villages reserved to Sindia by tlie Treaty 
of Siirjc Anjungauin, have from the first (1817) been pro- 
ductive of little save inconvenience, discussion, and loss. It 
lias been found impossililo to obtain from Sindia's managers 
anything like the sums projierly payable, without exercising a 
degree of interference and scrutiny which it has always been the 
object to avoid, and to which objection has alwaj's been raised 
on Sindia’s part." Captain Cowper therefore considers that an 
exchange of these shares for a certain number of entire villages 
is the only feasible method of settlement. 

In a letter dated the 15th of November, 1855, to the Supreme 
Government, the GoA»’ernor of Bombay, is of opinion that Captain 
Cowper has fully answered Mr. Bushby's arguments and sug- 
gests that if Sindia “ would cede the whole of his territory south 
of the Vindhya Range for an equivalent in Hiudoostan, tho 
British Government would do well to make the transfer. Thfey 
would get Boorhanpoor on the Taptee ; many of the places 
where iron is fotuid on the banks of the Nerbudda arc also in- 
cluded in Sindia’s territories south of the Vindhya Range, and 
these places will incontestably acquire additional value when 
the railway is extended to Jnbbulpoor." 

The Supreme Government in acknowledging the receipt of 
the letter from the Governor of Bombay ask, whether the 
Government of Bombay consider that the lands, nominally 
stated to be held in Inam but really held in Jagheer, should be 
retained by Sindia as coming wi thin the guarantee of the treaty. 
They reply that everything res|||P||ed by Article VIII. of the 
treaty was restored solely because General Wellesley was in- 
formed that “these lauds were not Jagheer but were Inam." On 
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the 27th of August, 1856, the Secretary to the Govmment of 
India was directed to state for the information of the Govern- 
ment in Bombay, that His Lordship in Council was of opinion 
that there was but one binding instrument in the matter in 
question namely, the signed Persian Treaty of 1803. It does 
not specify Inam as a necessary condition of the lands to be ceded 
to Sindia. That such tenure was intended by the British negotia- 
tors t^be a condition and that it was accepted as such by the 
Maharaja’s Vakeels there can be no doubt ; but as he who could 
and ought to have explained himself clearly and fully in the 
Treaty failed to do so, it is to his own loss and detriment. 

For these reasons His Lordship in Council cannot recommend 
the resumption of the lands in question at the present time, 
however little moral doubt there may be as to our right to do 
so. The Governor General in Council concurs with the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in thinking, that it will be an advantageous 
arrangement for this Government to exchange the shares which 
it possesses in some villages reserved to Sindia by the Treaty for 
entire villages equivalent in value to the valuation of those shares 
sa assigned in the Peshwas’ records. The Agent to the Governor 
General for Central India, will accordingly be instructed to nego- 
tiate with the Gwalior Durbar, with the view of obtaining the 
consent of His Highness the Maharaja Sindia to this arrange- 
ment.” Mr. Edmonstonc was further desired to say that the 
Governor General in Council would give instruction to Ilis 
Lordship’s Agent in Central India to negotiate with the Gwalior 
Durbar with a view of exchanging the shares which the 
Government possess in some villages, reserved to Sindia by the 
treaty, for entire villages. His Lordship in Council also ap- 
proves of the proposal of the Bombay Government that the 
territory of Jhansie be made over to Sindia in exchange for 
the country south of the Vindhj’^a Range, on the Taptec and 
l*7erbudda, and in the neighbourhood of the railway to Jubbul- 
poor.” It is further directed that “ the possession by Sindia of 
the small Inam land alleged to have been granted by the Peshwa 
in the capacity of Petal should not be disturbed.” 


THE NAHRWAN CANAL. 

Bombay Becords, No. XLIII. — New Series. 

Dpitlnwo the greater portion of the year that portion of 
Irak lying to the IjlPit of the Tigris, except on the 
fe#m^icn tracts of commerce, is almost as difScult of access as 
tlMlTlSfest impenetrable regions of the globe.” The region of 
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theNahrwan Caaal comprises a tract of some 400 miles in length 
with an average breadth of 50 miles and is bounded on the east 
by hilly ranges declining with an easy and very gradual descent 
to the Tigris. ** Of the rise and progress of the canal, history 
affords us but scanty information. Its origin is ascribed to the 
wisdom of the renowned Shapur Zalaktaf, and its repairs, im- 
provements, and extension to Khusru Anushirwan, perhaps the 
greatest monarch that ever presided over the destinies of the 
Persian empire.'^ At the commencement of the reign of Khusru 
Parviz, parks and pleasure grounds, palaces and hunting seats 
adorned the banks of the canal ; but on his defeat by Heraclius, 
the country was overrun by barbarians who gratified their love 
of destruction by demolishing works of luxury and utility, palaces 
and canals alike. Persia never recovered the blow inflicted by 
Heraclius and indeed no breathing time was allowed, for under 
the converting sword of Syed Ibn Wakas, the General of the 
Khalif Omer, Mahomedanism succeeded to the tenets of Zoro- 
aster. The rise of the house of Abbas after the murder of Ali 
and his ill-fated sons gave a lengthened peace to Irak Arabi 
and the Nahrwan was so repaired that Harun El liashid derived 
no inconsiderable portion of his revenues from this source. The 
Nahrwan must have been devised as well for defensive as agricul- 
tural purposes “ and, deep and rapid as it was, it doubtless served as 
an efficient outwork to the great capital of Madain, and subse- 
quently to the cities of Baghdad and SamaiTah.^^ The middle 
of the 9th century of the Christian era witnessed the decline of 
the power of the Khalifs of Baghdad and from that time to 1821 
A. D. the city was alternately devastated by Tartars, Persians and 
Turks. Under these circumstances the decay of the canals 
is not a subject for surprise. Even ’now, every fresh year wit- 
nesses a further decay of the fine province formerly watered 
by the Nahrwan and the few merchants who are left in the 
tow’ns of Irak- Arabi are flying to more prosperous and less 
exacting regions. In the letters of the Emperor Heraclius to 
the Roman Senate and in the records of Simeon the Logothete 
the orthography of the name is in the Greek form of Narban 
but by I’heophranes and Cedrenus it is either Narba or Arba. 

The report contains a short description of the ancient course 
of the Nahrwan, now comparatively useless as none of the names 
of the places through which it passed can be identified, with the 
solitary exceptions of Bakuba and Aberta. In April, 1848 Com- 
mander Felix Jones undertook a journey to determine the track 
of the ancient canal. The party consisted in all of eight persons of 
whom seven were native sertiimts. The village of Kut was the 
point from which they started and the first part of the journey 
was due north towards the village of Kut el Amareh where 
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four canals, whose remains can still be distinctly traced, ibncerly 
met. The spot, at which the canals crossed is marked by a 
high mound doubtless covering the remains of an edifice which 
stood at the confluence of the streams. Leaving the mound, 
the course pursued vras nearly due west and towards the east 
bank of the Tigris, distant only some throe miles. The Canal 
was plainly traceable as far as the ruins of Jumbil, once a place 
of considerable importance where all trace were lost. About 
a mile to the west the canals were again met with and the coun- 
try was covered with a rich carpet of grass. This verdure was 
however but partial ; for, as is generally the case, in ancient sites, 
there was much nitre in the soil. From Jumbil the exploring 
party returned to Kut el Araareh to examine the northern 
branch of the canal towards the Nishan cl Kut. This branch 
appears anciently to have received the w^aters of a Canal called 
Ghathir el llcshadch flowing apparently from the north west. 
At 12 miles to the north of Nishan el Kut, a swamp com- 
menced, which obstructed the direct progress of the exploring 
party, who were reduced to considerable straits owing to the 
want of fresh water. At length the bed of the Mari Canal 
was reached, but the former site was only marked by a line 
of oases. The return journey, though by a different route, was 
equally harassing and a halt was made on the bed of an an- 
cient canal now called the Mokta el Subba. The conclusion ar- 
rived at from the journey w^as, that unless the Ghathir cl llishadeh 
and the Mokta cl Subba were the remains of the ancient 
Nahrwan no traces of it were to be found between the village of 
Jessan and the Tigris south of Jarjaraiyeh. To the N. W. of 
Mokta cl Subba well defined traces of the Canal were again 
met with. The remains hear the name of Shaour they extend how- 
ever, but for a short distance beyond Jarjaraiyeh, whose ruins now 
exhibit only insignificant mounds. At Abu Ilalifiyeh the 
traces were recovered and the bed of the canal, there 70 
yards broad and Avith banks of 50 feet in height, was the 
I’oad pursued by the expedition. At Imam Imlikh the banks 
became still more elevated and the Nahrwan m.aking a bend 
to the west pursued a curved course to Qabr Harbi, Here, 
as the space between the ancient canal and the Tigris 
was increasing every mile and no water was procurable. Com- 
mander Jones was obliged to retrace his steps to the Tigris. 
After passing the winter at Baghdad, Commander Jones 
again set out with the intention of finishing tlic work 
he'had begun. The first point of interest encountered in 
this second journey was the rukis of Mismai, a Parthian or 
Sassanian edifice. Its shape is that of “ an irregular parallelo- 
gram, having had three gates facing the west, - east and south 
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The walls ate massive hUd thick .ahd at the ptesettt 
time are about 35 fbet above l^e jplain. And the four sides are 
respectively 280, 200, 160 and 96 yards in length. After leav- 
ings Mismai the travellers travelled nearly due south and, cross- 
ed the canal for Sitweh which, is the name given to the ruins 
of an extensive town on either bank of the Nahrwan. At Sif- 
weh the canal continues to the south for one mile and there 
meeting with the alluvial tract is conducted along it to the 
south-east. The remains of the first of the lateral branches 
that emanated from this magnificent Canal are distant about 
2^ miles from Sifweh. They are on the right bank and are now 
called the Kushme el Khor. At Joziyeh the Khorassan canal for- 
merly joined the Nahrwan. From that place to Chef, where 
the next branch was thrown off, the canal “ was straight as an 
arrow^^ in a line of 128'. Leaving Chef the canal pursues a 
south easterly direction and is joined by the Tamerrali canal 
beyond which it is nearly 100 yards broad. 

At Sisobanch occurs the first branch from the left bank of 
the canal. Here the Nahrwan makes a curve to the south and 
its course resembles in its sinuosities the natural bed of a 
river ; from thence to Aberta the canal pursues a more southerly 
course, la Arabic Aberta signifies the place of crossing and its 
site was probably selected as being upon the high road from 
the North East jirovinccs of Persia to the capital of Ctesiphon 
from which city it was distant 17 miles. It is at present 
remarkable as being the only spot where a ruin has an erect 
position. The fragment is probably a portion of a massive wall, 
but the Arabs call it IVliuarch. 

At Aberta the canal takes a bend in the opposite direction 
to that at Sisobaneh and an abundance of water from the col- 
lected rains occupies the bed of the anoient stream. This and the 
rich grass meadows that border on the canal have invited a large 
party of Niyadat Arabs to the spot. A little below Aberta are the 
remains of a fort, which originally appeal's to have been quadran- 
gular with sides of 500 yards in length. The ruin at present is 
known by tlie name of Tel Tuhbcl or the mound of the drum. 
About three miles below Tel Tubbel there arc the remains of 
three canals, two from the right bank and one from the left bank 
of the old stream. They all bear the name of Zalireh. Still lower 
down there arc some considerable ruins for which the Arabs 
liave no name and the remains of the piers of a bridge, from 
whence the Nahrwan pursues a south by east course to Kana- 
tir. The numerous canals thrown out at this place point out 
the district to have been anciently both thriving and dense- 
ly populated, •and a noble structure in the middle of the bed 
of the Nahrwan shews that the people had obtained cunsidera- 
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ble skill in hydraulics. On either bank solid trails of well 
constructed brick, gradually approaching each other, were con- 
nected by a dam, on each side of which sluices 20 feet wide con- 
trolled the supply of water. The length of the walls was« ap- 
parently about 870 feet and they were supported by buttresses, 
'i he dam and that part of the side walls exposed to the action of 
the water were ingeniously contrived to prevent the abrading 
effects of the confined torrent ; for, when the fall of the waters 
infringed on the material the bricks were placed edgeways and 
over the whole there was a durable concrete composed of fine 
lime and large pebbles. The bricks used were exactly one foot 
square, kiln burnt, and so hard that it is even now difficult to break 
or detach them. The plains lying immediately below Kanatir 
having an increased dip it was necessary to build the works 
above mentioned so tiiat the fertilising stream might not be 
converted into a destructive torrent. Five miles below Kanatir 
are ruins called Sumakeh, so thickly heaped together that 
the mounds of the ruined edifices are at least 50 feet in height. 
Commander Jones considers this place to have been originally 
the most populous on the whole line of the canal. From 
Sumakeh, southwards, the banks of the Nahrwan are much 
broken and somewhat lower than the country on the left bank ; 
the course tends more to the south and from Meyahh to 
Qabr Harbi, the point to which the party attained in their 
previous expedition, it is nearly a straight line. Thus Com- 
mander Jones beginning at Kut traced the Nahrwan Canal as far 
as Qabr Harbi and then owing to the scarcity of water was 
obliged to make the best of his way to Baghdad, from which 
place on the following year he set out and traced the canal up 
to the point at which his investigations had previously ended. 
Here the expedition terminated and in the following year he 
left Baghdad to trace the main conduit north of Diyaleh which 
was anciently called Katul el Kesrawi. 

The Katul el Kesrawi pursues from Baghdad a winding 
course bending on the whole N.N.W. It formerly had several 
branches the principal one called the Batt having a direction 
nearly due north and parallel to the Atheim, the Physeus 
of Xenophon. The re-opening of the Nahrwan is under con- 
sideration and it would be feasible enough to a Government less 
embarrassed that the Turkish, but with an empty treasury, an 
impoverished population, a dissatisfied soldiery and rebellious 
Turks, the measure can scarcely be put into operation. The con- 
dition of the province might however be ameliorated by the “ in- 
troduction of small irrigating steam-engines every one of which 
would display its advantages' to the natives of .the country by 
its real and not apparent utility.” The breed df cattle might 
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be improved and, in addition to grain of every variety, indigo, 
sugar, hemp and opium are capable of being cultivated. 

THE TIGRIS ABOVE BAGHDAD. 

Bombay Records, No. XLIII. — New Series. 

CoMMANDEB. James Felix Jones, i. n. submitted to Govern- 
ment on the 5th of November, 1846 a narrative of a steam trip 
to the North of Baghdad. 

The steamer left Baghdad on the 2nd of April, 1 846 with one 
month’s provision and 21 tons of coal and firewood. The banks 
of the Tigris presented a beautiful appearance, the river 
was rising and the weather cool and pleasant. “ The gardens 
to the north of Baghdad terminate abruptly about two miles 
above Kathemein on the right bank, but on the left, after leav- 
ing Moudhem, scattered villages and date-groves are seen as 
high as Tel Goosh, from whence to Jedidah the country, at pre- 
sent, is highly cultivated with wheat and barley.” On both 
banks there are round towers and enclosures, the former 
affording shelter to the cultivators from marauding parties and 
the latter giving shelter for the cattle used in irrigation. The 
old adage of the sword in one hand and the plough in the other 
is here literally verified. On the right bank and west of 
Munsuriyeh, the Tarmiyeh ancient canal leaves the Tigris ; and 
another large canal, bearing the same name and said to, be of 
more ancient date, is seen about one mile and a half below. 
This has now been long dry, but the northern canal, during the 
high state of the river, still receives a portion of the Tigris, and 
is lost in the marshes west of Kathemein. Its direction by com- 
pass was observed to be 244“.” The whole of the gardens from 
Jedidah to Sindiyah arc watered by the Khalis canal which 
runs nearly parallel to the . river Diyala. This canal and the 
Dijeil are the only two of any consideration that the Fachalio 
can boast of. Beyond Sindiyah the river runs in a more wes- 
terly direction and the Nahrwau is known by the name of El 
Dojm. After passing the Atheim the bottom of the river changed 
to a hard shingle over when the current ran at the rate of 6^ 
miles an hour. There were numerous rapids which the steamer 
could hardly surmount. Her engines appeared partially paralyz- 
ed when on the summit of a rapid, and the revolutions decreased 
from 29 to 23. At the city of Qadesiyeh there are the remains 
of an octagonal fortress with round towers at each angle be- 
tween which 16 bastions are placed, 37 paces distant from each 
other. It is built of sun-dried bricks 18 inches square and 
5 thick. There can be no doubt but that the city of Qadesiyeh 
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was one of importance during the flourishing period of the Nahr- 
w*an, and probably owes its subsequent abandonment to that 
vast canal being allowed to fall into decay.” Due west of 
Qadcsiych there are the remains of a small town called Is- 
tabalat near which the Dijeil canal leaves the Tigris. This 
canal “ pursues a SE. direction, and, passing the end of the 
Median Wall, the -villages ofllarbah and Sumeichah, is finally 
lost near tlie Tarmiyeh water.'^ The Nahrwan has long since 
fallen to decay. It can still be traced for three hundred miles, 
and the ruins of former cities, met with on its margin, attest the 
flourishing state of Irak during its existence. "Vast swamps and 
extensive lakes, in all probability originally caused by its own 
decline, surround it in every direction, converting this once 
luxuriant and highly cultivated province into liot beds of malaria 
and fever. Its dry bed is now used as a high road by travellers 
and caravans, on account of the protection afford ed in the re- 
cesses of its mutilated banks from any of the numerous parties 
•who may be out in search of plunder.^^ 

The modern town of Samarrah, •which comprises about 25 0 
bouses with a Sunni population of about 1,000, is situated in 
the cliffs forming the left bank of the Tigris, and is encircled 
by a strong •wall built at the expense of the Shiah population 
of India. It is however a miserable town and owes its cele- 
brity ^ to the tombs of Imam Hussain Askari, and Imam- 
Mehdi, who was the last of the Imams reverenced by the Shiahs. 
He is said to have disappeared from the earth at this spot, 
and above 10,000 pilgrims resort annually to his shrine- The 
town is farmed out hy Government at iSGGO per annum- The 
report contains two lithographed drawings. To the north of 
the town there is a spiral tower, about 163 feet in height, called 
Malwiyeh. 

To the N. N W. of Malwiyeh are the remains of the Khalifa or 
palace of Motassem. The ruins have vaulted chambers beneath 
them in which the natives firmly believe a lion holds his court. 
MaTiy traditions are attached to these subterranean apartments 
and JJeckford^s Vathek owes its origin to this locality. W. by 
N. of Khalifa there are two groups of ruins which at a distance 
resemble pillars. One group is called “ Ashik’^ and the other 
“ Mashuk.*^ About 4 miles north of Samarrah there is a 
tumulus called Tel Alij or the ** nose bag mound.” It in all 
probability marks the site of the Ustrina” or pyre upon which 
the body of the Emperor Julian •was burnt previous to the re- 
moval of his ashes to Tarsus. 

Erom Samarrah the expedition after passing the ancient 

bund” _ across the Nahrwan arrived at Dur. -The village is 
a collection of miserable houses and is historically interesting. 



as at this pl^ 

^ mi^iiifli^^'i". rfXep ™l «« j'SnrS^? 

30 to 40 tons. TrayelUng by raft, aa a ma^ of 
is far preferable to the land journey from Moosm to Baglfawl. 
But it is attended with danger, for the Arabs occasionally ]^lup* 
dcr any rafts or passengers which may happen to come within 
their reach. 


At Tekiit there are the remains of a very strong fortress 
built upon a cliff 130 yards long 70 feet broad and 86 
feet in height from the water’s edge, but the debris of former 
buildings have increased the height to 100 feet. The modern 
town has two mosques, but no minarets. The streets are kept 
free from filth, and altogether bear an aspect of cleanliness and 
order seldom seen in eastern towns. Four hundred matchlocks 


and guns, which is rather under than above the true amount, 
can bo collected for the defence of the place.” The margin of 
the river from Tekrit to Khan Kharncineb is now entirely 
peopled by the Shammar, and all 'commtxnication between 
Tekrit and Moosul is in consequence stopped. They have 
vast herds of camels and sheep, which are seen grazing with 
their beautiful horses on this rich plain, dotted Itere and 
there with black tents affording a pleasing picture of pastoral 
life, did not the character of the tribe contrast sadly 
with its primitive habits.” After leaving Khan Kharncineb 
the country on the banks of the Tigris is exceedingly fertile 
and teems with wild plants of every description. Tlie expedi- 
tion advanced nearly as far as lil Fet’hlia, or the opening, where 
the Tigris breaks through the hills, and then was compelled to 
return to Baghdad. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH KURDISTAN TO THE FRON- 
TIER OF TURKEY AND PERSIA. 

Bombay Records, No. XLIII. — New Series. 

The disputes between Persia and Turkey in 1843, threatened 
to involve those Empires in a war that would ill accord with the 
interests of European States, The friendly mediation of Russia 
and England was however accepted and the contending parties 
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prepared to submit their long-pendingf disputes to arbitration. 
So vague was the evidence before the Commission which was 
appointed to investigate the disputes, that it was deemed ad- 
visable to procure oral testimony from the Chiefs of some of 
the tribes located on the debateable grounds. Accordingly in 
1844, Commander Felix Jones was commanded to bring a de- 
posed Sheikh of the Cha’ab Arabs from Basra to Baghdad ; and 
Major Bawlinson, then Resident at Baghdad, determined to ac- 
company him. 

The expedition left Baghdad on the 19th of August, 1844, 
and consisted of Major Rawlinson, a British merchant. Comman- 
der Felix Jones and a retinue of some 20 servants and a body of 
mounted troopers. The first halt was at Khani-beni-sa’ad, where 
the few wells in its vicinity afford only brackish water. It is 
therefore necessary that the traveller stopping at this station 
should supply himself with water from Baghdad. The Diyaleh 
was crossed at Haweidha and the route led through Bakuba 
across the Mahrut canal up to Shchraban, Avhich village is suppos- 
ed to occupy the site of -the ancient Apollonia. After crossing the 
Belad Ruz and before entering the defiles of Hamrin it became ne- 
cessary to collect the party to provide against a surprise from rob- 
bers. When they had passed this range, they reached a village call- 
ed Kiz’l Robat and were received by the Chief, Kader Pacha, with 
hospitality. After passing the night with him the expedition jour- 
neyed on to Khanakin which town boassof a splendid bridge of nine 
arches over the Holwan. Opposite to Khanakin and on the Per- 
sian side of the stream there is the town of Haji Kara which pos- 
sesses a fine Khan. These places are now the frontier towns lying 
on the main road between Turkey and Persia. Both Khanakin 
and Haji Kara form considerable entrepots for trade, and many of 
the influential houses at Baghdad and Kirmanshah have agents 
there ; gums, galls and otherdrugs abound in the vicinity and might 
be made a source of considerable profit. From Kasri Shiriu 
the travellers were escorted by a party of J ut horseman, who form- 
ed a striking contrast to the Arabs. They had fine manly features 
and dressed with a greater regard for show than the Arabs, but 
at the same time they were neither so courageous nor so enduring. 
Near the Khans of Sar Puli Zohab are the remains of the Halah 
of the Israelitish captivity ; one of the eight primeval cities of 
the world. Parts of the ancient buildings are still seen in section, 
and bricks bowing cuneiform inscriptions similar to those at 
Babylon aboni^ in the vicinity. After crossing the Holwan, 
the plain of Bashiweli, is entered upon. This plain lies between 
the Dukkwai j^ud, trough a gorge of which the Holwan flows, 
and the mountains of Zagros. It is plentifully . watered and 
well culti veiled, and terminates at the foot of. the Taki Girrah 
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the ascent of which proved rather laborious to the expedition. 
Half way up stands an arch of white marble which is 
doubtless of great antiquity, but now bears neither inscription 
or design. The caravan, after travelling through roads some* 
times so narrow that they were compelled to travel in single file, 
a\-ri’'cd at the Fort of Sarmil, the ancient boundary of the 
Turkish and Persian empires. Kirrind, a neighbouring village, 
situated in a deep gorge of the Zarr range, has a particularly pret- 
ty appearance ; rich gardens, which jiroducc a variety of fruits, 
including the celebrated stonelcss grape, extend up the defile 
and along the base of the mountain. Gahwarah, where the 
party made a halt, is the capital of the Guran country. It 
contains about 300 houses w’hich are flat roofed and rise in 
terraces on the slope of the mountain. Ten years ago, when 
the Persian forces were commanded by British officers. Major 
Rawlinson was appointed to raise a regiment of Gurans for the 
service of the State. Thi.s he accomplished, after some trouble, 
and- resided in this locality until he had brought his new corps 
into a state of perfection almost unknown in these regions. 
He afterwards led this regiment through the intricate passes 
of Luristau and Susiana, and to this journey, and to his resi- 
dence among the Gurans, we are indebted for his admira- 
ble paper on the comparative geography and historical notices 
of some of the most interesting countries alluded to by ancient 
writers ; and which had seldom, if ever, before been trodden by 
the foot of an European. A great change has, however> hap- 
]>cued since the British officers were withdrawn, and the corps, 
that before consisted of near 800 rank and file, now scarcely 
masters 350 bayonets. Oppression, .wages in arrear, iyre- 
gular service, and a thorough absence of system, are the chief 
causes of this decline. The same causes have operated, in a 
more or less degree, on the whole Persian army, under the 
imbecile government of the Shah and the tyrannical con- 
duct of provincial governors. At the present time Mohab 
Ali Khan, the Amir of this province, is compelled to confine 
himself to the city of Kirmanshah, the large tribe of the Calhurs 
having risen, not to seek redress for imaginary grievances, but 
to obtain the justice which has hitherto been denied them. The 
extent to #hich taxation had of late been raised rendered it 
Tittcrly impossible for the poor etdtivators to comply with the 
increased demands j and then the rapacious agents of so worthy 
a master, equally alive to their own interests, resorted to a 
system which in a very short time left the brave but oppressed 
ryot nothing but his sword to subsist by.” The Guran Kurds 
are a frauk and hospitable race and like most mountaineers are 
hardy and cndarttig. Very little is known of their faith, 
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wliicli apjwars to embody the various doctrines of Judaism, 
of C’hrist and of the Shiah Mahomedans. They are termed 
iVli Ilahis and are supposed by Major Hawlinson to be of 
Jewish origin. It is said that their religion enjoins that at 
certain periods they shall congregate by night on a particular 
spot. On these occasions the greatest license prevails and seems 
to be prescribed by their creed. Both the Ali llahi of the 
Zagros and the Ancyrians in Syria may be remnants of the 
early Babylonians, who in their religious festivals indulged 
in every species of licentiousness. From Gahwarah the course 
led long the left bank of the Zemkan and after attaining 
the head of the pass of the Kal’eh Kazi range, across the 
fertile plain of Mahidasht in the direction of Kirmanshah which a 
few years ago had the reputation of being a thriving city. 
But owing to the rapacity of its successive Governors, to the 
plague and to cholera the number of its inhabitants has been 
reduced from 35 thousand to 24,600. Internally the town is a 
mere heap of ruins, its bazars are but partially filled and there 
is scarcely any trade but in fruits. Anciently Kirmanshah 
was celebrated for the beauty and richness of its carpets but 
now scarcely one can be obtained. Tabriz is the chief place 
from whence its imports are derived and articles of European 
manufacture find a tolerable sale. The inhabitants have a 
peculiar custom of inscribing upon the tombstone, the sex and 
professions of the defunct by various devices. The grave of a 
female is shewn by a double comb and that of a male by a 
single one. Some few of the tombs are also decorated with the 
braided tresses of some female relation or friend. During his 
stay at Kirmanshah, Major Hawlinson paid a visit to the rock 
of Behistan upon which are numerous inscriptions. At a 
height of 300 feet above the debris at its foot, the face of the 
rock has been chiselled so as to expose a smooth surface. The sur- 
face may be divided into four tablets. The main one, devoted 
to the sculptures illustrative of the writing beneath them, is the 
largest and is 30 feet in length and 26 in height, of this the sculp- 
tm'ed slab with a pedestal of 1 1 inches occupies fourteen feet ; 
the remaining portion being dedicated to the reception of an in- 
scription written on four columns in the Persepolitan cuneiform 
character. Each of these columns containing 96 lirfbs is six feet 
four inches in breadth i <knd a supplementary half column, now 
much defaced, appears to have been added. Immediately to the left of 
these, as they are viewed, a projecting slab twenty-one feet in length 
exhibits in three coilumns a transcript in the Median language. Im- 
mediately abov«^ the Median tablet, with its base resting upon it, is 
a rock incliumg inwards. I'his has been scai’ped.upon its face and 
sides and bcirs an inscription in the Babylonian cuneiform. To the 
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rif^ht of the main tablet the rock has been smoothed for a farther 
space of six feet and is covered with characters but so much destroy- 
ed that it is difficult to distinguish, their nature. This is probably 
the work of a subsequent age, inasmuch as unlike the former tab- 
lets it does not exhibit careful preparation and has not undergone 
tlie process of varnishing. The varnish is composed of a hard flinty 
and very durable substance, and were not destroyed by the con- 
stant trituration of rain water is as perfect and smooth as the day 
it was laid on. The letters, which are one and a quarter inch in 
length, exhibit considerable skill on the part of the engraver. 

The sculptures comprise a group of fourteen figures and if the 
three principal figures are excepted, they are deficient in beauty. 
Some of the figures are standing and are attached to each other 
with a long cord passing round their necks and their hands are 
bound behind them. Probably the badness of the design and the 
dwarf like forms of this portion of the sculptures arc intentional 
and are meant to point out the more exalted position, and therefore 
greater virtues, of their conqueror ; who is of commanding stature 
and is represented in the attitude of a victor with his left foot on 
the body of a prostrate foe, the tenth of the captive group. This 
figure is meant to depict Darius. ^‘•His features are well develop- 
ed, and exhibit that energy and determination of character for 
which he was celebrated. A degi’oe of finish and study pervade 
the figure of the monarch, who is singularly enough represented 
with bare feet, while bis captives and followers are either sandal- 
clad or wear- a coarse species of shoes. His head, surmoiintcd 
by the diadem, displays, after the fashion of the day, a carefully- 
c.urled mop of bushy hair, extending nearly td|pme shoulders. 
The upper lip, too, is adorned with an elegant moustache, and 
the beard, firntastically disposed iu' stiff and separately curved 
tresses, adds much to the dignity of his appearance. The left 
hand grasps the bow, the symbol of regal power ; while the 
right is elevated and extended towards the prisoners, in the 
attitude of angry expostulation. The wrists are adorned with 
bracelets, and a girdle or zone, terminating in two tassels, 
encircles the waist of the monarch, and serves to bind the 
flowing tunic- that he is habited in. A loose vest or jacket, 
with large open sleeves, completes his attire. The attendant 
guards in their dress differ but little from the monarch. They 
liave sandals on their feet, and the head is only covered with 
a circular cap. The one nearest to majesty also bears the regal 
bow, and a well-stocked quiver hangs pendent at his back. The 
furthest removed from the king di&rs from the last only in 
being armed with a spear, which is held upriglxt by both hands 
in front, the shaft? resting on the ground. 

** The aerial figure which hovers over the centre of the group 
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iroiild Boem to represent the Supreme Being ; and this idea is 
in a measure confirmed by its also presiding over the sculptured 
monuments of antiquity met with at Persepolis. Some writers 
have imagined that the figure merely denoted the spirit of a 
departed monarch, and was symbolical of the immaterial sub- 
stance of man. Others have denominated it the * Ferooher* 
of the Zend-Avesta ; the soul or spirit that presided over all the 
royal acts — a constant guardian over the regal head ; ap emblem 
of the favouritism of Ormazd — a type of the anointed of the 
Lord. 

« It is a half-length figure, clothed with the short vest similar 
to that of the king, from which depends a long flowing and plait- 
ed robe, spread out fan-wise at its skirts ; a zone or girdle, 
terminating in snake-like ends on either side, confines this at 
the waist. It is probably the sacred fillet still worn by all 
ranks of existing Guebres, in Persia, and by the Parsees on the 
shores of Western India. Tl»e priests of the latter wear also 
a plaited robe in some respects similar to that described above : 
a circular ring encompasses the figure in the form of a halo ; 
this has two arms, one on either side, which may represent wings, 
and would seem figuratively to imply the world aud its Omni- 
present Founder. 

**In the left hand is grasped a circle, the symbol either of 
eternity or dominion ; while the right, with the arm bent and 
fingers extended, points upwards, and perhaps thus typically 
expresses a future state of existence. 

** The features of this interesting figure, which arc howevei', 
sadly mutilatl|(||||K:an scarcely be recognised, nor can the head-dress 
that it wore be described. The prostrate figure at the feet of 
the king, and the first of the erect ca^^tives, are in the same 
deplorable condition. Enough, however, remains of the first 
standing figure to denote a difference of dress from the I'est of 
the captives behind him. He is habited in the long robe, pro- 
bably of the priesthood,- which extends to his ankles. The next 
has a shorter robe, reaching only to the knees. The third has a 
similar short tunic, and the fourth a longer garment extending 
to the calf of the leg. Each alternate figure then to the end 
of the string is <^thed in the dress of the second preceding 
him ; the last rbeing distinguished only by a high conical cap, 
similar to that worn by the Persians of the present day. This 
last figure impears to have been subsequently added to the group, 
and is carmea somewhat deeper into the rock, in a recess ap- 
propriatetldbr the purpose.* 

4./* Scathed about on the face of the sculptured slab, but ge- 
nerally Above the head of the figures to whom they apply, are 
legends^ commemorative of their names and pedigrees, the names 
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of tlie province which they misgovernea. Of the Samples pW 
which they mismled- These are also in the Persepohtan cuni*- 
form, with their Medic equivalents. The third standmgf 
figure is, however, an exception to the rule, for his descriptive 
legend is inscribed on the skirt of his garment, and partly, on 
the rock adjoining him. The Babylonian correspondents to 
these several legends are engraved on the pedestal which the 
sculptures occupy, thus forming one great whole, which, for 
elaborateness of conception and skill in design, is scarcely 
surpassed, or even equalled, by any single work of art in all Per- 
sia, for it contains, in addition to the sculptures, nearly a thou- 
sand lines of complicated writing.” 

This work of art is situated about a quarter of a mile north of 
the Caravanserai of Behistan and without the aid of ropes and 
ladder it w'ould be a matter of serious difficulty to reach the 
spot. On the debris of the mountain an isolated stone of a 
triangular shape was discovered with a rough but well defined 
design of three figures a little under the natural size. Imme- 
diately above the Khan of Behistan and about a quarter of a 
mile from the tablet of Darius ; a work, of greater magnitude 
than those described, has been designed. The face of the lull f<» 
300 feet in length and above 60 in height has been scarped to 
some depth and retains to this day considerable freshness of 


ai>pearance. 

Major Rawlinson supposes the excavated scarp was intended 
to receive, or to form, the back wall of a temple or palace ; and 
the numei’ous aligned slabs, of a massive character, that lie in 
disordered array on the slope at the foot of the hill would con- 
firm the supposition, and at the same time mark it as an un- 
finished structure, that from some cause had met with interrup- 
tion a short time after the design was commenced. The fac, ade 
of the building was to have been approached from the plain by 
a terraced way built on the debris at the base of the moun- 
tain, and a few well -executed capitals^^t the back of the Khau, 
of an oriental order, attest it as a work of a Sassanian age. 
These capilals have carved on two of their sides the figures of 
a male and female, whose heads are surrounded by a halo like 
ring, and may represent Khusru Parviz and his beautiful Shir- 
in. The other sides bear, in graceful foliation, the elegant 
shaped design of a Thyrsus, and are wrought in a coarse species 
of marble. In many parts, however, of the more recent work, 
w e can trace, by its blackened and worn appearance, the- chisel 
of an anterior period ; and it is to this circumstance, and fo the 
vi.sible remains of the * phalloi’ that lie extended in broken frag- 
ments in front of the scarp, we may identify it not only as the 
spot on which Semiramis established the worship of the fructify- 
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ing principle as instituted by Isis, but as the actual site of the tab- 
let on which she caused her own likeness, and those of a hundred 
of her guards, to be portrayed by the statuary.’* A description 
of''the Tak-i-Bostan sculptures, which were also visited by Major 
Rawlinson, is given in the report ; but they have been visited by 
other travellers, and the sketches of Sir Robert Ker Porter are 
accurate representations. 

On the 15th of Serptember, the caravan of Commander Jones 
left Kirmanshah and crossing the Mirikh by a bridge of one 
arch resumed their route towards Harunabad. At which place 
there is a j>art of a slab containing a Grecian inscription. Tlie 
slab is looked upon by the ignorant inhabitants as a talisman 
preserving the district from fever and famine; they accordingly 
refuse to part with it. After leaving Kileh Zanjir, a ruined 
fort occupying a strong isolated position on the summit of 
a naturally scarped projection from the N. E. brow of Dalahu, 
the route was generally N. N. W. towards the town of Zohab. 
This place possesses a strong fort known as Ban Zardeh or 
as Kileh Yezdijird and the tomb of Baba Yadgar, which at- 
tracts numerous devotees. From Zohab the next march brought 
the caravan into the territories of Abdullah Beg, a sort of 
freebooter. Major Rawlinson presented him wdth a watch ; 
but this he refused to accept, so soon* as he hoard it tifdc, 
alleging that he w'as ignorant of such things and that he 
believed some Hve animal was concealed within tlic case. Leav- 
ing the hill of Semiram a natural fastness terminating in tlic 
sucoessivc peaks of Sur Khushk, Sartak and Bamu that rise 
to an elevation of 7,000 feet, about 5 miles to the right ; the 
river Diyaleh was crossed at the Gundar ford. The river breaks 
through a defile in ther high range to the NE. and pursues a 
west course to Semiram through a deep and precipitous gorgti 
which is represented as capable of being defended by a hand- 
ful of men against any numbers. When Major Rawlinson 
crossed, it had only about 18 inches of water upon it ; but 
in the winter it must be wholly impassable. A little to the 
east of the ford the river is navigable for rafts and timber to the 
Tigris. 

On the 25th of September, the town of Sulimaniyeh the capi- 
tal of the Pachalic, was reached. It is a mere collection of 
small and mean houses containing only 500 dwellings. The 
narrative closes witlj an account of Ahmed Pacha, who in 1844 
ruled over that part of Kurdistan and Commander Jones com- 
menced his homeward journey on the 15th of September. 
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UESEARCHES IN LOWER MESOPOTAMIA. 

Bombay Becords, No. XLIII. — New Series. 

In March, 1850, Commander Jones set out from Baghdad on a 
surveying tour tlirough a portion of Babylonia and Lower 
(])haldca. A steamer moving to allotted stations on the river ; 
accompanied the movements of Commander Jone’s party 
dfj laud i thus enabling the land party to fix their position 
■with great accuracy from day to day. The course of the 
expedition ivas along the west bank of the Tigris, partly 
on the line of the old Mosul road, which owing to the encroach- 
ment of the Arabs "W'as abandoned some 50 years age. Immedi- 
ately to the east of a large canal called Nathriyat there arc the 
remains of a large city called Abu Sakhr. It ■was upwards of a 
mile in diameter and is now quite levelled, the surface of the 
ground being strewn with brick aud fine pottery. About au 
hour’s ride from Abu Sakhr there are the ruins of an old 
town called ’Akbara. The tomb of Kef Ali is the only por- 
tion now standing, though it must have been an important place 
and owes its abandonment, like the other towns in the neighbour- 
hood, to a great and sudden change in the course of the Tigris, 
The neighbourhood is visited by parties of Bedouin Arabs ■who 
remain concealed amongst the ruins in the hopes of meeting with 
caravans of pilgrims on their road to Samara. The capital of 
the Dijeil district in which Commander Jones was now travel- 
ling is a miserable village called Sumeychefa. It numbers about 
200 mud huts inhabited by cultivators of l^e Shiah sect. The 
district which includes 200 square miles of jtlie purest alluvial land 
surrounded on all sides by water is farme^^ out for £S77 sterl- 
ing per annum. But little is known of the early history of the 
Dijeil canal which leaves the Tigris in thd neighbourhood of au 
ancient town called Istablat. In a. d. 1^13 it was a stream of 
50 yards in breadth and of a proportionate depth and was span- 
ned by a bridge which still remains. It is built bn Saracenic: 
arches having intermediate with them three minor arched sluices 
or ways ; the whole structure is composed of fine kiln burnt 
bricks. Above the arches on either side there is an Arabic 
inscription in relief. 1 he letters are composed of brick let into 
a frieze work tablet, enclosed within an ornamental border of 
great taste and beauty. A facsimile of the inscription is given 
in the report 

The next object of interest which was visited by the exploring 
party was the ridge called Chali Batikh hitherto identified with 
the Median w^all of Xenophon. The ridge bears evidence of 
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^reat antiquity, but Commander Jones says tbat " the illusion 
that has hitherto existed of its being identical with the Median 
wall of Xenophon, or the rampart of Semiramis of Strabo, must 
bo dispelled, for neither in its construction nor extent will it in 
any way answer the description of the ancient writers, being, in 
point of fact, a mere dike thrown np diverting for the course of 
water, and discontinued when that purpose had been accom- 
plished/^ The modern Mafijur was also visited and was identified 
with the ancient town of Opis. Excavations would doubtless con- 
firm the identity axid would besides develop many relics of 
a past age, for it was no inconsideraLle place, but the em- 
porium of a country which at the time of the Mao.donian 
conquest possessed a revenue of ^05,80,00,000 sterling. The 
awful change that has taken place is attributable in a great 
degree to the change in the course of the rivers; the appearance of 
the country denotes that some sudden and overwhelming mass of 
water must have prostrated ever 5 'thing in its way. The Tigris, 
as it anciently flowed, isseen to have left its channel and to have ta- 
ken its present course through the most flourishing portion of the 
district. Towns, villages canals, men, animals and cultivation 
must thus have been enguiphed in a moment. The change in the 
bed of the Tigris was in all probability caused by an earth- 
quake. The date of the irruption may be assigned to the era 
of Khusru Parviz. From Manjur Commander Jones traversed 
the country in a North East direction but his course is traced 
out in the map afiixed to the report. 


MEMOIR OP THE PROVINCE OF BAGHDAD. 


■ Ronibay Records, No. Xhlll. — New Series. 


The Memoir was submitted to Government on the 19th of 
April, 1855 and is accompanied by the ground plan of the city 
of Baghdad. For Mwe hundred years Baghdad was the abode 
of the Abassido Khalifs and -with more or less interruption the 
seat of the empire of the world. ** After the total destruction of 
Scleucia and Ctesiphon, where the episcopal chairs had been 
established by the first niissionary ihthers, the eastern me- 
tropolitans were invested here, and the title of Bishop of 
Babylon still pertains to the archiepiscopal see ; at present more 
respected in the title than honoured in anything else. It 
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appears that the western side of the Tigris was the choseu site 
for the original Baghdad; the larger portion of the town; now 
to the east of the river, having risen from a military position, 
and enlarged afterwards to suit the growing extent of the 
population ; as individual families settled from nomade life, or 
as immigrants from more distant places. The new city was 
added to also by the remnants still lingering around the I'uins 
of Ctesiphon and Seleucia ; and, with captives and others, 
either brought or invited from lauds over which the early 
Khalifs extended their arras, the city and tracts around soon 
became a highly populated district. All writers enlarge upon, 
the masses that comi>rised its population in its more prosperous 
periods, though there is great discrepancy in enumeration. At 
the funeral of Ibn Haubal, a much-venerated Mahomedan sage, 
who died at Baghdad in a. m. 855*, we are told eight hundred 
thousand men and sixty thousand women formed a procession 
to his grave, and that near twenty thousand iufidols became 
converts to Mahomedanism on the day of his death. With 
every allowance for exaggeration, both in respect to this state- 
ment, and to the number of three hundred and sixty baths 
mentioned as being requisite to the purifications of its inhabi- 
tants by other authors, we must admit the fact of its multitudes 
in a great degree ; especially as the deserted tracts, covered as 
they are with the broken remains of edifices and canals, speak in 
favour of its truth. The myriads that were slain after the sack 
of Baghdad by Halaku in a. d. 1257, and by (Tamerlane) in a. n. 
1400, incredible as the accounts are, show how prolific the num- 
bers were ; the former, by the smallest accounts, having massacred 
in cold blood three hundred thousand of the defenders of the 
city; while the latter erected beyond the gates, as a trophy of 
his prowess, a couple of pyramids which were constructed of the 
heads of ninety thousand of its most influential people. At the 
present time the census is about sixty thousand, having in the 
last thirty years dwindled from one hundred thousand to this 
amount from v’arious causes, the chief of which being a great 
plague and inundation in 1831, and minor ones in the forms of 
mal- administration by successive rapacious governors.’^ The 
wealth of the w’orld at one time appears to have centred in this 
spot and manufactures, commerce, sciences and arts all fiou- 
l ished under the fostering care of many of the Khalifs. ** The 
splendour of the court at Baghdad in those days excelled any- 
thing that was known. It is true it was a display of barbaric 
magnifidence, but the usages of the age must be considered in 
contemplating it. In the annals of Abulfeda we are treated with 
the programme of the pomp exhibited in the court of the Khalif 
A1 ^loktadar on the I'eception of an ambassador from Greece. 
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The army was drawn up to the number of one hundred and 
sixty thousand men. The Khalif himself, surrounded by his 
chief ministers and favourite slaves covered with pjold and 
jewels, resembled a planet amid a galaxy of stars. Eunuchs, 
black and white, with inferior officers to the amount of eight 
thousand, served as a foil to these gems. Silk and gold- 
embroidered tapestry, numbering thirty-eight thousand piecos, 
ornamented the palace walls, and on a curious tree of gold and 
silver were perched a variety of birds whose movements and 
notes were regulated by machinery. Twenty-tvro thousand 
carpets covered the floors, and a variety of vessels, each splen- 
didly decorated, floated on the broad stream of the Tigris before 
the windows of the palace, while a hundred lions in charge of 
their keepers lent a contrast to the glittering scene. 

Its institutions boasted of authors, physicians, and phi- 
losophers ; and in their libraries were stored a vast number of 
books, all manuscripts, for printing was not then invented. 
We may judge of their amount, when it is related that a doctor 
declined the invitation of a Sultan of Bokhara, because his 
books alone would have required four hundred camels for their 
transport. 

Money too must have been alike plentiful in its treasuries. 
The founder of Baghdad, A1 Mansur, is reported to have left 
at his death about thirty millions sterling. Ilia son expended 
three millions in a single pilgrimage to Mecca ; and we read of 
a Vizier having founded a College at the charge of tw^o hundred 
thousand pieces of gold, endowing it at the same time with an 
annual sum equivalent to seven thousand pounds. "VVhat, then, 
must have been the revenue w'hich admitted of such a drain on 
the coflers of Baghdad? Wc learn from a financial document, 
drawn up by one Ahmed Ibn Mahomed during the reign of the 
Khalif A1 Mamun, that from the various tributes received in 
specie and kind, it amounted to about .^5,60,00,000 sterling. As 
a dependency of Txxrkcy in 1854 its revenue is under .“€3,50,000. 
The enclosed area within the present walls of Baghdad contains 
seven hundred and thirty-seven acres ; the eastern portion of the 
city extending over five hundred and ninety-one, and the western 
over one hiindred and forty-six acres. The foundation of the Bagh- 
dad walls dates from the third century of the Hejirch, w'hcn alarms 
were first experienced from without. The decline of the place is 
well marked on the face of them, for there are marked upon 
them aM shades of patchwork during successive centuries even to 
the 'wattle and dab ' embankments, hastily throw'ii up* as stop- 
gaps, where, to prevent smuggling, the authorities have been too 
poor to give a more substantial repair. It has ten round towers, 
half enclosed within the oxxter wall, xvhich, where they are situ- 
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ated, forms a semi-lune around them. These are solid construc- 
tions of brick with embrasures, ami some few cannon on each. 
Many of them are of large calibre, long and heavy, and fine speci- 
mens in copper and brass of the ornamented guns such as were 
cast in the llounshiug periods of the Turkish empire. Most of 
them w'ere cast in Baghdad, which cannot now boast of a foundary 
capable of malting a small ordinary cannon. There arc some 
iron pieces of various nations, brought, doubtless, by the Tigris 
from Basreh, where they have been procured from foreign ships. 
Most of tha pieces are sadly honeycombed, and their enormous 
vents show they have had much use in their day. Bittle da- 
mage need be apprehended from them now, crippled as they are 
in carriages ; some of them even lying on the platform witJumt 
any at all. There is some talk of converting them into copper 
and brass money; but the difficulty is, how to break them u]) for 
coining: and to remove them bodily. A strong embankment 
girts the ditch on the outside ; and situate<l at irn'gidur intervals 
between the round towers are buttresses, or half bastions of un- 
equal dimensions, to give strengtU to the escarpe or revetment 
of the wall, as well as to protect it by a flanking fire, being, 
like the wall itself, loopholcd for mu-ketry. On the inside this 
wall is exposed only for thirteen feet, the rest being concealed 
by a thick rampart of earth, -which strengthens it and serves at 
the same time to protect the enceinte from inundations of the 
river, which fills the moat and presses hard upon the fortifications. 
The wall afibrds some shelter to its defenders by being poorly 
arched, somewhat in the form of casemates; over these is a road- 
way a few feet broad ; the top of the wall, which is embattled, 
acting as a parapet above it. The circuit of the eastern fortifi- 
cations, including the river face, is "ten thousand six hundred 
yards, tliat of the west being five thousand eight hundred yards ; 
making an entire length of sixteen thousand four hundred yards 
of wall, an extent of brick work nearly equal to nine miles and two 
and a quarter furlongs of Bnglish statute measure. Such, how'- 
ever, is its state, that it ofters scarcely any impediment to a 
well appointed force, as a breach could be eftected any wliere i n 
a few minutes' cannonade ; and the numerical strength of the 
garrilll^n and fighting population is so small as to be incapable of 
covering the defences, if threatened in more points than one. 
On the river face the town is quite open ; and, with small steam- 
ers, or guiiboats, judiciously anchored so as to command the 
shcriahs, or landing-places, an invading force might take posses- 
sion of the place, either through the windows or balconies of 
the houses, or by a deliberate marcli through the open streets. 
The citadel offers only the same defences as the town." Views 
of Baghdad are attached to the memoir to which are appended 
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the prices of the fliffercnt.soris of provisions procurable in 1855 
and tables exhibiting the disposition of the Eastern portion of 
the town. Bullocks then cost from 300 to 600 piastres each, 
coffee sold for about 225 piastres per 18 lbs. and camels 
for slaughter at from 400 to 1000 piastres, potatoes and spi- 
rits were not always procurable and bread sold, for 3 pias- 
tres a pound. The coins in use arc very numerous and 
of all nations ; but that with the greatest circulation is the 
ISIahomed Shah Koran and the Shamie is used amongst the 
Arab tribes to the south of Baghdad who prefer it to every 
other. In reducing these coins to their equivalent in Bupees, the 
Kiegc Piastre has been taken as the standard at the rate of 21 
per Mahomed Shah Keran, and 209 M. S. Kei’ans per 100 Rs. 
in consequence of its being that by which the value of the others 
is computed. All accounts are however, kept by the native 
merchants in Kammeri Bcshlics.^* The Paehalic of Baghdad at 
the present time extends from the Northern shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf along the Euphrates river as far upward as Anah 
where the Aleppo districts, commence.' From thence a line 
drawn across Mesopotamia to the Hamrin range of hills (where 
it crosses the Tigi’is) and led eastward so as to include the pro- 
vince of Sulimanyeh in Kurdistan, bounds it to the north, its 
eastern limit being then defined by the line of the Shirwan and 
lliyaleh rivers as far as Khanakin, whence it skirts the foot of the 
Zagros, including the great plains as far as the Kerha river west 
of Ilawizeh, and thence to the angle formed by the meeting of 
the Shat al Arab and Mahomerah streams.^'’ With the excep- 
tion of Baghdad itself there is scarcely a fixed abode deserving the 
name of a town, though Basrch and others arg dignified with 
this title. The great plains of the Tigris are inhabited by 
nomadcs whose various tribes give great trouble to the Govern- 
ment. The most x>owerful are the Montafik, between Semaweh 
and Basrch, and the Beni Laam who inhabit the plains east of 
the Tigris and south of the Diyaleh as far as Kut al Amareh. 
The form of administration in Baghdad is based on that of Con- 
stantinople. The old despotic rule no longer continues and there 
is now a Council, at which the Pacha presides, which hears and 
dettn’minos all cases. The customs^ duties of Baghdad haiff'beeu 
in the decline for many years, owing to the opening of the 
northern roads for the entrance of Russian and English manu- 
factured goods into Persia and Asia Minor by Syria and the 
Black Se». The report gives the length of the Caravan jour- 
ney's froei Baghdad to various places, and proceeds. 

The Euphrates has entirely lost its character as a navigable 
river, many years past, owing to the embankments which 
formerly controlled the spring floods between Sukesh Sheukh and 
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Kornch having been swept away about 10 years back ; and tlic 
chsaracter of the tribes on its banks offers a serious bar to its 
liefulness for the purposes of commerce. The Tigris, on the con- 
trary, is navigable from the sea to Baghdad at all seasons of the 
year by very ordinary steam vessels drawing three feet of water 
and the tribes arc less violent and exacting than those on the 
Euphrates. Both rivers however could, under a good Govern- 
ment, be made navigable ; but as it is, they become more destruc- 
tive and less useful every year. The tides influence the stream 
of the rivers as far as one hundred and fifty miles from the sea, 
but the flood is not observed to run contrary to their course for 
the last thirty miles of this distance, in vrhich it operates as a 
check upon the current, and this only when its force is not very 
strong during the freshes the flood is sometimes observed 
to fail altogether except on the spring tides ; at which times 
the rise and fall, from the bar to Basreh, averages about eight 
feet, and this* diminishes gradually to the llud river on the Tigris 
and to Negayb on the Eu[>hrates, where a couple of inches 
of daily swell serves to mark the limit of this phenomenon 
in nature ; and taking as the zero of the scale the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, ten inches for every twenty miles 
of river course will, as near as possible, mark the annual grada- 
tions in rise from the lowest level at the various places where the 
distances touch. 

“ The best native boats in use are well adapted for their work. 
They ar^ strongly built ; and, thv)ugh rough, are of an excellent 
model. They draw, when laden, from four and a half to' six and 
a half English feet, according to the season. These alone go as 
far as Basreh. They carry from eighty to one hundred and 
tw'cnty tons, and sail well when' they can profit by the 
wind, which is very seldom on the passage up stream. The 
journey from Basreh to Baghdad occupies with a single band of 
trackers from forty to sixty days ; with a double set, a cargo has 
been brought to the city in twenty- two days. The distance by 
the river is little short of five hundred miles. On the upper 
part of the stream near Baghdad there is another form of boat 
used called Sifiiueh and Teradeli. Thej' are curiosities in mo- 
del and construction, and are entirely coated with bitumen on 
the outside, or the stream would otherwise flow through them. 
They cannot have changed from the earliest periods ; indeed, it is 
not unlikely that their lines are those of the Ark of tlie Patriarch 
diminished only to suit modern requirements. The first named 
is used for bringing small wood from the jungles at no great 
distance, for the supply of the town and for otlier local wants. 
The second is small and chiefly employed in net fishing. T he 
better sort of fuel is, however, hrouglit to Baghdad in the Basreh 
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trading boats, for it is plentiful only in the jungles around Kut 
and the llyc I’ivcr. 'Ihe Gufa, or ‘coracle,^ a wicker basket 
coated with bitumen, is the ordinary vessel in use for pass- 
ing the Tigris and for service near the town. It is very ancient, 
being mentioned by Herodotus and portrayed also on the sculp- 
tures of Nineveh.^' Commander Jones here gives a list of the 
various animals of the province and appends a report upon the 
tribes of Irak family by family. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF NINEVEH. 

Bombay liecords, No. XXII I. — Neto Series. 

CoMMANDicu Felix Jones observes that though the researches 
of Layard and Botta have given us an insight into the econo- 
my of the Assyrians, yet they have not described Assyria as 
she is and it is this want which he wishes to. supply. 

The site of ancient Nineveh was admirably selected. Uudula- 
tion and vale, ridge and plain alike capable of tillage offered 
a suiUeicncy of pasture. Crossed too as the tract is by many 
water-courses and generously visited with dews and winter 
rains the tract w'as then as now doubtless a most fertile re- 
gion. Of the Nineveh ruins the features which first attract 
notice are the hills of the Jebel Maklub and Mar Daniel, but 
the attention is soon drawn, from these to the numerous 
tumuli which cover the. plain. “ They are all the undoubted 
work of the human race, but whether of the Assyrian period or 
of a Parthian era, there are at present some doubts. Some 
refer them to the latter, principally from the absence of any 
thing tangible to theorize upon in the more regular tumuli ; 
most of which, as we ajt present sec them, being mere mounds 
of earth elevated in different place to heights varying from 20 
to 80 feet above the plain. Others, such as the great pyramid 
at Nimrud, are found to be regular structures of sun-dried 
brick ; observable only when the interior of the mound is ar- 
rived at, from the action of the elements on the outside having, 
in the course of time, reduced the material to the consistency 
and form of its original earth. The principal ones have stpiare 
platforms, at present but little raised above the i)lain, though 
evidently connected in some way with the higher structures 
adjoining them. Though now rounded, and for tlio most part 
preserving a beautiful conical outline, we are disposed to think 
most of them were originally of a pyramidal foi*m, the gradual 
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a slight curve in the direction of the rock with its TOnvexitv to 
the north-east by east. This wall crossed the Khosr. The 
wall to the north averages, in its present crumbled state, forty ~ 
six feet above the actual soil, and a slope partly artificial and partly 
formed of the debris of the wall forms a glacis of 130 feet hori- 
zontal width into the city Moat which is 10 feet deep. TJiis 
portion of the wall is 6,800 feet in length while that to the 
south of the Khosr varying little from it in height or breadth, is 
9,200 feet long having, at 4,000 feet, where the main road to 
Baghdad passes through, two elevated tumuli, from which much 
pier masonry bearing cuneiform legends has been extracted. 
At 7,850 feet from the Khosr there is another elevation which 
probably acted as a keeji to the work. The north wail exends from 
the North East angle of the city in a perfectly straight line, its 
length is 7000 feet nearly.- To the east of a gateway in this 
wall, which now leads to the great mound of Koiynnjik, there 
is an elevated circular mound covering some splendid s])eci- 
mens of colossal sculpture. The west face of the city was ori- 
ginally washed by the Tigi’is and was further protected by a wall 
13,600 feet long, which runs, during 3,500 feet of its course at 
au accurate right angle from the North wall first described. 
This portion is broken by many gaps and its diracusions as com- 
j)arcd with the eastern wall are inferior and low. 

In general language the enclente of Nineveh may be said to 
form a tuncated triangle the sides of w'hich figure have a length 
respectively of 16,000, 7,000, 13,600 and 3000 feet ; thus the 
circuit of the city was altogether seven miles and four furlongs 
of English statute measure. The contained area is about 
18,000 acres, and if to each inhabitant of the city bo allot- 
ted 50 square yards Nineveh would only have accommo- 
dated a population of 1,74,000 persons. “ But of the existing 
remains of Nineveh, the most remarkable and interesting are 
Tindoubtedly the great mounds bearing, at the present time, the 
appellations of Koiynnjik and Nebbi Yunns/^ Koiynnjik has 
proved one of the greatest repositories of Assyrian art and 
covers a space of about 100 acres of ground. Nebbi Yunus the 
other artificial tumulus covers an area of about 40 acres. 

Upon this mound there is a conspicuous white building said to 
he the tomb of. the prophet Jonah. The site, which is there- 
fore in Mahomedau eyes sacred, is used as a burying 4 >lace. 
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Thus the excavation of the tumulus is excessively (lifTicult and its 
contents arc still unknown ; though no one doubts but that it 
contains the rc mains of such a stately edifice as its neighbour. 
“ The above eminences exhibit the only vestiges that are in any 
W'ay remarkable within the area of Nineveh. There are, how- 
ever, some low mounds of debris accumulated north-west of 
Kciyunjik, which point out the situations of buildings ; and, on 
the rising grounds to the east, here and there, may be traced 
the alignments of others just above the surface of the soil. 
They offer nothing of interest, and w'e agree in the opinion given 
by other travellers, that the enclosure never contained any vast 
connected pile of buildings, like our modern cities, but on the 
contrary, exhibited spaces of garden, and occasionally plots of 
ojicn ground spread over with tents, as may be scon at present 
within the enceinte of Baghdad.’^ With regard to the site t)f 
Nineveh, Commander Jones differs in opinion from Layard, who 
transfers the capital of Assyria to Nimrud, which place as com- 
pared with Nineveh is, in size, insignificant. What remains of 
its enceinte occupies an area of a little less than a thousand 
acres. “ The northern half of the city only appears to have been 
protected by regular walls, which arc still traceable ; but, uidike 
similar structures at Nineveh, they could not have been remark- 
able for great altitude or dimensions. The more prominent and 
regular walls of the city arc as near as possible in the direction 
of the true cardinal points; the northern one having an outwork 
or projecting buttress just midway in its length. Gates ai)pear 
to have been situated at uncertain intervals in the wall ” It 
•was from Nimrud that Layard obtained the majority of his Assy- 
rian remains. The report- concludes with a short account of 
the Nineveh survey, and tables are appended for the construction 
of the general map of Assyria and Mesoj)otaraia. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF THE STRAITS 

SETTLEMENTS. 


For 1851-55. 


Detatle® statements of the trade of the Straits Settlements 
have been published during some years. The means for ob- 
taining these returns consist of an office at each station for the 
registry of imports and cx\)ort8. Regulation III. of 1833 provided 
that no goods were to be landed or shipped without certain pre- 
liminary fonns under a penalty of 500 Rs. ; but the Clauses do 
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not staff! wlio is liable to the penalty, nor is tberoany discretion 
allowed in iuiposin;; it. Tho most j > toss and the luortt minute 
iidVactiou of llie law arc subject to a like penalty. lbid<T 
llicsc circumstances the returns made to the oliicc arc })urcly 
Voluntary. They may be made or they may be withheld, Tliey 
may be correct or nu'rely imaginary. There are no means of 
tesliii}^ their accuracy and no aflvautagc can be fjaiiied by giving 
in a bona fide statement. If then it be deem(!d that the eorreef- 
ness of the returns is more iinjiortant than the freedom of the 
l*orts measures must be taken to enforce the former whatever 
may become of the latter. 

Idle statement for tlu‘ Frinecof AVah's Island was drawn up 
undcj' the direction of the: Ib'sident (kjuneillor and submitted to 
the (Jovernor of tlic Straits Settlements on the 1st of Februarv, 
185(). 

'J’hc tables exhibit the quantity and value of the imports and 
exports by sea, the quantity and value of the imports re-exported, 
and the number and tonnage of the sijuare rigged vessels whicli 
arrived and departed during the year. Owing to some idaces 
of coiisoqucnee not lieing iu the jiriuted forms, the Nicohars, 
Arracau, Aloulmeiu and llangoon arc inelndcd under the liead 
of Pegu, Pungah under the head of Siam, and the West Ooast of 
tlu' P(;iiiusnla under the head of Sumatia. 

The total value of the trade! at I’lliicc of Wales Island, or 
Penang’, according to the perioilie statf'inents ajipears to he 

For 

Its. l,."i<),St,(;.‘>l, 

I'or liSoJj-ol, 

Ps. 171, 

From the ahovc statement it will he seen that the trade thongli 
large is hut slightly inereasiiig. 

I’he aeeonqianying’ table exliihits the value of the imports 
during the years 1S5.‘1-51 and ISol-o.o. Hut, out of hs. 
i uliieli is given by the table as the value of tlu! 
imjiorts, there was lls. H),57, IDS treasure. ^J'he chief articles 
of import arc cotton goods, which iu 1H5 t-55 were valued at 
lls. 11,18,8^2. 


For 1x72-515. 

Ps. I,(i8,7;5, 175. 

I'or 1851-55. 

Ps. 2,()5,();5, 771. 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the Valve af Imports at Penang during the Official Years 

1853-54, 1851-55. 
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Increase, Company’s Rupees, .. ••• 13,32,059 13,32,059 







COMPARATIJ'E STATEMENT of the Valve of Exports at Penang durhig the Official Years 
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The value of the exports from rctianfj during tlic official year 
1853-51, 1851-55 is shewn by the statement apjjcnded : — 
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The chief products of Penauj^ and forming an important item 
ill the cxj)orts are R])iecs and sugar, the growth and nianufaoltiro 
of the latter being now almost entirely confined to Province 
Wellesley, tlic slip of territory on the Peninsula forming the 
1 1. arbour of Penang. The fjnantitj' of sugar exjiortcd shews the 
extent to wdiich the manufacture is now carried on. 

E.rport of Suyar from Pcnaiiij. 


1851-5'-', 
Picids 18,510, 


1 85.‘>-5:i. 
Piculs 5 1,888. 


1853-51, 185.1-55. 

Picnls 50,875, Piculs Gl),35.•^. 

value of the spices exported during 1851-55 was Rs. 
7,8(»,‘235. The imports re-exported during thesame yearwcrcvahusl 
at lls. 00,25, 170 and the treasure re-cxi)ortcd w'as R.s. 23,8 1,5)-‘58. 
The number of square rigged vessels which arrived at the j)ort 
I'rom ])orts not subject to the P('ngal Presidency was 305 and 
their tonnage xvas 70,005 tons. 'I’lic number of square rigg(‘d 
ships which dej)arted to ports not subject to the llcngal i'jvsi- 
deuey was 303 and their capacity was 7 0,002 tons. In addition 
1,322 native craft of a total tonnage of 27,813 tons arrived, and 
21H)2 with a tonnage of 35,011 tons departed. 

The OoA'crnor of the Straits Settluimuits in transmitting the 
returns of the ox])ort and import trade of IVlalucea observes 
that under the present system they are a mere set of figures of 
uo value or use to atiy oue ; aud iu addition mentions that 
if the (Jovernor General in Council will i)crmit him to pre]>are 
trade statements of liis own, ho will engage without fnrtlier 
expense to furnish within a reasonable ])eri()d all possible in- 
formation “ that can be useful and interesting both to those on 
the spot and to those at a distance ; Init il it be considered indis- 
pt'usablc that the information required should be drawn up in 
the form used iu the Duty Ports" he must apjdy for an CTilarg- 
cd expenditure and at the same time cannot add in any way to 
the value or intci'o.'t of tlie information to be afforded. 

The great value of trade stahauciits seein.s to IMr. Pluudcll to 
be “to afford the Alereantilc world the means of obtaining, 
at the earliest practicable da'A, some knowledge of the amount, 
nature and course of the trade of a Pi>rt, and the earlier this 
information can be given to the IVIeix'antile Community the more 
vu'luablc will such Statements become; but to comment iu 1 85(> 
on a trade of wliieh the lleturns do not extend beyond April, 
1855, seems unnecessary, as it certainly will be uninteresting to 
those who may he connected with the trade." Owing to the 
opening first of Penang aud then of Singapore the trade of Malacca 
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is l)iit a shadow of what it formerly was. The value of the irn- 
j)orts during 185i-j5 was Its. 3C),77,5r)H of which lis, ]l,iJ9,738 
was the value of the iiujwrtcd treasure. The merchandise export- 
ed during the saute year was estimated at l>*s. 27,17,382 and 
tlicre was treasure exported to thi^ amount of Its. 7,29,727. The 
chief item of the export trade is tin, of which a stutcmciit is 
auncxcil : — 


1 851-1 S52. 

isi^y. 

3X50-1851. 

3 85MS55. 

! 

<puuillLy.] V'aluo. 

i 

1 

fiuantilv. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

‘ 

V5ilue. 

(Quantity. 

Value, 

Tie u Is. 1 Rii)>ees. 

1 1 

Piculs. 

22,18.'; 

1 { ii}>c‘(;K. 

7,S;8,()GO 

I’ioulM. 

20,40;} 

liUpocrf. 

10,23,150 

J'ifuls. 

21,028 

Ttu]>ecs. 

11,15,674 

i 


The nuinher of ships including country craft which arrived 
Avas 1,507 and their total capacity was .57,030 tons. The shij)s 
Avhicli departed during the year possessed a tonnage of 00,885 
tons and their number Avas 1, 128. All the ships both of the arri- 
vals and departui'cs Avere under British colours with the cxcej)- 
tion of some native craft. 

The Resident Councillor at Singai)orc in submitting the trade 
returns for 185-1-55 remarhs that “although there is an appa- 
rent decrease in the trade, yet this ought to exjitc no surprise con- 
sidering the large increase as shcAvu in the returns for 1853-51; 
the year ending 30th April, 1850 AA'ill exhibit results quite as 
satisfactory/^* The aggregate trade at the date of the trans- 
mission of the statement was little short of 10 millions sterling, 
and the influx of shipihng; the demand for land and godowns 
suited for commercial ])urj»oses; the rapid extension of tlie toAVn ; 
tlx; increase of banks and the stability of merchants and all traders 
indicated a gratifying and high state of prospcrit 3 \ 

The rci)ort further states that it Avould be cpiite a Avaste of time 
to dilate upon the dcfcctiA'o state of the commercial Returns 
Avhich accompany the despatch. 

“ The value of Merchandise imported and brought on the Re- 
turns for 1851-55, independent of goods transhipped, and the in- 
termediate trade Avith Penang and Malacca, aggregated Rupees 
2,8.5,30,5-13, and the Treasure and Bullion Rupees 81,57,891, 

* The* valiio of tlip iLjoGtls cxportocl from Shi;^^a|K)re tiuriiipr was fin. 

4,42,7-jiiOO .♦^liow.s an uioroase of lis. 1,02, 7-, 7 ; wliilwt the value of the 

import way Kw. 10,11/11,075 ^^llich exhibits au mcrease of Ks. 1,10, 05, 42^, 
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sliowiug a dc<^rease compared with the previous year as lierc 
elu(‘idalcd : — 

Men^batuliso im])oricd iu 1R53-54, Rupees 31,915,408 0 0 

Mcrcliaudise hui)orteJ in 1854*55, ... ... „ 2,85,36,643 0 0 


Decrease, Company's Rupees 33,78,925 0 O 


Treasure and Rnllion imported in 18e53-54, 

Rupees 

95,(51 ,44.3 

0 

0 

Treasure and JLJullion imported in 1854-55, 

99 

81,57,894 

0 

0 

Decrease, Company’s 

Rupees 

14,03,549 

0 

0 


The esliTnate value of Exports in 1864-65, not ineludincj Penang 
and Malaeea, was as follows, compared wdth the year 1853-54 : 

Mer<‘haii<li8c exported in 1853-54, Rupees 2,38,97,889 0 O 

Merchandise exported in 1864-55, ,, 2,35,15,720 0 O 


Decrease, Company’s Rupe es 3,8 2,1 69 0 O 

Treasure and Thillion exported \n 1853-54, Rupees 1,01,80,176 O O 
Treasure and Rnlliou exi^orted in 1854-65, ,, 69,37,322 0 O 


Decrease, Compa ny’s Rupees 32,42,854 0 O 

Tlie amount of Imports and Exports, including Treasure to and 
from JVnang and Malacca, was as under : 

In 1853-5 i„ Rupees 67 ,48,966 0 0 

111 1851-55, „ 05,98,141 0 0 


Decrease, Compan y’s Rupees 1,50,825 O O 

Th(* gcn(*ral result of the Commerce of Singapore during 1854-55, as 
ex hibilcd in the Return, is as follows : 


Imports, ... 

Imports, IVnang and Malacca,... 
E\]>orts, ... 

Exports, Penang and Malacca,.. . 
Total, Company’s Rupees, ... 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

2,85,30.543 

24,13,260 

2,35,15,720 

17.29,710 

81,57,894 

0,38,544 

09,37,322 

18,16,021 

3,00,9 f.,437 
30,51.810 
3,04.53.042 
35, 40, 3551 

5,01,95,239 

1,75,50,381 

7.37,45,020 


eularly of Square-rigged Vessels; the inw^ard Tonnage of all classes 
aggregated, 4,00,293 Tons. 


Arrived in 1853-5 1, 
Arrived in 1851-55, 


increase, 


j^quare-rigged 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1,028 

3,40,997 

1,030 

3,19,080 

2 

2“^, 917 Decrease. 


• • • 
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Arrived in lR5n-5i, 
Arrived in 1854 -55, ... 


Decrease, 


The chief productions of Singapore .and forming a considora- 
hlc part of her export trade arc pepper and gamhier, both of 
whicli arc extensively cultivated in the interior. I'hc value of 
the Gambier exported in 1853.54 was lls. 13,29,411- and the 
value of the pepper was Rs. 14,12,201. The amount of goods 
imported for re-exportation is comparatively speaking uuimi)or- 
taut. 


Junk, Prows, Ac. 

Tons. 

2,59, > 

87.390 

2,1.01 

81,213 

19-1 

j 

0,177 


THE JAILS OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

For 1855. 

On the lith of October, 1856, the Inspector of Prisons of 
the Madras Presidency submitted to the Government a report 
upon the sanitary condition of the jails and regretted the delay 
which had taken place in its submission. 

He observes that the present report is confirmatory of the 
fact that certain classes arc peculiarly suscei>tible of disease 
when confined in jail, and that to such a sentence of impri- 
sonment is almost a sentence of death. 

The average number of prisoners in the jails at any one time 
of the year 1853-54 was 6372 and the average percentage of 
deaths was 5‘3 whilst 97*4 underwent treatment for disease. 

The average strength of prisoners during 1854-55 was 6,535 and 
the percentage of deaths to the average strength was 4-9 w’hilst 
those under treatment were 102-7 per cent. This exhibits a 
decrease in the mortality when compared with the preceding 
year. For, though the actual admissions into hospital have 
slightly increased as 105- to 100' per cent, yet the mortality has 
been less by a ^ per cent, or as 5-0 to 6'1. In only two of the 
Jails has epidemic disease prevailed to any serious extent, 
cholera appeared in the Salem Jail and small-pox at Calicut, in 
the former 38 casualties from 57 seizures api)ear in the return 
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anfl in ilie latter 32 deaths from 89 attacks. The improved 
health of the prisoners is mainly owing to improvement in 
ventilation, greater accommodation and greater clean]inc.ss. The 
gaols of Coimhatoor, Combaconum and Madura shew the same 
decided unhcalthincss as they have done for many years and yet 
no gaols in the presidency have had the same amount of atten- 
tion paid to them. At Bell ary the water is a cause of disease 
and at Madura, (hhmbatoor and Salem it is so bad that any one 
lasting it can at once perceive it” In no instance during 
1851-55 has disease been engendered by crnj)loyment ; on tlie 
contrary, the octujpations of the prisoners ap])ear to have been 
conducive to tlieir health. 

Amongst the gangs of prisoners employed on the roads or on 
special work, as at Paumbaum, although the admissions into 
hosj)ital have been numcro\is 10(53 from an average strength of 
331, yet the ailments have generally b(*cn of a trivial nature and 
readily amenable to treatment. The greatest number of 
admi.ssions have occurred at Panmbanm where the nature of the 
work cxi)oscs to slight accidents and febrile attacks, but the 
mortality has been but small. 

Table fiheivinp the number of AdmiHsious a'ud Deaths in each 
Gang of Prisoners from 1819 to 1851-, contrasted 
with the resufts of 1 855. 


from 

to 


fO 

For isr^rs { F 


(Uliiidy, 
Paiimbiiin, . 

( M<»onclioultry, 
CJuindy, 
auinbum, . 

. Moonc*houltrv» 


Strength of Ganirf?, 

Admis-sions, 

Treated, 

i 

■I'f'JCI 1 

Choi 

pnii 

IV 

reciitai^e 

t>l‘ 

o 

4*^ 

-t-a 

1 

s 

% 

0 

■+■» 

iY 

.2 

_cr.' 

'§ 

Deaths to strensjth. 

_ 

Deaths to treated. 

(V 

t?: 

^ rr" 

r. 

'♦-* to 
a 

■Y. 

P 

872,1 

932 


.3 

38 

1 

20 

106*8 

6*07 

5*5 

3*09 

1,013.: 

L',977 

3,026!23 
’ 1 


...j 

293*8 

2*2 

0*7 

2*2 

3791 

1,103 

1,120 

18 

4 

1 

■‘i 

291*02 

4-7 

1 *5 

4*4 

135 

148 

156 

3 

2 

2' 

109*6 

2*2 

1-9 

0*7 

134 

030 

030 

2 



170*1 

1*4 

0-3 

1*4 


284 

209 

10 

9 

0 

516*3 

18.1 

3*3. 

9(»9 
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Tho relative healthiness of the sevci’al prisons of the Madras 
Presidenej^ will he rcadilj'^ perceived from the accompanying 
table which shews the average strength of the prisoners with 
their sickness and mortality in 3 855 as contrasted with 18.‘) 1:— 


18r>4. 


JA1L8. 

1 

Average strength. 

Treated. 


1 \jrceii 

Treated tt> 

tage of 

Deaths to 

Average 

strength. 

Average 

strength. 

] louse oT Correetiuii, 


225.'. 

278 

f) 

123 5 

4.0 



4o J 

545 

IS 

120-8 

4.0 

JNollore, 


384 

no 

2G 

2S‘(; 

6 7 



274. A 

i;3 

41) r; 

4-7 

(Jiintoor, ... 

• • • 

1 22 

4 16 

2 

05 0 

1-G 



427:1 

370 

17 

8G-6 

3 0 

iVlercara., 


29 

83 

2 

286 2 

G 8 

^.IVieliinojioly, ... ••• 


3.S3 

3 78 

IS 

46 1 

4 6 

C Viiiiibuiort', 


244 

no 

lt> 

36-8 

4-0 

< 'oiiibiuiouuni, 


1 5)4 ; 

5)2 

21 

2G30 

10 8 

Aladurii, 


200 V 

202 

6 

145-2 

2 0 

Salem, ... 


1401 

252 

n 

ISO 0 

7-8 

Ne^apatain, 


7!),* 

111) 

10 

lSG-2 

23 7 

IVaiiquebar, 


50.1 

120 

0 

258-0 

4 0 

T'iniievelly,. . 

• . . 

112.'. 

107 

0 

l.‘3S 7 

(; 3 

iVieliin,... 


42 

50 

5 

1100 

no 

IVlyaveram, 


1 1'. 

41 

] 

21)2’8 

7 1 

J^tuljj^hautclieriy, 


75.', 

55 

• • - 

72 3 

. . . 

MasulipatiUii, 


202 A 

106 

7 

40-1 

2 6 

Kajabmuiidry, ... 


11)1 

138 

5 

71-1 

2 5 

A^izad^'ipataiu, 


1 70 

210 

7 

Ml 1 

3 5) 

C^hicacolc, 


183.'. 

125 

lo 

GH*3 

8-1 

Jicliaporo, . .. 


4 DA 

18 

4 

36-7 

8-1 

l^clhiry. 


412J 

273 

25 

OG 2 

G 0 

(^iddapah, ... 


4517 

508 

20 

112 6 

4 4 

(/Uinbum, ... ... 


31),’ 

30 

4 

76 0 

10 2 

Kiirnool. . . 

■ • • 

131 A 

226 

14 

172 5 

10 6 

'ridiichcrry. 


160 

1 150 

1 

90-3 

0 G 

Calicut, 

• •• 

310 

247 

10 

77-4 

5 9 

JVIaiigalore, 


231) i 

17G 

23 

73 G 

9*G 

ITonorc, 


1 G8 1 

180 

2 

112 5 

1-1 

Sircoo, ... 



sol 

• • • 

330-7 


Caniiaiiure, 

% 

. . . 

76 

9o: 

1 

3 

130 2* 
1 

3 9 

Tot;»I, 


6.372 

6.21 2 ! 

338 

97-4| 

1 5.3 


2 li 
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1855. 


( 

JAILS. 

1 

\ 

Average strength. 

Treated, 

Died. 

Percen 

Treatedto 

tage of 

Deaths to 

Average strength. 

Average strength. , 

1 

House of Correction, 


221 

130 

8 

01-5 

3-6 

Chittoor, 

« « « 


4U2 

400 

8 

113 4 

18 

Nellore, 

• • • 

* # » 

358 

43 

11 

120 

3-0 

Chingleput, 

« • 


2G() 

248 

11 

95-3 

4-2 

Guntoor, 

• • • 

• •• 

124 

123 

8 

99- 1 

6-4 

Cuddalore, 

• • • 


318 

275 

10 

80*4 

5-0 

Mcrcara, . . 

• • 

• • 

40 

04 

4 

235 0 

10 0 

Tr i chi n op oly , . • • 

# • 


308 

257 

10 

09-8 

4 3 

Coimbatore, 

• « • 

« • « 

289 

144 

14 

49-8 

4-8 

Cornbacoiium, ... 



103 

471 

18 

288-9 

11-0 

Madura, 

« « 

• 9 

188 

307 

17 

103-2 

9-0 

Salem, ... 

• • 


143 

205 

40 

185-3 

2 7-9 

Negapatatn, 

• • • 


00 

79 

i 

131-0 

1 1-6 

Tranquebar, 

- « • 


57 

120 

2 

210-5 

3 .5 

Tiiincvclly, 

« m 


171 

193 

3 

112 8 

1-7 

Cochin, 

• • • 


4.3 

00 

J 

139-5 

2 3 

Myaverani, 

9 ■ 

» « . 

21 

70 

1 

316 0 

4-1 

Paulghautchorry, 

• •• 


98 

135 

3 

137-7 

3 0 

M asulipatam, 


# ■ * 

234 

244 

4 

104-2 

1-7 

Rajahniuiidry, , . 

» • • 


173 

143 

14 

82 0 

s*o 

Vizagapatam, 

• • • 

• t • 

160 

220 

4 

137-5 

2 5 

Clvicacole, 

• • 


195 

90 

8 

49-2 

4 1 

Itchapore, ... 

• • • 


Go 

34 

2 

52-3 

3 0 

J Jellary, 



505 

438 

15 

77-5 

2 0 

Cuddapah, . , 

• 


418 

Cl 6 

12 

137-5 

2 0 

Climb um. 



40 

32 

• • • 

80-0 

, , 

Kurnool, ••• > 



118 

113 

0 

95-7 

5 0 

Tellicherry, 

• • f 


160 

114 

2 

71-2 

1-2 

Calicut, 

• • • 

• 9 • 

342 

483 

37 

141-2 

10-8 

Mangalorse, 

• •• 


234 

181 

10 

77-3 

0 8 

Honore, 

• •• 

« • 9 

160 

138 

G 

81 0 

3 5 

Sircee, . . • . . . 

• * • 


30 

57 

2 

190-0 

0 0 

Cannanore, 

• i • 


73 

no 

o 

AM 

, 150-0 

2-7 

T otal . 

..J 

' 0,303 


318 

102-7 

4f) 
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TO THE 


ANNALS OP 

INDIAN ADMINISTKATION. 


A 

Abcrta, Ibc mraning of, 403. 
the ruins of, ib. 

Abu Saklir, remains of the city of, ^ 
415. 

Akbbara, ruins of, ib. 

Akulkot, the jageer, 344. 

— the present jageerdar, ib. 

— annual revenue, ib. 

where situated, ib. 

- state of the roads, ib. 

• method of irrigation, ib. 

religion of the inhabi- 
tants, ib. 

— — — — civil and criminal jus- 
tice, how administered in, ib. 

— — — extradition treaty, ib. 
Amber found in Ilookong, 314. 
Ainrawutti sculptures, 378. 
Assessment of Satara, 353. 
of the Omerkote dis- 
trict, 356. 

' • - of the Thurr district, ib. 

* of the Thurr and Par- 

kur districts, 357. 

Auditing of railway accounts, re- 
port upon the, 384. 

B 

Baghdad, menioir of the province 
of, 416 -422. 


Baghdad, description of the city 
of, 4 16- -420. 

revenue of the px*ovince 

of, 418. 

date of the foundation 

of, ib. 

-■ — prices of provisions in, 

420. 

coins in use. ib. 

decline of the customs’ 

duties, ib. 

Baino, an account of, 314. 

route from Yunan to, ib. 

imports and exjmrts, ib. 

Batfcoorah teak plantations, 313. 

Bareilly, revision of the chowke- 
daree assessment in the zillah, 
365. 

- defects of tho old 

tem, 366. 

unpopular character of 

the tax, 365 — 367. 

— cost of the chowkeedarce 
establishment, 367. 

— — — the chowkeedar should 

receive an increase of pay, ib. 

Bassein, report on the commerce 
and shipping of tho port of, 
372. 

the imports and exports ia 

1855-56, 372. 

Beckford’s Vathek, its origin, 406. 


2n2 
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INDEX. 


Beejaporc, old public buildings and 
jiuuiuBcripts of, 354. 

— " library at, ih. 

expense of repairing tlie 

public buildings, 355. 

» English Bible and Por- 

tuguese book both in black let- 
ter, discovered in the library at, 
355. 

Behistan, description of the sculp- 
tured rock of, 410. 

Bellary, the prices of grain have 
fallen in, 329. 

— miserable condition of the 

ryots, ib. 

■ ' - the land assessment should 

be modified, ih. 

Bengal, teak plantations of, 313. 

Bhonslays of Satara, their history, 
348. 

Bible in black letter discovered in 
the library of Beejapoor, 355. 

Bigareo Canal in Upper Sind, 3G1. 

- . ■■ ■ ■ report upon the 

enlargement of the, ih. 

difficulties of the excava- 
tion, ib. 

— present length of 362. 

— the increased revenue 

consequent upon the enlarge- 
ment of the, 362, 363. 

proposition of Captain 

W. li. Merewether for enlarging 
and clearing the Meerzawah, a 
largo offshoot of tlie, 363. 

— ■ opposition of the Super- 

intending Engineer in Sind to 
the proposition of Captain Mere- 
wether, ih. 

— " ■ " ■ eulogy passed upon Lieut. 
Col. Jacob and Captain Mere- 
wether, 364. 

Bishiweh, descripti^*of the plain 
of, 408. 

Botanic Garden, report upon the 
lion. Company’s, 317. 

— — - plants issued during 
1855-56, from the ih. 

failure of the garden 

school, ih. 


Botanic Garden, the establishment 
of the, 317. 

— — points wliich call for in- 

creased outlay, ih. 

defective state of the li- 
brary. ih. 

Bridge at Royapoorum, estimate 
for the, 386. 

at Cortilliaur, estimate for 

the, ih. 

— over road between A root 

and Chittoor, estimate for tlie, 
387. 

Bundelcund, suicide in, 367. 

C 

Canals of Upper Sind, 361. 

Canal, report on the Ganges. 319. 

Canara jiroportion of produce tak- 
en by Government, 333. 

fluctuation of prices severe- 
ly felt in, ib. 

imports and exports by 

sea during 1855-56, 394. 

duty levied, ib. 

ships which arrived at the 

port of, ib. 

Census of Satara, 351. 

Central and Local Museums in 
the Madras Presidency, report 
for 1855-56, of, 374. 

Chinglcput, assessment prevailing 
in, 328. 

Government share of 

the produce in, ih. 

— the average price of 

grain above that upon which the 
ryotwar settlement was fixed, ih. 

Chowkc'cdavee assessment, zillah 
Bareilly, revision of the, 365. 

fault of the old 

system, 366. 

— method in which 

revised system was made, ih. 

difference between 

the present and former rates of 
the, ih. 

— — — — present rates do not 

weigh heavily upon the people, 
367. 
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Chowkcedars of zillah Bareilly 
should receive increased wages, 
307. 

Climate of Satara, 549. 

Coimbatore proportion of produce 
taken by Government, 333. 

— commutation rates 

how obtained, ib, 

amount of land cul- 
tivated, ib. 

increase in the price 

of grain, ib. 

— unhealthiness of the 

gaol at, ib. 

Commerce and Shipping of the 
])ort of Rangoon, report for 1855- 
56 on the, 370. 

of the jiort of Bassein, 

report for 1855-56 on the, 
372. 

of the Straits Settle- 
ments, for 1855-56, report on 
the, 

means for obtaining the 

returns inadequate, ib. 

— ' • ' ' the returns are not to be 
depended on, 425. 

Commutation rates of the Madras 
Presidency, 325. 

the districts in 

which commutation prevails, 
ib. 

reports of the Col- 
lectors of the rates, how chiefly 
useful, ib. 

observations of the 

Board of Revenue on the, ib. 

press heavily in 

some districts, 326. 

a periodical revision 

should take place, ib. 

— (Jq exist in 

Ganjam, ib. 

■ of Vizagapaiam, 

327. 

■ of Masulipatam, ib. 

■ of Guntoor, ib, 

‘ " ' ■ of Nellore, ib. 

— ;»of Chingleput. 328. 

— of Bellary, 329. 


Commutation rates of Cuddapali» 
329. 

of Salem, ib. 

— of North Arcot, 330. 

of South Arcot, 

331. 

of Taiijore, ib. 

— of Madura, 332. 

of Tmnevclly, ib. 

' ' — - of the Northern di- 
vision of Coimbatore, 333. 

of Canara, ib. 

of Malabar, 334. 

do not obtain in 

Kurnool, 329. 

Corundrums of the Madras Presi- 
dency, report on, 377. 

mines at Kulkairi and 

Golhushully, 378. 

Cortilliaur bridge, estimate for 
the, 386. 

Cotton of the Lower Irrawaddy, 
transit how effected, 314. 

of Satara, 353. 

Cuddalore Museum, report on 
the 374. 

Cuddapah, how the land tax has 
been fixed in, 329. 

price of grain decreased, 

in, ib. 

■ ■ ryots not sustained any 

serious loss consequent upon 
this depreciation, ib. 

lands left waste on ac- 
count of their too high assess- 
ment, ib. 

indigo is the staple of 

the district, ib. 

• • the cultivated area as 

compared with the whole area, 
ib. 

— ' revenue collected with 

facility, ib. 

D 

Denkencottah talook, assessment 
in the, 330. 

Diseases of Satara, 350. 

Dijeil district in Lower Mesopota- 
mia, its wretched condition. 415. 
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Dijeil Canal and bridge , 415. 
Duties levied ii])on the imports 
and exports by sea of the Mad- 
ras Presideney during 1855- 
56, 304. 

levied upon the imports 

and exports of Ganjam, 392. 

of Viz igai>atam, 

ib. 

— of Rajahmundry, ih. 

• of MasuHpatam, ib. 

— of Guntoor, ib. 

of Port St. George, 

ib. 


393. 


of 


South 


Arcot, 


of Tanjorc, ib. 
of Madura, ib. 
of Tinnevelly, ib. 
of Malabar, 394. 
of Canara, ib. 




Earthwork of the railway in the 
Madras Presidency, average a- 
mount done during each month 
of 1855, 380. 

Emery, the price of, 377. 

Engineer’s department of the Mad- 
ras Railway, sanctioned expendi- 
ture during 1855 in the, 381. 

Eu])hratcs, description of the river, 
420. 

Exj)arts during, 1855-56, from the 
port of Rangoon, 371. 

— — — — of Rasscin, 373. 

— — — — by sea from the Madras 
Territories, 391. 

— — — from Ganjam, 392. 

— — Rajahmundry, ib. 

. ' ' Vizagapatam, ib. 

• MasuHpatam, ib. 

— — Fort St. George, ib. 

.1 — — South Arcot, 393. 

■ ' ' ' ■ Tanjore, ib. 

Madura, ib. 

■ ' ' ■ " I Tinnevelly. ib. 

Malabar, 394. 

Canara, ib. 


Exports and imports of Penang, 
their total value from 1851 to 
1855. 425. 

— — — — tabular statement for 
1855, 427. 

of Malacca during 1855, 

428. 

of Singapore, 429. 

of sugar during 1851-55 

from Penang 428. 

— of spices during 185.5. ib. 
— — — of tin from Malacca from 
1851 to 1855, 429. 

of pepper from Singapore, 

during 185.5, ih. 


V 


Port St. Gcorgo, exports and im- 
l)ort3by scaduringlS55-56, 392. 

duty levied, ib. 

- ships which ar- 

rived at the port of, 393. 


G 

Gahwarah, notice of, 40.9. 

G.arnbier, amount exported from 
Singa])ore during 185.5, 431. 

Gangs of jmsoners employed on 
the roads of the Madras Presi- 
dency, ib. 

— — — the sanitary condition of 
the, 432. 

Ganges Canal, report upon the, 
319. 

' ■ ■- failure in the masonry re- 

vetments when water was first 
admitted, ih. 

■ causes of the failure, 320. 

revenue derived during 

the Khureef of 1855-56, ib. 

report upon the flour mills, 

ib. 

collection of Tuccavee ad- 
vances, ih. 

■ ' ■ ' '• volume of water main- 
tained from Deoember, 1855 to 
April, 18QC, 321. 
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Ganges Canal, the progress made 
in tiic extension of the two mam 
channels, 321, 

the extent actually open 

on the 30th April, 185(5, ih. 

the general statement of 

the revenue during 1855-56, 
from the, ih. 

statement illustrating the 

extent to which the influence of 
the canal has been felt by the 
agriculturists of the Uoab, 322. 

• the money sunk up to 

May, 185G, 323. 

Ganjam, the prices of grain from 
Fusly, 1220 to 1220 compared 
with those from Fusly, 1251 to 
1260, 327. 

the condition of the ryots 

in, ih, 

exports and imports by 

sea, during 1855-56, 392. 

duty levied, ib, 

vessels which visited, ih, 

Oaols of the Madras Presidency, 
report for 1855 on the, 431. 
Garnets of the Madras i*resideiicy, 
notice of the, 377. 

• found at Gharliput, ih, 

• value how tested, ih, 

Gharliput notice of the mine of 

precious garnet at, ib. 

Gold found in the Shan Terri- 
tories, 314. 

Golhushully, oorundrum mine at, 
378. 

Grecian inscriptions at Haruna- 
bad, 414. 

Grindstones of the JMadras Presi- 
dency, 376, 

Guntoor, taxation of the ryot in, 
327. 

— depreciation of the prices 

of grain in, ib, 

imports by sea during 

1855-56, 392. 

Gurans, an account of the, 400. 

regiment raised by Major 

Rawdinson, 

the rcligou of the, 410. 


Gutta Percha of Southern India^ 

375. 

— character of the tree pro- 
ducing, ib, 

tree found in the Tra van- 

core forests, 376. 

its name in Travancorc, ib, 

method of collecting the 

sap, ib. 

its uses, ib, 

II 

Ilaji I\ara. descrii)tiou of, 408. 
llalah, ruins of, ib, 

I 

Imports during 1855-56 into the 
port of liaiigoon, 3 70. 

' of Bassein, 372. 

into Madras I’crritorics 

for 1855-5(3, 391. 

into Ganjam, 302. 

— Kajahmundry, ib^ 

Masulipatam, ib, 

— — Guntoor, ib: 

Fort St. (George, 303. 

South Arcot, ib, 

Tanjorc, ib. 

Madura, ib. 

Tinnevclly, ib, 

— — • Malabar, 394. 

— — Canara, ib, 

Penang during 1854- 

55, 426. 

Malacca, 428. 

Singapore, 420, 30. 

Irrigation in Lower Egypt, report 
on, 323. 

works of the Nile, 323, 

324. 

in Sind, steam should 

not be employed. 324. 

its cost in Sind, ib, 

the channels from the 

Indus not advisable to embank, 

ib* 
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Jagecrdarg of Satara, an account 
of, 343. 

Jails of the Madras Presidency, 
report for 1855 on the, 432 . 
Jainas the, were more closely con- 
nected with the Greeks than 
the Hindoos, 379. 

Jut and Kurjee Mahals, revenue 
derived from the, 346. 

” — where situated, ib. 

— — the area and poi^ulation 

^f, ib. 

— civil and ciiminal justice 

how administered in, ib. 

* ' indigenous schools, ib. 

K 

Kef All, the tomb of, 415. 
Khanakin description of 408. 
Kileh Zanjir, descriiition of 414. 
Kirmanshak, the present state 
of, 410. 

■ - ' , ~ ii — population of, ib. 

— customs of the in- 

habitants, ib. 

Kirrind, description of the village 
of, 409. 

Kislmaghur teak plantation when 
abandoned, 313. 

Kote Talook,tnemorandum on, 369. 

— intricate nature of the 

tenure, ib. 

the Jumokc system 

in, ib. 

Kulkairi, corundrum mines in, 378. 
Kurdishtan nari’ative of a journey 
through Turkey and Persia to 
the frontiers of 407. 

L 

Land required for construction of 
railway, rules for taking, 388. 

compensation for the, 880. 

Library at Beejaporc, 354. 

■ books and M S.S. of the, 

355, 


Library at Beejapore English 
Bible and Portuguese book, 
discovered in the, ib. 

Lightening conductors. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy upon, 

————— Professor Faraday up- 
on, 336—338. 

— — — — Do. Daniel do. 336, 
337. 

lateral discharge from, 

335, 336. 

Professor Wheatstone 

upon, 340. 

— — — — royal Engineers up- 
on, 341. 

Locomotive department of the 
Madras railway ; rejjort for 1855 

, on the, 381—384. 

cost of carriages, 384. 

Lower Egypt, report on the irri- 
gation works in, 323. 

irrigation works on 

the Nile, ib. 

Lower Mesoiiotamia, researches 
in, 415. 

M 

Madras Presidency, report for 1855, 
on the Jails of the, 431. 

• report for 1 8.55 

on the commutation rates of 
the, 325—328. 

Court of Small Causes, 

in the, 364. 

cases instituted in tlio 

Small Cause Side of the^upremo 
Court of the, 365. 

report upon the central 

and local museums of. 374. 

materials tit for grind- 
stones found in the, 376. 

Madras Kailway report for 1855, 
380. 

length open at close of 

1855, 381. 

— average amount of earth- ■ 

work completed during each 
month of the year, 381. 


' 334. 
I 337. 
' 389. 
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Madras Railway, cost of sleepers, 
381. 


... cost of stores 

from JSiigland, ib* 

time in which 

the South of India works may 
he comj^leted, ib, 

— number of engi- 
neers employed by the Company, 
ib. 


expenditure in 

the Engineer’s Uopartment, ib. 

, comparison of 

cost of superintendence with ex- 
penditure, ib. 

locomotive de- 


partment, ib, 

receipts and ex- 
penditure to close of 1855, 882. 

■. — correspondeneo 

upon construction accounts for 
1855, 383.' 

— corrcs]>ondenco 

uj)on advances construction ac- 
counts,’* ib, 

cost of carriages, 

384. 

report on the au- 
dit of the accounts, ib. 

estimate for bridge 

at Royapooram, 386. 

Cortilliaur bridge, 

ih. 

bridge over road 

hetweeu Arcot and Chittoor, 


387. 


iron girder bridg- 
es, ih. 

correspondence 


sleepers, 381. 

Mr. TyrrelTssur- 

vc'y between A^anieinbaddy and 
the Mooroor Pass, 387. 

estimateforlmild- 

ing the Madras Terminus, 388. 

rules for taking 

land required for the ^coiistruc- 
’lioli of railway, ib. 

? comi)cn»atiou for 

laud, 389. 


Madras Railway, neypO")r prefer 
able to Calicut as the site of tex 
minus on western coast, 389. 

report on tlie em 

ployment of native labour, ih. 

— employment c 

soldiers, 390. 

junction wit’ 

Bombay railway, ib. 

Madras Territories, re]>ort on th 
external commerce of the, ib. 

total exports and import 

for 1854-55, as compared wit 
1855-56, 391. 

^ — -I > monthly ex 

pense of establishment for send 
ing in the returns. 390. 

number of ships wbicl 

visited the ports of the. 304. 

— duty levied on the export 

and imj)oi*ts by sea in the i)ort 
of. ih. 

Madura, commutation rate in, 335 

extent of land under cul 

tivabion. ib. 

assessment moderate, ib. 

exports and imports b; 

sea during 1855-5G. 393. 
duty levied, ib. 

ships which arrived, 39^ 

— unhealthiness of the ja 

at, 432. 

Malabar commutation rat<\s hav 
not been altered since the tiin 
of the Mahomedans, 334. 

commutation rates unfu 

vourable to ryots, ib. 

ryot^ do not require r< 

lief. ib. 

— — -imports and exports b 

sea during 1855-5G, 393, 394, 

duty levied, ih, 

ships which arrived, ib. 

Mahu'ca, falling ofl* iii the trade < 
128. 

statement of the exporl 

from 1851 to 1855, 429. 

value of ports and irr 

]>orts during 1854-55. 42i 

429. 
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Mangalore museum, report on the, 
375. 

IWanjur, identified with the ancient 
site of Opis, 416. 

Manuscripts of the Beejapoor li- 
brary, their character, 355. 

Masulipatam, falling olf in the price 
of grain in, 327. 

exports and imports 
by sea during 1855-56, 392 
duty levied, ib. 

shipswhich arrived, /ft. 

Median wall of Xenophon, 415. 

Mcorzawah canal in Upper Sind 
proposition for enlargingthe,3G3. 

■ . — opposition made by the 

superintending Engineer in 
Sind, /ft. 

■ Government sanction 

the enlargement, 364. 

Memoir of the Province of Bagh- 
dad, 416. 

MincraLs of the Siam countries, 314. 

Mismai, the ruins of, 402. 

M otassem, description of the ruins 
of, 400. 

the origin of Beckford’s 

Vathek, /ft. 

jVruratha0hief8,their character, 347. 

Museums of the Madras Presiden- 
cy, report on the, 374. 

N 

Nahrwan Canal, report on the, 400. 

— history of the, 401. 

narrative of the jour- 
ney along the ancient course of 
the, ib. 

its reopening feasible, 

4Q4. 

Nellore, the rates ol’ assessment in, 
327. 

extent of the land cultivat- 
ed, ib, 

— ^ indigo has lately been in- 

*' troduced, /ft. 

poverty of the ryots owing 

to the rates of commutation, 
328- 


Nellore, the commutation rates 
should be lowered in. 328. 

proportion retained by the 

ryot out of every 100 rujiees 
worth of wet grain produce, /ft. 

how the ryot may be re- 
lieved, /ft. 

causes of the fall in prices, 
ib. 

Nile, irrigation works of the, 323, 
324. 

Nirnrud, the remains of, 424. 
Nineveh, the topography of. 422. 

— the tomb of Jonah at. 423. 

Noble Serpentine found at Moon- 
kong, 314. 

— Chinese name of, /ft. 

North Arcot, assessment of, 330. 

■ — percentage of gross 

produce retained by ryot, /ft. 
increase of cultiva- 
tion in indigo and sugar-cane, 
331. 

North West Provinces, suspension 
bridges in the, 370. 

O 

Omerkote District, the assessment 
of the, 356. 

cultivation greatly 
creased, ib, 

roads have been made. /ft. 

annual revenue of, /ft. 

Ootacamund Museum, report on, 
375, 

Opis its site identified with the mo- 
dern town of Manjur, 416. 
^Opium, its nature, 317. 

chemical analysis of, 318. 

comparative richness of 

white, red and purple poppy, /ft. 

— laud usually selected for 

its cultivation, ib. 

how extracted from the 

capsule of the poppy, ib. 

what weather favourable 

to its collection, ib. 

average cfaantity produced 

in a becgali, ib. 
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Opium, price of leaves used in 
packing, 318. 

consistency at which the 

caking commences, 319. 

composition of each cake, 

ib, 

mode of making the cakes, 
ib. 

■ the Chinese pay tlie high- 
est price for the poorest sort, 

t*. 

the time when the cakes 

are ready for packing, ib. 

superiority of the Ghazee- 

pore to the Patna packing, ib, 

its comparative cultivation 

in 1845-46 and in 1854-55, ib. 

* choice of boats used in 

conveying it, ib. 

Ossoor talook, assessment in, 330. 

P 

Parkur district, the number of the 
villages and inhabitants, 360. 

I^atna opium agency, notes on 
the, 317. 

Penang, value of the exports and 
imports from 1851 tol855of,425. 

Tabulated statement of the 

imports from 1853 to 1855, 426. 

— do. of the exports from 

1853 to 1855, 427. 

— amount of treasure im- 

ported in 1854-55, ib, 

* export of sugar from, 428. 

— - value of spices exported, ib. 

* ships which arrived and 

departed during 1854-55, ib. 

Pepper exported from Penang dur- 
ing 1855, 431. 

Phultun Jageer, 345. 

the usual place of resi- 
dence of the chief, 346. 

■ ■■ contingent supplied by, ib. 

the area of, ib, 

— cultivated land of, ib. 
defective state of the 
roads, ib. 

means of irrigation, ib. 


Phultun financial condition of, ih. 

religions of the people, 
ib. 

civil and criminal justice 
how administered, ih. 

vaccination in, ib. 

eBt^*blishmeut of an Eng- 
lish School in, ib. 

Platina found in the Shan Terri- 
tories, 314. 

Prince of Wales Island, sec Pe- 
nang. 

Poppy, three kinds of, 318. 

which contains most ojii- 
um, ib. 

. on what land cultivated, 
ib. 

Fe3d wlun sown, ib. 

preparation of the ground 

before sowing, ib. 

the young plants eaten as 

a salad, ih. 

the use of the i)etals of 
the, ib. 

sale of the leaves, ib. 

Population of Serojgunge, 315. 
Powder Magazine, how it should 
be protected from lightning, 
334-342. 

Dr. O’Shaughnessey’s me- 
thod of securing from lightning, 
340. 

Public buildings of Peejapore, 
354. 

cost of their re- 
pairs, 355. 

Punt Prutce Nidhce — the jageer 
of, 344, 

• present residence of the ja- 

geerdar, 345. 

revenue of the jageerdai% ih. 

religions of the iuhiibitants, 

ih, 

administration of civif and 
criminal justice in, ib, 

education in, ih. 

Punt Sucheo, the jageer of, ih. 

present jageerdar, ib. 

tribute paid to Dri- 

tish Government, ib. 


2 £ 2 
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Punt Sucheo, estimated gross an- 
nual revenue of. 345. 

— irrigation how ef- 
fected, ib. 

defective state of 

roads, ib. 

— religion and lan- 

guage of the people, ib. 

— indigenous schools, 

ib. 

Q 

Qadcsiych, remains of the fortress 
of, 405. 

R 

Railway report of the Madras Pre- 
sidency for 1855, 380. 

rules for taking land re- 

quired for the construction of, 
388. 

■ " componsotion for land re- 

quired for the, 389. 

Kajahinundry museum, report on, 
the 375. 

imports and exports 

by sea for 1855-56, 392. 

■ duty levied, ib. 

■ ships which arrived, ib. 

Rampore Beauleah teak planta- 
tions when given up, 313. 

Ranees of Satara, their pensions, 
343. 

Rangoon, report for 1855-56 on 
the commerce and shipping of 
the port of, 370. 

the imports for 1855- 

66, 371. 

■ exports, 871, 372. 

ships wliScb arrived and 

departed durijag 1865-56, 372. 

Researches in i Mesopota- 
mia, 416. • * 

Revenues aAilv resources of. the 
If^MKd Satara territory, 352. 

— ! • — aettlement of the Omdr- 

^te district, 856. 

— ^ of Thurr district, ib. 


Revenues of the Thurr and Par- 
kur district, 358. 

of the Province of Bagh- 
dad, 418. 

Royapooram, estimate for the 
bridge at, 38G. 

S 

Salem Commutation rates fixed 
by Col. Read in 1800, 329. 

the percentage of the aver- 
age fall in prices, ib. 

— injurious effect of over assess- 
ment, ib. 

the assessment should he re- 
duced, 330. 

the nature of the assessment 
of the Ossoor and Denkeucottah 
talooks, ib. 

Samarrah, description of the mo- 
dern town of, 406. 

Satara, memoir of, 342. 

the relation of the Chiefs to 

the Raja, ib. 

topography of, ib. 

— — criminal and civil justice 
under the Rajas, ih. 

■ the Raja’s revenues, ib. 

name of the adopted son, 343. 

— — annexation of, ib. 

property of the late Raja 

how disposed of, ib. 

allowances of the Ranees, ih. 

allowance to the adopted 

son, ib. 

cost of maintaining the 

Southern Muratha Irregular 
Horse, ib. 

improvement of the province 

since annexation, ib. 

produce of, ib. 

jageerdar’s account of, ib. 

the jageer of Akulkot, 344. 

; of Prutee Nid- 

hee, ib. 

of BuntG'aeheo, 

345. 

— of Phultun, ib. 
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Satara, the Jut and Ivurjee Ma- 
hals, 34G. 

education of tlio minor 

chiefs in the territory of, ib. 

the history of the Rajas 

of, 347, 

— of the Bhons- 

lays of, 348. 

the climate of, 349. 

the diseases of, 350. 

the census of, 35 1 . 

— the revenues and resources 

of the lapsed territory, 352. 

— — the districts of, ib. 

• — number of crops in a year, 

353. 

quantity of culturable land 

in, ib, 

• method of keeping village 

accounts, ib. 

— — do. of collecting the Re- 
venue, ib. 

• quantity of Sugar-cane 

grown in, ib. 

do. of cotton, in do. 

ib. 

— — * failure of the attempt to im- 
prove the growth of the native 
sheep, 354. 

Captain Hart’s proposition 

of devoting funds for irrigation, 

ib. 

land should be granted on 

the Meeras tenures, ib. 

assessment of, 354. 

Semirarn, the fastness of, 414. 
Sex'ajgunge, report on, 315. 

— thannas of, ib. 

administration of, ib. 

criminal statistics for 

1856, ih. 

— — complaints against in- 

digo planters of, ib. 

no Vernacular school 

in, ib, 

_ population (jf, ib. 

^ — — the IJ^aAnah Dawk 

— trade of, ib. 

Shan tribes, productive capacity 


of the country occupied b}" the, 
314. 

Shipping report for 1855-56 of 
the port of Rangoon, 370. 

the port of Basscin, 

372. 

Siam Countries, notes on the pro- 
ductive capacities of the, 314. 

products of the lower ranges 

of hills in the, ib. 

the minerals of the, ib. 

Silver mine in IVIoongmect, 
314. 

Sind, steam power should not be 
employed for irrigation, in 324. 

the cost of irrigating one 

acre by canal works, ib. 

the cost of irrigating one 

acre by steam power, ib. 

Sindia’s possessioi\s in the Dcccan 
report of the tenure, 395. 

Lieutenant A. Etheridge 

on, ib, 

how they may be classifi- 
ed, 397. 

Mr. Hart’s opinion on, ih. 

Mr, Bushby’s report on, 

398. 

Captain Cowper’s report 

on, ib. 

Mr.Manson’s opinion of,ii. 

^ the decision of the Su- 
preme Government with regard 
to, 399, 400. 

Singapore, Statement for 1854-55 
of the Commerce and Shipping, 
of 429. 

value of merchandise im- 
ported, ib. 

amount of treasure im- 
ported, ib. 

* amount of exports and im- 

ports of 1854-55, ib. 

— ; amount of exports *and 

imports of 1853-64, 430. 

— general statement of the 

shipping which arrived and 
parted, 431. 

value of pepper exported 

during 1855 from, ih* 
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Sleepers for the Madras railway, 
difficulty of procuring, 381. 

their average cost, ib. 

best method of preserv- 
ing, 387. 

Small Cailse Court of the Madras 
Presidency, 304. 

number of cases instituted 

in 1856, ih. 

» ■ ■' ' I— the amount of fees and 
costs, ih. 

the value of the property 

involved in the suits, ih. 

— — - falling off in the number 
of suits, ib. 

the expenditure in excess 

of the receipts, ib. 

South Arcot, the commutation 
rates of, 331. 

• — - ■ the present assess- 

ment in, ih. 

— imports and exports 

during 1855-56, 393. 

— duty levied, ib, 

— ■ ' ■ ships which arrived, 

ib. 

Spiops exported from Penang 
during 1854-55, 428. 

Straits Settlement, returns for 
1854-55 of the commerce and 
shipping of the, 424. 

' ■' means for obtaining the 
return inadequate, ih. 

— ■ " the returns are not to bo 


depended upon, 425. 

Sugar exported from Penang from 
1851 to 1855, 428. 

cultivation in Satara, 353. 

Suicide in Bundelcund, report on, 
367. 


the causes of. 368. 

in what y^y it may be 
suppressed, tb. 

Sumcycheh, description of the town 
4>f, 416 . 


'7 population of, ih. . 

%|preme Conrt of Madras Small 
Cause Side report for 1856, 364. 
Suspension bridges of the North 
West Provinces, 370. 


Suspension bridges, the total 
amount expended on, 370. 

Sylhet, teak plantation of, 313. 

correspondence on the dis- 
covery of the tea plant in, 316. 

T 

Talooka Koto, number of mowzabs 
in, 369. 

Tanjore, system of commutation 
applies only to the wet lands of, 
831. 

— commutation rates how 
fixed, ib. 

property of the ryots, ih. 

over assessment of, ib. 

— — imports and exports dur- 

ing 1855-56. 393. 

— . . w- duty levied, ib. 

ships which arrived, ib. 

Tea Plant correspondence upon its 
discovery in Sylhet, 316. 

Teak plantations of Bengal, report 
on the, 313. 

of Sylhet, report 

on the, ib. 

of Bancoorah, re- 
port on the, ih. 

— — tree, instance of remarkable 
growth of a, ib. 

Tekrit remains of a strong fortress 
at, 407. 

Tenure in Talooka Kotc, its per- 
plexing character, 369. 

———of the possessions in the 
Deccan held by His Highness 
Jyajee Rao Sindia, 395. 

Thurr District, the revenue col- 
lected during the past ten years 
in the, 357. 

increase of revenue to what 

owing, ib. 

— — land under cvltivation in 
the, ib . , 

— ^ — its aivo?r, *6. 

■ large trrJcyg -ff 'iaha kept 
without water, titi'ough the op- 
position of the herdsmen, ib. 
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Thurr District, chief towns andj)o- 
pulation of the, 360. 

- the soil of, 356. 

cost of Survey, 357. 

the population, ih. 

• character of the people, 

ih. 

— assessment how calculated, 

ih, 

term of settlement, ih. 

Thurr and Parkur Districts, report 
on the, 359. 

- — ' population of. ih, 

district physical features 

of the, 358. 

— the inhabitants pray that 

they may be ruled by the IJri- 
tish, ib. 

■ the revenue of, ih. 

— the charges exceed the re- 

venue, ib. 

the dislike of the people to 

bo governed by the llao of 
Xutch, ib. 

abolition of the town du- 
ties, 359. 

the export of Salt should 

be again allowed, Vj. 

average amount of land'" 

revenue, ib. 

- in what way a useful pos- 
session. ib. 

• an excise duty should be 

imposed, ib. 

how the province should 
be administered, 360. 

Tigris above Baghdad, narrative 
of a steam trip up the, 405. 

disastrous etfects of its al- 
tered course, 416. 

navigable at all seasons of 

the year, 421. 

- how far influenced by the 
tides, ib. 

the . boat s of the, ib. 

thi wriMs on tka banks are 
more violent on the 

Tin exporfcc<rs|Pom Malacca from 
1850 to i855, 420. 


Tinnevclly. no commutation ratea 
fixed. 332. 

assessment in, ib. 

— percentage of the pro- 
duce taken by Government, 
333. 

extent of Nunjah culti> 

vation, ih. 

imports and exports by 
sea during 1855-56, 393 

duty levied, ih. 

ships which arrived, ih. 

, Tomb of the prophet Jonah, 423. 

I Topography of Nineveh, the, 422. 

I Travail core, the gutta porcha tree 

I found in, 376. 

j Trichinopoly commutation rates 
as fixed by Mr. Lushington, 
332. 

poverty of the ryots, 

ih. 

extraordinary sterili- 
ty of the sou, ih. 

Tuccuvee advances on the Ganges 
canal, should be abolished, 
320—323. 

V 

Vaccination, correspondence rela- 
tive to, 316. 

good lymph how at- 

taiiiablc, ih. 

Vizagapatam, the condition of the 
Ryots in, 327. 

statement of the 

prices of grain from Fusly, 
1251 — 1260 as compared with 
them from Fusly, 1 286 — 1245, ib. 

■ ' the permanent set- 
tlement based upon Paddy alone 
ib. 

exports and imports 
by sea during 1855-56, 892. 

— — ^ duty lejs^ji^fc,^. * 

ships Vhicn visited. *5. 


Yunan to Bamo, the route from, 
314. 





